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ROUND ABOUT FRANCE. 



OUR CONSCRIPT FATHERS. 

jJERHAPS M. Thiers, the most experi- 
' enced of French Parliamentary managers, 
did something to diminish the importance 
' of the newest European Senate when he 
refused to accept a seat in it. From that moment 
many folks shrugged their shoulders, and denounced 
the whole affair as a piece of antiquated mummery, 
having no modern meaning. Nevertheless, M. Victor 
Hugo's election, the wide popularity of the poet's 
name, and the sensational character of the legislation 
he favours, drew momentary attention to it. There 
would, it was thought, be grand field-days once or 
twice a month, when such easy problems as the aboli- 
tion of capital punishment, and the rights of man to 
share equally with his brother man in all good things 
of earth, would be discussed in language unsurpassed 
'? for the beauty of its imagery and the elevation of its 
thoughts. Eloquence such as is seldom heard within 
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the walls of Parliaments would startle the echoes of 
the old royal suburb ; and Parisian mobs would repair 
thither in thousands to applaud the most illustrious 
of the Republican tribunes, as he passed through their 
cheers and benedictions to plead the great causes of 
Liberty before a listening world. But when it ap- 
peared that the senatorial business in France was to 
be conducted on the strictest red-tape principles ; and 
that the Conscript Fathers were to be chosen princi- 
pally from harmless old gentlemen with elastic con- 
sciences and comfortable incomes, who were actuated 
by commendable desires of providing for their relatives 
out of their country's taxation, " Cham," and the rest 
of the comic satirists, got into a deplorable habit of 
making their fellow-countrymen laugh at these high 
orthodox personages of a worn-out pattern regularly 
every afternoon over their absinthe. It is therefore 
already doubtful whether any grandiose talk or high- 
handed exertion of Constitutional powers could do 
more than galvanize the Senate back into a semblance 
of the life which has departed from it, even if it did 
not actually come into the world stillborn. A few 
obstinate elderly persons, called senators, did lately 
contrive to get to windward of the popular majority 
in the Lower House ; and it is rumoured that there 
are among them some dreadful old Tartars in private 
life, who will deal with the clauses of a lease, or a 
deed in which they are concerned, as though all laws, 
human or divine, were made for their exclusive bene- 
fit. It is also alleged that by importing these amiable 
qualities into Parliamentary debates they circum- 
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vented M. Gambetta. But public opinion, which ulti- 
mately decides all controversies nowadays, did not 
upon the whole side with the jubilant elders when 
they took to rejoicing over their triumph ; and first 
there arose talk in which the words "senile antics" 
were freely used ; after which something was said of 
" sharp practice," till it is generally believed that the 
Conscript Fathers have rather lost than gained by 
their victory. They meet seldom, and the- most 
eminent members of their body can with difficulty be 
brought to attend a sitting. Only those tame elders 
who love to spend long afternoons in wind-grinding 
are really at home in the Senate ; and it is quite 
possible that they often feel a lazy curiosity to know 
how long their occupation is likely to last in these 
bustling times, when the game of awkward questions 
is constantly going on everywhere. Meantime, native 
and foreign sightseers, resident in Paris, take as much 
interest in the Senate as in the manufacture of cotton 
umbrellas for the northern frontiers of China. 

It requires some familiarity with the ins and outs of 
Versailles before the most inquisitive idlers can ascer- 
tain with certainty that the French Senate now con- 
gregates in a deserted wing of the palace which 
contains the ruined playhouse of the Bourbon kings ; 
and some see a sort of implied mockery even in the 
situation of their assembling place. A low crooked 
gallery, extremely like the corridor of a prison or 
a workhouse, leads to some dark cupboards and a 
narrow staircase conducting to the old boxes, where 
Brocade once rustled upon hoops, and courtiers 
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tapped their jewelled snufif-boxes at the tragedies of 
Corneille and at the wit of Moliire. As the theatre 
is quite empty, we grope our way again through dark 
holes and corners to a low-browed anteroom at the 
foot of the narrow stairs. There are some country' 
cousins, with their carpet-bags, come up to see the 
great man of their parish or department in his sena- 
torial glory. They are sorely disappointed to observe 
that he wears no robes of office, but looks as cross 
and peevish as a British gentleman might do if he 
were supposed to be doing great things in the " City,** 
till unseasonably discovered while leaning against 
Aldgate pump at noon for want of employment. 
Presently a polite usher rattles his keys with an air of 
authority, but there is the same unreality about him 
as captious observers have pretended to note in the 
officers of our own revered House of Lords. He 
resembles a decorous ghost more than a living crea- 
ture, and his keys have an uncanny sound as they 
jingle, though the noise of them is apparently a relief 
to the senator who has been detected by his family, 
while it also serves to break the mouldy, evil-smelling 
silence, sickly with fustiness a hundred years old. 
The waiting-room is worse than that at a tenth-rate 
inn. There are two stools in it, a mean table, some 
benches, and no attempt at decoration. The flooring 
is of brick, uncarpeted. Still, though the senators 
give such a cheerless welcome to visitors, and appear 
themselves half ashamed to be seen by their personal 
friends, they are alleged to resent bitterly the abso- 
lute want of interest in their proceedings which 
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characterizes the populace at large. It is very openly 
said, too, that some of the more bitter-minded among 
them take revenge on their disrespectful fellow- 
citizens by voting vexatious and troublesome laws, 
and by grumbling ferociously over their discontents 
in the railway trains. Indeed, their vexation at 
having constantly to speak without hearers is so 
feverish and shows itself in such queer ways, . that 
their chief porter is suspected of waylaying strangers 
in the street, and of endeavouring by persuasive 
artifice to induce them to enter that now silent abode 
which resounded with the perpetual clash of hostile 
factions two short years ago, and towards which the 
anxious attention of all Europe was directed ; for the 
present senate-house was used by the Chamber of 
Deputies as late as 1875. There is a grotesque sort 
of pomposity about the senatorial attendants which 
makes the shabby coats of several irremoveable legis- 
lators look still more sordid and commonplace than 
they otherwise would do. Thus the ushers of the 
Senate wear chains of gold about their necks, whereas 
those of the Chamber of Deputies content themselves 
with silver. For the rest, senators no longer enjoy 
the lucrative sinecures which were made so cosy 
under the Empire, and age has often such keen eyes 
for the main chance, that perhaps it is no wonder 
some calculate whether the scanty pay now doled 
out to them really covers the material expenses 
of legislating for their country's good ; not to 
speak of legislating in clothes made by a high- 
priced tailor. 
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Presently, the senator who has been found out by 
his country cousinhood gloomily proposes that they 
shall confide their carpet-bag to one of the decorous 
ushers, who looks at them almost fondly in hope of 
francs ; and then we all dawdle off together into the 
ancient royal theatre, for M. Dufaure has just come 
in with a black portfolio under his arm. There is 
nobody else, however, and the Premier begins to 
fumble with some Parliamentary papers of uncom- 
promising aspect to keep himself in countenance. 
He sits on the front row of seats, and straight before 
him, so that he could throw his portfolio at it, is the 
antiquated drop-scene, painted to imitate a curtain^ 
just where it last fell on the brilliant Court of the 
Sixteenth Louis before he came to grief for want of 
money — a want which would seem to be really at the 
bottom of most revolutions, if one knew all. Above 
this drop-scene is the escutcheon of the Royal House 
of France, surmounted by a kingly crown and golden 
fleur-de-lys upon a field azure. The crown is held up 
by two gilt ladies with wings, who have since flown 
away with it as far as French monarchy is concerned 
just now. Everything which a perverse or male- 
volent ingenuity could devise to render the Senate 
House absurd has been done. All round it are the 
•* logcs grillees," where defunct court ladies could flirt 
unseen to the music of the King's band \vhich played 
outside during the interludes of theatrical perform- 
ances. But the most luxurious and self-indulgent 
nobility in the civilized world had but imperfect 
notions of comfort a century ago. Each of these 
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private boxes which the stateliest dames of France 
were proud to occupy is narrow as a monk's cell, and 
quite dark, though plays were then performed by 
daylight. How the court ladies contrived to squeeze 
their brocaded hoops into such dimensions is not 
easily imagined ; but perhaps they were well pleased, 
like most of us, to undergo any discomfort in 
search of amusement. Later on, in the stormy times 
to come, perhaps anxious faces looked through the 
bars of those old pleasure-holes on the uproarious 
mob beneath, with the wistful, frightened eyes of 
birds trapped in a cage. 

M. Dufaure sits alone amidst a depressing silence 
for several minutes, when the Due de Broglie enters 
with the swinging stride peculiar to him ; and at his 
heels are half-a-dozen senators, each evidently on 
the look-out for a change of Government likely to 
give him patronage, and enable him to serve the 
more devoted of his friends when so minded. 
M. Dufaure moves uneasily in his seat as the ducal 
faction come into view, preceded by their astute 
leader ; and possibly the stern lawyer would like 
to have M. de Broglie under cross-examination re- 
specting those events which led to the upset of 
^the late Ministry, but he keeps a rather morose 
guard over his lips. 

Four provincial ladies now enter one of the 
galleries with much rustling of unmanageable coun- 
try-made dresses ; and then sit down blushing while 
M. de St. Vallier, the diplomatist of the " territorial 
liberation," looks at them with well-bred surprise. 
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A foreign boy, possibly royal, with an obsequious 
man sitting behind him, gives a lesson in deportment 
on the first row of a box especially reserved for him. 
The reporter of the " Soir " and the reporter of the 
*' Libert^ " exchange observations on a senator's wig 
which has got awry, and presents a droll aspect. 
This wig, which is very black, stands out in bold 
relief against the gilding of a column, against which 
the senator leans, and which preserves so much of its 
freshness that it suggests an inquiry whether gilding 
was not done more conscientiously in the last century 
than now. 

M. Teisserenc de Bort, who has such a funny 
likeness to M. Offenbach, now puts in an appearance, 
Ministers being free of both houses of the French 
legislature by right of office ; and it is easy to see 
that his arrival produces a marked impression on the 
chief usher, who forebodes a speech. The chief usher 
is seldom wrong in his conjectures, for he is liberally 
paid to be always in the right. He has five thousand 
francs a year in salary, which would seem indeed but 
a vain thing to a true-bom British officer of the 
House of Commons, but which is a substantial 
blessing to the French mind. Moreover our lively 
neighbours have many cheerful ways of eking out 
official emoluments ; and so the senators give their 
chief usher lodging in a Royal palace with fire and 
light for nothing. His social position is built upon 
the ceremony of interchanging correspondence be- 
tween the two houses of the Versailles Parliament, 
and the manner in which the chief usher fulfils 
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this duty, with his decoration displayed, is justly con- 
sidered to be imposing. 

There is a slow buzz of stale talk about the Senate, 
while the Royal boy in his reserved box continues to 
give lessons in deportment to the lower orders of 
creation. As one looks at him dreamily through the 
darkening haze of the winter afternoon, the crevices 
and holes in the wall, with sly little peeping places all 
about, suggest that the old monarchical societies 
were shamefully pestered by prying and spying. 
Minute researches into each other's affairs were 
their prime business in life ; for when a grand court 
dignitary had put on the king's stockings his occu- 
pation was gone for the rest of the day, save for 
scandal and tattle, which became necessities of his 
existence. 

The Senate were to meet at a quarter before three. 
Nobody came because it was damp. M. Waddington, 
who is an active man of English origin, looked in 
hastily, and finding nothing he wanted, went out 
again, leaving M. Dufaure still scowling silently 
over his papers, and the Orleanists conferring to- 
gether mysteriously. There is absolutely nothing 
to do for a visitor but to look round the house 
again ; and observe that there are more bald heads 
in the Senate than in the Lower House; that the 
majority of the Senate is composed of obscure 
country gentlemen hardly known out of their own 
neighbourhoods, and exercising no political influence. 
Paris has only five senators, while Lille has four, and 
so on. 
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"You see," said a diplomatist who lounged in 
with a good-humoured nod to another who joined 
him, "the Senate is a masterpiece made by that 
arch-aristocrat de Broglie ; and on the historical 
20th of May there was seen the strange sight of 
Orleanist dukes voting for a Republic on condition 
that it consented to be throttled as soon as it was 
called into existence. The Senate is named by an 
artfully restricted suffrage, from which all Liberal 
opinion is eliminated ; and the trick was so adroitly 
played that the Senate has never once ratified a 
popular law. Now it must be remembered that 
senators who have the power of obstructing all 
l^slation might actually seize the reins of Govern- 
ment if they were resolute, or without fear of conse- 
quences." 

** Truly 'if is a great word, though it has only two 
letters," replied his colleague smiling. 

Six or eight profoundly unknown gentlemen 
toddle into their places towards three, and there 
are in all thirty-two persons present as the clock 
strikes. They seem to be passing a pleasant hour 
in desultory chit-chat ; they themselves know best 
whether they had need to visit Versailles for it in this 
damp weather. At a quarter past three a functionary, 
with the austere manners of a church beadle in 
undress uniform, prepares a glass of water, and the 
distant roll of a* drum announces the President, who 
takes his seat in evening costume, including the 
traditional white cravat. Proceedings are then 
opened by the Under Secretary for the Navy, 
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Baron Roussin, coming in with a portfolio under 
his arm to give explanations in place of his chief, 
Admiral Fourichon. 

Still there is nobody of importance present, con- 
sidered from world-wide aspects. The Due d*Au- 
difTret-Pasquier is replaced by M. de Kerdrel, a 
L^itimist nobleman of small account. Victor Hugo 
only comes when the amnesty is to be discussed ; 
others reserve their energies for pay-days. The Due 
de Broglie seems to have the senate all to himself, 
and talks in a free and easy manner to his friend 
Admiral la Ronci^re le Noury as though it belonged 
to them. M. Batbie joins them, too, and his immense 
bulk quite hides the duke and his gallant friend. 
The youngest senator, M. Vaudier, meantime accosts 
General de Cissey as who should say, " Hazy day, 
Master Noah ; " and then there is the drawing of lots 
for Committees, while M. Tolain, senator and work- 
ing-man (an engraver by trade), looks narrowly into 
the doctrine of chances. 

By-and-by M. de Kerdrel reads a message, as the 
chief usher knew he would, from the Chamber of 
Deputies, demanding the abrogation of the existing 
laws on the Press. The Senate is asked by the 
Lower House to vote urgency, in order that the 
question may be at once settled, and the Senate re- 
fuses to do so out of sheer contrariness, while the 
President rings a bell of tremendous power to enforce 
order. There is more decorum in the Senate than in 
the Lower House, and less noise ; but still there is so 
much persistent babble that the stenographers cannot 
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hear a legislator who reads a dull speech with a dole- 
ful hum like that of a bluebottle in the dark. His 
words seem, however, to concern M. Buffet, who is 
seated alone and jots notes, till the ubiquitous Due de 
Broglie draws near and takes possession of the ex- 
Minister, notes and all. M. Adam, husband of the 
amiable lady who was recently captured by a French 
line-of-battle ship ; M. Henri Martin, the historian ; 
and M. Littrd form the most interesting group dis- 
coverable as they talk together ; while M. Gavardie, a 
Bonapartist, is in vain trying to make himself heard. 
But when M. Ernest Picard addresses a few words 
to the House one might hear a pin fall. He is an 
admirable speaker, clear and concise ; and his subject 
to-day is the appointment of the Presidents of the 
mixed Courts of Arbitration, which decide all disputes 
between master and workman. The Government has 
hitherto had the absolute gift of these offices, and it 
is now proposed that they should be made elective. 
M. Isaac Crdmieux (still with a fine crop of iron-grey 
hair at eighty-one) testifies approval of this project ; but 
it finds no favour with the senators generally. Directly 
M. Picard has ended his speech several of them take 
black velvet skull-caps out of their pockets, and 
prepare for a doze while the lamps are being lighted. 
The business of the day terminates shortly afterwards 
by the discussion of some aggrieved person's petition 
for authority to institute legal proceedings against a 
senator who is by law inviolable ; and that petition is 
promptly rejected. Then the House adjourns for 
a week, though several jocose senators propose, 
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amidst subdued laughter, that it shall meet again on 
" fat Tuesday," which is a public holiday. It was a 
quarter past three before the senators fairly settled to 
their work ; at five minutes to four they had had^nough 
of it, and the audience dispersed to talk of hats and 
small change with quiet-hearted ushers awaiting them 
in the gloomy cupboards outside. " Voyez-vous, mon 
P^re," says a senator with a humourous twinkle in his 
cold grey eyes, as he walks away with a Jesuit father, 
who seems to have been present, though not pre- 
viously visible ; " Voyez-vous, we are the latest Consti- 
tutional failure ! Our friends call us * political invalids.' 
Your reverence, who is in the secrets of Heaven, alone 
knows what our enemies say of us. I have heard it 
is sometimes rudely hinted that we are old boys at 
play with combustibles." 

The holy man, who had doubtless sound reasons 
for desiring the stability of existing things, replied 
with words so bland and winning that the senator 
drew himself up to his full height, possibly four feet 
ten inches by correct measurement, and walked with 
a prouder stride afterwards. Perhaps he may have 
been so quickly consoled because his self-love was 
charmed back again by the priest's honeyed language ; 
perhaps because a bright girl of some twenty sum- 
mers, who is Parliamentary reporter for a provincial 
paper, tripped lightly past them with a pleasant 
smile. I should not wonder if that smart young lady 
made a good marriage. Twenty-three senators took 
off their hats to salute her before she reached the rail- 
way station, and she had a kind look for each of them. 




SITTINGS IN THE CHAMBER OF 

DEPUTIES. 

SITTING of the Chamber of the Deputies 
differs all round from one in the House 
of Commons ; and a French M. P. is a 
more demonstrative, yet, in some respects, 
a more orderly creature than his compeer at West- 
minster. There are no equivalents for Messrs. Parnell 
and Biggar at Versailles, nor would such be tolerated ; 
there are interrupters, rioters, fist-shakers, gentlemen 
who bang the lids of their desks, gentlemen who 
flourish their ivory paper-knives, gentlemen who 
imitate the squalls of wild beasts, and gentlemen who 
get called to order too often ; but all these are ani- 
mated by the exuberance of their feelings rather than 
by a premeditated purpose of misbehaviour. Even 
M. Paul de Cassagnac makes virtuous resolutions as 
to keeping quiet before he sits down, and gets carried 
along by his excitement. The Chamber, like most 
Continental Parliament houses, is shaped like an 
amphitheatre. At the base of the horseshoe rises a 
platform, at the top of which is perched the President's 
armchair and his table, adorned with a silver bell 
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hung upon a swivel. Behind the President sits one 
of the quaestors, whom he consults upon points of 
order; on a line with him, but a little below, are 
enthroned the eight Parliamentary secretaries, four on 
either side ; underneath them is the tribune or speak- 
ing rostruni, of mahogany, and beneath, a table for 
the shorthand writers of the "Journal Officiel." A large 
painting of the meeting of the States-General in 1789 
fills up the wall at the rear of the presidential chair, 
and to right and left hang from the ceiling to the 
floor large red velvet curtains, through which mem- 
bers pass in and out' to the refreshment and committee 
rooms. The members sit on red leather benches 
with backs, which rise in twelve tiers from the floor 
of the house, and are divided into blocks by means of 
gangways. Each bench accommodates two members, 
and every block comprises six double seats, in three 
tiers. The deputies being thus distributed in pairs, it 
is usual for friends to sit together, and a man having 
once chosen his seat keeps it throughout the session. 
He has before him a rosewood desk with a black 
leather top, of which he retains the key, and his 
ownership is marked by his card, inserted in a gilt 
frame against the back of the desk ledge. The desk 
is provided with an inkstand, blotting book, and 
stationery, and also with two packs of tickets, one 
blue, the other white, which are used in voting. 
These tickets bear the member's name, and the white 
means " Yes," the blue " No." A deputy generally 
begins writing letters the instant he takes his seat, 
and often continues all through the debate. It 
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requires a very thrilling speech to make all the mem- 
bers drop their pens and sit back to listen ; and 
generally the business men, lawyers, bankers, jour- 
nalists, &c., keep on writing the whole time, no matter 
what may be doing. When the division bell is rung 
by the President the members do not leave their 
seats, but drop their tickets into wooden urns carried 
round by the ushers. This facilitates the use of 
proxies, which has become an established custom, 
though illegal. In very important divisions a member 
who wishes to prevent his opponents from voting for 
absent friends, lodges a motion for an " appel nomi- 
nal ; " and in this case, the urns being placed on the 
ledge of the tribune, the members come up to vote 
one by one as their names are called over by one of 
the secretaries. This expedient always provokes a 
good deal of grumbling. 

From time immemorial the Liberal party have 
occupied the benches to the President's left, whether 
they have been in a majority or not. The Conserva- 
tives sit on the right, and the Government benches 
are the lowermost on the right side. Ministers have 
a title to sit and speak in both Houses, though of 
course they only vote with the Chamber to which 
they belong; it is not necessary, however, that a 
Minister should belong to the Legislature at all ; and 
General Berthaut, the late Minister of War, was 
neither a senator nor deputy. Government motions 
have the priority over all other business, but a debate 
must not close with a speech from a Minister, un- 
less nobody claims to be heard on the other side. 
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Members who wish to speak give in their names to the 
President beforehand, or rise in the midst of somebody 
else's speech and say, " Je demande la parole ; '* in this 
last event it is generally inferred that the demander 
wants to answer personal allegations or to speak to a 
point of order. A debate does not always, nor indeed 
often, last till all the inscribed speakers have been 
heard. When the majority have had enough of it, 
shouts of " La cl6ture ! " are raised, and the President 
takes the sense of the House, which is given by a 
lifting up of hands. A baffled member of the minority 
may then ask to be heard against the motion for 
closing the debate, but if he wanders off into a dis- 
cussion on the original Bill or motion he is promptly 
recalled to the question or silenced. What are called 
at Westminster the courtesies of debate are ignored 
at Versailles. There is no good-natured tolerance of 
respectable bores ; no suffering kn antagonist to be 
heard simply for the sake of fair play — the majority 
generally exercises its might to the utmost, and does 
its very best to be disagreeable to the minority. 
Again, there is no possibility of hampering business 
or delivering speeches upon irrelevant matter by 
means of motions for adjournment. A French M.P. 
who should move to adjourn, without really meaning 
adjournment, would be laughed at and called to order, 
if he persisted ; his motion would be put to the vote 
and shelved by the usual lifting up of hands, after 
which he would have to hold his peace. A member 
may move, as in England, " That the Noes have it," 
and demand a division, but to do this there must be 

C 
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some real doubt as to the correctness of the President's 
decision, for otherwise the motion would be shouted 
down by acclamation. Divisions are seldom held 
frivolously, for they waste too much time, and every 
motion for a scmtin must be handed up to the Presi- 
dent in writing, and signed by five members. By the 
indulgence of the House a deputy is occasionally 
allowed to speak from his place if he have only a few 
words to utter ; but the moment he looks like making 
a set speech he is chorussed to the tribune. There 
he may refresh himself if he likes with eau sucr^e^ 
beef tea, wine, syrups, or coffee, an usher being at 
hand to execute his orders. M. Thiers used to drink 
broth while speaking. M. Gambetta takes coffee, 
M. Pouyer-Quertier, champagne. Members pay five 
francs a month for refreshments, and are entitled to 
eat and drink as much as they please for that amount 
in the way of cakes, sandwiches, and light beverages. 
Formerly they dined and drank high-priced wines 
gratis, but Quaestor Baze put a stop to that. Those 
who like champagne must now pay for it out of their 
pay, which is ^1^28 a month for deputies, and £600 a 
year for senators. 

The debates at Versailles are largely attended by 
strangers, and tickets are easy to procure through 
members if the debate be not over-important On 
the great days there is as busy a traffic in tickets as 
at the door of a playhouse on a benefit night, though 
how admissions come to be so openly sold is a mystcrj'. 
The arrangements for the Press are excellent. There 
is a box of thirty scats for the Parisian journals, and 
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two of twelve apiece for foreign and provincial corre- 
spondents respectively. All these face the President's 
chair; and the boxes at the sides are reserved for 
casual strangers, the diplomatic body, former members, 
and the President's friends. There is also a fine 
stage box, as one might call it, for the army, and a 
corresponding one for the President of the Republic, 
or rather for his familiars. Ladies are not stowed 
away behind gratings, but sit in the full light ; and at 
first it strikes a foreigner rather oddly to see honour- 
able members reconnoitre their fair friends through 
opera glasses, as if they were in a theatre. It has 
been mentioned that the President has a bell ; he 
.uses it for the purpose of keeping order, and its ring 
is supposed to enjoin silence. When a member is 
unruly he is called to order ; but if, after three such 
calls, he continues to misbehave, he becomes liable 
to the " censure," which consists in having the repri- 
mand which has been pronounced against him printed 
and posted at his expense in the 36,000 communes 
of France. Formerly the President had the power 
to interdict a member for three days, and the House, 
by a vote, could exclude him from sitting for a 
month ; but these prerogatives were abolished when 
the present Chamber framed its rules, so that during 
the last session the Republicans were at a loss as 
to how to deal with M. de Cassagnac's occasional 
escapades. One of the first measures of the new 
Chamber has been to restore this necessary authority. 
French deputies have no uniform, but they all carry 
about with them a silver medal, which acts as a 
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passport, and besides admitting them to the House, 
makes them free to visit museums, public libraries, 
arsenals, dockyards, and many other places on days 
when these establishments are not open to the public. 




FRENCH PARLIAMENTARY TRAINS. 

S most French members of Parliament 
reside in Paris they are dependent upon 
the Compagnie de TOuest for transporta- 
tion to the scene of their labours, at 
Versailles ; and thence back to dinner ; and it is easy 
to picture the confusion that would arise if some 
freakish pointsman were to shoot the one o'clock 
express, with its precious cargo of senators and 
deputies, on to a wrong line and speed the lot of them 
on to Dieppe. MM. d'Audiffret-Pasquier and Gr^vy, 
the Presidents of the two Houses, would be desperately 
put out by such an occurrence. They would have to 
make shift with the seventy-six lawgivers who are 
said to reside permanently at Versailles, and with an 
odd hundred or so who might have come down by 
the earlier trains to work on Committees ; and who 
knows but that some valiant Royalist, finding his 
party in an accidental majority by this circumstance, 
might not take it into his head to carry a vote 
restoring Henri V. and the White Flag ? Quorums of 
forty and counts out are unknown in the institutions 
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of our neighbours, and a division once taken means 
a point settled ; moreover, every division, even upon 
such a question as the taxing of dogs, is a party divi- 
sion, at which the rank and file, the halt and lame of 
every faction, are expected to give attendance. That is 
why any delay in the transmission of a Parliamentary 
train inight prove a rueful business. 

But there is no such danger with the punctual 
arrangements afoot ; indeed, towards the hours of 
ID a.m. and i p.m. when the Committee express and 
the ordinary Parliamentary Grande Vitesse are re- 
spectively despatched ; and again, at 6.55 p.m., when 
the "up" Parliamentary special from Versailles is 
due, every official at St. Lazare Station in Paris 
seems to wear a look of briskness. This station is in 
itself a sight, and it may be incidentally remarked 
that it is the oldest terminus in France. When the 
first French line of rail was opened from St. Germain 
to Paris, the rather sceptical shareholders thought the 
business of traffic could be carried on in a station no 
larger than an omnibus waiting-room, and one of that 
size was accordingly built somewhere near where the 
Place de TEurope now stands ; but the crowding and 
accidents of one single week revealed the mistake 
that had been committed ; and then rose the present 
stately pile, which, with slight modifications, has 
served as a pattern to every terminus since built in 
the land. It consists mostly of staircases, up which 
may be found an immense Salle des Pas Pcrdus, 
opening on to a row of waiting rooms, where passen- 
gers are penned up till five minutes before the starting 
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of their train. A guard has charge of the sliding 
doors •; at the appointed time he shoves them noisily 
aside. There is a helter-skelter race down the plat- 
form, and the slow of foot and impotent are of course 
fain to content themselves with the worst seats, if 
haply they find seats at all. Under the Empire the 
St. Lazare terminus was noted for the unfashionable 
character of its passengers. Cotton spinners from 
Rouen, gentlemen farmers from Brittany, naval 
officers bound to or from Brest and Lorient, and cheap 
British excursionists by the Newhaven and Dieppe 
routes, were the wonted loiterers in its Hall of the 
Lost Footsteps. It was seldom that a Court party 
appeared there, for their Majesties went to St. Cloud 
by road, and the Ministers who repaired thither for 
Cabinet Councils also preferred their own con- 
veyances ; as to the rich and mighty of less than 
Imperial degree, and as to foreign monarchs on 
the tramp, their business did not often take them 
into the West of France, and they were chiefly to 
be seen at the Gare du Nord, or at one of its three 
towering sisters, the Gares de Lyon, de Strasbourg, 
and d'Orldans. But behold, the great war came, and 
in consequence of it the St. Lazare terminus lifted 
up its head finely above all the rest, for such is 
the rule of ups and downs. Firstly, at the close 
of the siege of Paris, it was by this inlet that the 
officers of. the splendid " Kaiserliche-Konigsliche " 
garrison at Versailles would enter, dressed in mufti, 
into the capital to view the sights of the splendid 
city they had conquered ; and many a small king 
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and serene prince has passed through the hall, 
half nervous lest he should be recognized in spite 
of his plain clothes and be mobbed. After the 
siege came the Commune, during which all the best 
blood in France was pent up within the Royal 
City of Louis XIV., and at the end of the "fiery 
week " in May, it was again through the St Lazare 
station that this horde of nobles, statesmen, bankers, 
generals, and conservative journalists rushed, panic- 
stricken and revengeful, to see what damage had been 
done to their houses and chattels by the champions 
of social regeneration. From that time to this the 
Western Railway terminus has maintained its place 
as a sort of ante-chamber to the Parliament House 
and the Government offices. All the year round, but 
principally during the Session, its flags are trodden by 
the foremost men of the country ; and so accustomed 
are the officials to rub against ministers, dukes, 
diplomatists, and marshals, that they have actually 
caught a polish of fair civility — a peculiarity nowhere 
else to be met with among French functionaries of 
subordinate rank. 

It has been said that there are two " down " 
expresses .every day, and that the one which leaves 
Paris at ten is used principally by members who 
serve on Committees. As every French legislator 
belongs to a Committee of some sort, the ten o'clock 
express ought by rights to be full every day ; but 
Committee work is generally relinquished to men who 
have a taste for hard labour without profit or honour, 
and the wonder is, not that there should be so few of 
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these ten o'clock passengers, but that there should 
be so many. The Committee worker is generally an 
able man, a conscientious one always, else he would 
be about his business or pleasure in Paris instead of 
devoting his forenoon to thankless toil. It is he who 
drafts all the Bills and is the virtual law-maker, for 
the public debates are mere wordy jousts in which 
members who are not doers but talkers only run 
amuck at one another through the schedules of a 
carefully-planned bill, about which they care as little 
as a Tartar horseman for the furrows of a neatly 
ploughed field. Naturally the Committee-man has 
some sense of his importance, and he commonly 
frisks through the station with a fat sheaf of papers 
under his arm, and an escort of lawyers, engineers, or 
men of science, out of whom he has been pumping 
facts steadily for days. If you want to gather some 
surprising information about the yield of beetroot 
sugar in France, the produce of the olive groves, 
or the working of Government monopolies, the 
ten o'clock express is the train to travel by. You 
will learn there how a Frenchman who has crammed 
his head with special knowledge becomes wise to 
a point you could never have conceived ; nay, he will 
impart his wisdom in sententious scraps of such 
aggressive force as will first fairly startle his hearer ; 
then abash him profoundly. For all this, there 
are sublime dreamers among these French Committee 
members— men whose thoughts spring from a source 
of deep and pure philanthropy ; and if their enthusi- 
astic illusions may occasionally provoke a smile it is 
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but just to remember that some of the principles 
which they strive so patiently to embody in legislation 
are such as this world of ours would possibly be all 
the better for not making too light of. 

At ten o'clock the Parliamentary passengers have 
the St. Lazare Station all to themselves ; but it is 
not so at one p.m., when the place becomes a ren- 
dezvous for all the Parisian quidnuncs, provincial 
sightseers, and gaping tourists from Albion who 
desire to stare at the political lions. In times of 
great excitement, and when some bill of unusual 
interest is to be discussed, an extra supply of 
police is often called in to marshal the crowd into 
lines, and enterprising touts make fine receipts of 
halfpence by pointing out to the credulous this 
old man on crutches as M. Gambetta, and that 
young one with moustaches as M. Emile de Girardin. 
Very much starched is the deportment of most of 
the celebrities who hurry by, and the sight reminds 
one in nothing of the cheery, gossiping, jovial col- 
lection of faces which a gathering of the British House 
of Commons would present. The fact is that British 
M.P.'s seldom owe the whole of their social status to 
the fact that they sit in Parliament. They are influen- 
tial squires, bankers, manufacturers, and can aflbrd to 
unbend in public without fear that their condescension 
will be misread by the vulgar eye ; but the great majo- 
rity of French members would relapse into nothingness 
if they lost their seats ; so while the fun lasts they 
play their parts with all the pompous gravity of stage 
" supers." Not even the best of French politicians is free 
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from the deformity of a high look and proud stomach 
— he caught the blemishes when young to public life, 
and they never leave him — but by far the most ridicu- 
lous offenders in this respect are the Radical members. 
If you wish to see the face of a thoroughly self-satis- 
fied prig, watch any one among that numerous band 
of feeless doctors and briefless barristers who got 
elected as exponents of "extreme views." These 
gentry strut and " pose " as if all creation were intent 
on their sayings ; they are not content with the 
humble title of deputy, but style themselves " repre- 
sentatives of the people," "champions of the Great 
Idea," and so forth ; they tell you that they are ready 
to face persecution, and constantly fly when no man 
pursueth — in sum, they are poor fellows, a terror to 
their families and a weariness to the beholder. 
Frankly speaking, there is but one class of persons in 
the Parliamentary trains who are not afraid to give 
vent to exuberant spirits, and whose mirth is con- 
tagious for the looker on, and these are the journalists, 
who generally travel in a carriage by themselves. 
Whether it be that their isolation, proceeding as it 
does in great part from the horror in which they are 
held by all professed politicians, induces an indepen- 
dent bearing, or whether the conditions of journalism 
in France are more exhilarating than in most other 
lands, certain it is that the Parisian scribe goes about 
grinning like the Psalmist's dog. He is not sent to 
Versailles to indite serious reports, but to prepare a 
column full of jokes on the personal characteristics of 
members, their clothes, noses, the cut of their hair, 
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their coughs and colds — matters which by the news- 
papers of other countries are passed over in respectful 
silence. If by chance he introduces himself into the 
eighth seat of a carriage occupied by seven members* 
his entrance operates as effectually to check conversa- 
tion as the presence of a lively polecat would do. 
The journalist develops his peculiarities, which are 
especially irritating to those in his company; on a 
rainy day at Versailles you may always trust him to 
secure the best cabs for himself and friends, and on 
the return journey he will be found primed with bits 
of important political intelligence, which the members 
themselves have not, for the life of them, been able to 
obtain. If questioned as to where he got these facts, 
he will answer quite coolly that he has been inter- 
viewing a lady's-maid, who is on confidential terms 
with the barber who dresses the hair of President 
MacMahon's own valet. 




CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT 

IN FRANCE. 

IVY, who appears to have known the 
Gauls as well as Caesar, wrote of them. 
Prima eorum prcelia pltis quant virorum^ 
postrema minus quant fcBminarum esse (In 
their first efforts they are more than men — in their 
last, less than women). This is as applicable to 
modern Frenchmen. There never was a grander 
rising than that of 1789, but it did little good, for the 
old reason, that there were no men to direct it. One 
may also observe that it was a revolution of hatred, 
and hatred is proverbially blind. In the eyes of the 
downtrodden bourgeoisie and people the one thing to 
be done was to shatter the power of the nobility and 
clergy; and no account was taken of the fact that 
as the power of those two orders was derived largely 
from the possession of land, reforms to be just and 
durable must be effected with their concurrence, and 
avoid all semblance of spoliation ; failing which the 
despoiled orders would become the implacable foes 
of the Revolution, and bequeath their hostility as a 
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tradition to their descendants. The garrulous soph- 
ists who had their heads full of schemes for the 
regeneration of the human race, thought by decreeing 
equality and wholesale confiscation to reduce the 
ci-devants to the rank of citizens, whereas they 
simply put them outside the pale of their re-organ- 
ized society ; and they have paid for their error by 
this result : — that the nobility and clergy are to this 
day preventing the principles of the Revolution from 
taking root. 

It was at the very outset of the Revolution that 
the aristocracy perceived whither the reforms were 
tending ; nevertheless, on the night of the 4th of 
August, 1789, Mathieu de Montmorency set the ex- 
ample of spontaneously surrendering all his privileges 
as a noble, and his brother nobles followed suit. 
They hoped by this act of policy to conciliate the 
Third Estate, but when they saw that their con- 
cessions led only to a cry for more surrender, they 
threw down the glove and emigrated ; whereupon 
Mirabeau exclaimed : " Very well : if our Revolution 
cannot be accomplished with you, it shall be accom- 
plished against you ; " and from that moment he and 
his friends gave up their original idea of founding 
a constitution on the English pattern with two 
houses, one of Lords, the other of Commons. Si^yis, 
in moving that the legislature should comprise a 
single house, gave the following reasons : — ^** Law is 
the will of the people ; a people cannot have at one 
and the same time two different wills on the same 
subject ; therefore, the legislative body which re- 
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presents the people must be essentially one. What 
is the use of two houses ? If the two agree, one of 
them is useless ; if they are antagonistic, one of the 
two is not merely opposed to the will of the people, 
but prevents that will from being carried out. It is 
the confiscation of national sovereignty." On the 
strength of this paradox the first constitution pro- 
vided for the institution of a single triennial house 
elected by middle-class suffrage : the king was to 
have the right of vetoing bills for four years, and the 
ministers were to be responsible to the king only, and 
not to the legislature. 

This first constitution was voted in 1791, and 
lasted twelve months. It divided the electoral body 
into primary assemblies^ which named the electors, 
and electoral assemblies^ which chose the deputies. 
The primary assemblies included all citizens of 
twenty-five enrolled in the Garde Nationale, and 
paying rates equivalent to the local value of three 
days of manual labour ; the electoral assemblies 
were formed of freeholders and of tenants paying 
an eight-pound rental. The king could not dissolve 
the legislature, so that in case of conflict he had to 
incur all the odium of withstanding the popular will. 
But the supposition that he could ever use his veto 
was from the first scouted as monstrous. Two pea- 
sants, said M. Thiers, were supping on a bench. 
"What does veto mean.?" asked one. "You see 
this basin of soup } " answered the other. " I have 
had the trouble of preparing and cooking it : well, 
the king comes to me and says, *Now, then, throw 
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that soup on the ground ; ' and I must do it. That's 
what veto means." No king trained in the aristo- 
cratic principles of the last century could rule with 
such a constitution as the above. The Constituent 
Assembly, before separating, had enacted that none 
of its members should be eligible : the new legis- 
lature and first parliament was consequently com- 
posed of fresh men, whose experience of politics had 
been acquired in revolutionary clubs. The king, 
seeing these gentlemen vote one subversive law after 
another, and finding that they expected him to 
submit to their approval all appointments, down to 
those in his household, took to flight. Captured at 
Varennes and brought back to Paris, his nominal 
authority lasted but little longer, for after the inva- 
sion of the Tuileries on the loth of August, 1792, he 
was formally deposed. A republic was then pro- 
claimed ; the National Assembly dissolved itself, and 
made way for a Convention commissioned to sus- 
pend the first constitution and draw up another ; 
and meanwhile the executive was entrusted to a 
Committee of Public Safety composed of twelve 
members. 

Robespierre was the principal author of the second 
constitution, which might well have been the work 
of a lunatic. Universal suflrage was established, 
and a single house was to be elected annually. 
The executive was to be vested in twelve members, 
also elected annually, and all appointments, even 
to sub-lieutenancies in the army, were to be ratified 
by the Assembly. For local affairs every department 
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was endowed with a similar council and board, and so 
was every commune for municipal business. If this 
constitution had ever been practically tried, it would 
have converted France into a vast talking-shop ; but, 
although on being submitted to a plebiscite it was 
accepted by 1,801,918 votes to 11,610, it was a consti- 
tution still-bom. Robespierre said he kept it in re- 
serve till the guillotine should have done its work : 
as the guillotine, however, wound up its labours by 
putting his own head into the basket, his successors 
at the helm decided to frame a third constitution, 
that should " eschew the evils which experience had 
demonstrated in the first two." 

Accordingly, a couple of chambers were instituted 
— the Council of the Elders and the Council of the 
Five Hundred. The two hundred and fifty members 
of the former were elected for five years by those of 
the latter, who in their turn were chosen quinquen- 
nially by manhood suffrage. As to the executive, it 
was the paramount object of the republicans to pre- 
vent any citizen from seizing upon the dictatorship, 
so a quorum of five Directors was appointed — one to 
retire annually by rotation. The Directors were 
elected by the two houses in convention, and they 
were not to be re-eligible — a proviso which naturally 
acted as an incentive to them to employ their term of 
office in enriching themselves, since they could not be 
deposed if they bungled the public affairs, nor re- 
warded by a new lease of power if they ruled with 
ability. 

Such a constitution might have righted itself in 

D 
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time by the introduction of a responsible cabinet and 
by the reduction of the five Directors to one ; but the 
republicans began to learn now what it was to have 
declared war to the knife with the nobility. No 
sooner was the Directory established than ardent 
royalists sprang up in both chambers. Paris became 
a hotbed of conspiracies, and the Directors, thwarted 
at every step, soon quarrelled among themselves as to 
the measures that ought to be taken to restore order. 
In 1797 the Directors Barthdemy and Camot, along 
with fifty-three members of the two Assemblies, were 
arrested by order of the other three Directors, and 
transported to the West Indies. The famous Barras 
was the instigator of this coup-d'^taty and he simul- 
taneously gagged the press, suspended the right of 
public meeting, and used military force to put down 
the populace, who, knowing that Carnot had been 
proscribed for his republicanism, agitated for his re- 
lease. All this could only be the prelude to a monar- 
chical restoration ; and, in fact, Barras was negotiating 
to restore Louis XVIII. for the sum of three million 
francs and the title of duke. But he foolishly tarried 
in his parleys with the royalist emissaries, and General 
Bonaparte, who had been waiting his opportunity, 
and suspected Barras's designs, ran athwart them by 
suddenly overturning the Directorate with his soldiers* 
bayonets on the i8th Brumaire (9th November, 1799). 
The reign of Liberty, as it was called, had then 
lasted ten years, and had been, from first to last, an 
era of ruin, disorder, and bloodshed, unrelieved by a 
single day of lawful freedom. Honest people were 
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sickened : men who had joined in storming the Bastile 
and looked on complacently while Louis XVL's head 
fell, were fain to own that liberty is not founded 
by license and long speeches, nor fraternity promoted 
by the executioner. The tradesmen, who had been 
beggared whilst the three constitutions were being ex- 
perimented, wanted to re-open their shops ; the people, 
who had bought the confiscated lands of nobles, were 
anxious to till them ; the women wished once more to 
pray in the churches. By all, in short, who had a 
penny to lose, or believed they had a soul to save, Bona- 
parte's coup'd'^tat was acclaimed with enthusiasm. 

Bonaparte was shrewd enough to see that in order to 
keep his hold on the nation he must rule by methods 
altogether new. His task was to become a despot with- 
out reviving any of the unpopular institutions of the 
old royalty — to yield far less freedom than Louis XVI. 
had been prepared to do, and yet to make the French 
think they had gained a good deal by putting him at 
their head. It needed all the ingenuity of an excep- 
tionally crafty mind to solve this problem ; and the 
constitution of the Year VIII. is consequently in 
every way a remarkable work. Three consuls ^ were 

^ Bonaparte's two first colleagues were Si^y^s and Roger 
Ducos, but both resigned on finding that the First Consul 
intended they should be mere ciphers ; and their places were 
taken by Cambac^r^s and Lebrun. The constitution made the 
Second and Third Consul subordinate to the First ; and Cam- 
bac^r^s and Lebrun were both deroted men, who never gave 
Bonaparte any trouble. When he became Emperor he re- 
warded them with dukedoms, and created the former arch- 
chancellor, the latter arch-treasurer. 
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entrusted with the executive, and the legislative power 
was vested in four assemblies — the Senate, Council of 
State, Tribunate, and Legislative Body. The initia- 
tive of all laws lay with the Consuls. When a law 
had been conceived by them, it was submitted to the 
Council of State for preparation ; once drafted in the 
form of a bill, it was laid before the Tribunate, who 
discussed and amended it ; and then it was introduced 
into the Corps Ldgislatif, whose members voted on it. 
The Tribunes first debated among themselves in pri- 
vate upon the merits of the bill ; they then delegated 
three of their number to support it or oppose it, as 
the case might be, before the Legislative Body. At 
the same time three orators were deputed from the 
Council of State to speak in favour of the bill, and 
the Corps L^gislatif voted in silence /n? or con,, with- 
out having the right to express an opinion aloud or to 
propose amendments. To guard the members of all 
four assemblies against popular influence, debates were 
always conducted with closed doors, and any publica- 
tion of the proceedings was made a criminal offence. 

The members of the Council of State were appointed 
by the First Consul, and might be dismissed at his 
good pleasure. The Senate was called "conserva- 
tive " from the idea that it was to protect the consti- 
tution against revolutionary encroachments. It was 
composed of eighty members, nominated for life by 
the First Consul, and their duties consisted in ratify- 
ing the laws passed by the legislators and electing 
from the " national lists " the members of the Tribu- 
nate and Corps L^gislatif 
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These " national lists " were the product of a four- 
fold election. The electoral body comprised all 
Frenchmen who had reached the age of twenty-one. 
The electors of each communal district deputed one- 
tenth of their number to make out a list of communal 
notabilities, and from this list the departmental prefect 
selected the public functionaries of the district- 
mayor, justice of the peace, &c. The communal list, 
in their turn, chose a tenth of their number for the 
departmental list, from which the prefect or the First 
Consul chose the higher functionaries of the depart- 
ment ; a tenth of the departmental elect were then 
chosen to form a national list, whose members were 
eligible to all functions of the state ; and from this 
third list it was that the Senate chose the Tribunate 
and Corps L^gislatif. 

Thus, every public official was supposed to pass 
through an election of some sort, and to enjoy the 
confidence of his fellow-citizens ; but Bonaparte, who 
guessed that some of his partisans might fail to secure 
election, had reserved to himself the right to inscribe 
"men of proved merit" on any list he pleased; so 
that, as a check upon the appointing power of the 
executive, all this cumbrous system of elections was 
illusory. As a matter of fact, he expected all his 
officials and legislators to be his abject servants ; and 
one can scarcely understand how as many as five 
Tribunes had the hardihood to oppose the Senatus 
Consultum of 1802, which elected him Consul for life. 
The names of these five have acquired a certain 
celebrity : they were Carnot, Benjamin Constant, 
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Lanjuinais, Ch^nier and Damon ; and all were forth- 
with expelled from their seats in the Tribunate with 
Ignominy for having presumed to take their indepen- 
dence au sMetuc, 

The fifth and sixth constitutions of France, those 
of the years X. and XI L, were but modifications of 
that of the year VIII. Upon becoming Consul for 
life, Bonaparte increased the power of the Senate by 
giving it the right to suspend the jury, dissolve the 
Tribunate and Legislative Body, to suppress the 
municipal and departmental councils, and to vote 
organic decrees having force of law without the 
sanction of the chambers. By the constitution of the 
year XII. (1804) the government of France became 
imperial, and Napoleon I. was invested with the 
supreme right of quashing all decisions, legislative and 
judicial, of levying troops by decree, and of raising 
money, either by tax or loan, with the sole permission 
of the Senate. 

Such a constitution was all very well for an epoch 
of military glory, when men's minds were too much 
bent on the great struggles with foreign powers to 
care about home politics ; but Napoleon appears to 
have thought that he could drive his four legislative 
bodies like a team of tame horses through a period of 
troubles and disasters ; and herein he was mistaken. 
The imperial constitution scarcely allowed a loophole 
through which public opinion could find a lawful 
vent ; and yet as soon as reverses began all the 
communal and departmental councils turned restive 
and began to elect liberals, the Corps L<5gislatif 
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rejected imperial bills, and even the Senate grew dis- 
affected and claimed to exert its right of stopping 
supplies. Napoleon, harried on all sides by victorious 
armies, made a pathetic appeal to this once servile 
body not to hamper him at a moment when all the 
strength of the country was needed to repulse the 
invasion ; but he could only obtain money and troops 
by promising what Si^y^s sarcastically termed "une 
constitution pour des hommes, pas pour des enfants;" 
and before he could redeem his pledges the Allies had 
forced him to abdicate and Louis XVIII. had been 
restored. On learning that the emperor had fled, the 
conservative Senate manfully voted his deposition, 
and Cambac^r^s exclaimed with the dry humour of a 
Frenchman : " Strange, that we should have allowed 
one man to confiscate all the liberties of the Revolution, 
and that he should have so run a-muck with them ! '* 
" I feel as if I had just been unsaddled after carrying 
a madman on my back," answered Fouch^ duke of 
Otranto and late minister of police. 

Louis XVIIL, impressed by his stay in England 
with the security which a throne enjoys under popular 
institutions, established on his return to France a 
constitution modelled point for point on that of Great 
Britain. Its principles were summed up in a sort of 
Magna Charta which His Majesty granted of his own 
free will, to the disgust of his brother, the count 
d'Artois, and the rest of the royal family. The king 
was, however, a man of sound sense, who wished to 
reconcile his dynasty with the nation. He called to 
his new hereditary house of peers all those of Napo- 
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Icon's dukes, princes and cardinals who consented to 
swear fealty to him, and he refused to sign a decree 
disqualifying the " regicides " (that is, those who had 
voted Louis X VI/s death) from public office. Never- 
theless, he abolished the semblance of universal 
suffrage which had existed under Napoleon, and 
substituted for it a twenty-pound rental suffrage in 
towns and a freehold suffrage in the country. This, 
coupled with his repudiation of the tricolor flag to 
which France had become sentimentally attached, 
alienated from him all the liberals, and paved the way 
for the return of Napoleon, Now, the emperor had 
learned wisdom in the Isle of Elba ; and on arriving 
in Paris he promulgated the "Additional Act to the 
Constitution of the Empire," which endorsed the 
principal clauses of Louis XVIIL's charter, and was 
virtually a new constitution liberalized by universal 
suffrage. How long this act would have remained in 
force if Napoleon had conquered at Waterloo is 
another question, for the emperor was only making 
a virtue of necessity. The country was, in 1815, 
thoroughly tired of arbitrary government, and before 
setting out for Belgium, Napoleon was obliged to 
receive deputations of working men, who in respectful 
but firm language demanded of him liberty in exchange 
for the heavy sacrifices he was going to impose on 
them. M. Tissot relates that on returning from the 
Champ de Mars, where he had been harangued at a 
review of troops by a body of masons, the emperor 
cried with rage. No doubt he keenly regretted the 
days when at a nod given to Fouchd the plain-spoken 
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masons would have been drafted into different state 
prisons, and left to cool there and repent at leisure. 
Such a way of dealing with liberals was common 
enough. Madame de Stael, Chateaubriand, and Ben- 
jamin Constant had been banished for very mild 
strictures on Napoleon's absolutism ; and the police 
registers of i8io show that there were in that year 
seventy-eight hundred Frenchmen in prison without 
trial as political suspects, 

Waterloo was fought ; the second Bourbon restora- 
tion took place ; and it was then that parliamentary 
life was inaugurated in earnest. Up to that time the 
sittings of French legislative assemblies had been 
carried on amid the din of civil war, or had been mere 
mockeries, as under Napoleon. In July, 181 5, Louis 
XVIII. conceded to his subjects the ninth constitution 
they had had since 1789. Its principles were nearly 
identical with those set forth in the charter of 18 14, 
but the right of electing their own mayors was taken 
away from the municipalities — an important change, 
if one considers that France was divided into thirty- 
six thousand communes, and that the mayors, being 
appointed by government, were necessarily hot parti- 
sans, and used their influence for the ministry of the 
day in the elections. The ultra-royalists, roused and 
made furious by their long exile, entered upon the 
session of 181 5 with the avowed intention of crushing 
liberalism all over the kingdom. It was a somewhat 
strange thing to see a legislative assembly trying to 
abolish its own prerogatives in favour of a sovereign 
desirous to preserve them. The Chamber of Deputies 
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wished to push the king to a coup-cT^iaty and force 
him to tear up the Charter and rule as Napoleon had 
done. Talleyrand remarked dryly that these zealous 
servants were more royalist than the king: Louis 
XVIII. himself grew alarmed, and resolved to appeal 
to the country. The result was, that the new elections 
sent to the lower house a strong minority of liberals, 
and the ultra-royalist ministry was replaced by one 
more progressive. All went well up to 1820. The 
liberal party, secretly favoured by the king, were 
steadily gaining ground, France was in the enjoyment 
of prosperity and reasonable freedom, and everything 
seemed to bode that the Bourbons would succeed in 
consolidating themselves, when on the 13th of Feb- 
ruary the duke de Berri, son and heir of the count 
d'Artois, was assassinated by the republican Louvel. 
This was the signal for a violent and pitiless re-action. 
The Septennial law was voted (the Parliaments had 
till then been quinquennial), the liberty of the press 
was suspended, and upon the dissolution of the lower 
house such a pressure was laid upon the electors by 
prefects and mayors that the new deputies were all, 
excepting seventeen, government nominees. Shortly 
afterward the death of Napoleon completed the 
discouragement of the liberals, who were making 
common cause with the Bonapartists ; and had Louis 
XVIII. chosen to proclaim himself absolute, he might 
have done so with little opposition : indeed, the 
upper and middle classes were so much horrified by 
the murder of the heir-presumptive to the crown that 
they would rather have approved such a measure. 
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However, the king let his opportunity slip, and when, 
later, his brother, Charles X., attempted to repair the 
omission, it was too late : the country had had time 
to become liberal again by 1830. After submitting 
with resignation to the re-establishment of primo- 
geniture and entail, to the vote of forty millions 
sterling in favour of the nobles who had emigrated 
during the Revolution, and to the law of sacrilege, 
which ranked scoffers in churches among felons, the 
people rose to arms at the ordonnances of July, by 
which it was sought to fetter newspapers, suspend the 
right of public meeting, and put the management of 
elections wholly in the hands of government. Three 
days of revolution followed, the throne was once 
more overthrown, and the nation, by the hands of 
seven self-elected delegates, drew up its tenth consti- 
tution and proclaimed the Duke of Orleans king. 
" His majesty will be the best of republics," said 
La Fayette, in the style of M. Prudhomme, as he in- 
troduced the new sovereign to the blood-stained mob 
outside the Hdtel de Ville. 

The revised Charter was certainly as liberal as 
could be desired. It abolished hereditary peerages 
and primogeniture, fixed the suffrage at an eight- 
pound rental in towns, declared the press free, restored 
the election of mayors to the municipalities, made a 
sweep of all sinecures and consecrated the principle 
of ministerial responsibility, which till then had 
existed rather in the spirit than in the letter of the 
law. But it is not enough to have good constitutions : 
one must have statesmen powerful enough to make 
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the people obey them. During ten years the con- 
spiracies of legitimists, irepublicans, and Bonapartists 
left the July monarchy no rest; and when, in 1840, 
M. Guizot acceded to office, he endeavoured to secure 
himself a parliamentary majority by artificial methods 
which cost Louis Philippe his throne. It was M. 
Guizot's capital error to suppose that France could 
be made to resemble England ; and he aspired to 
organize a party which, like that of the Tories, should 
be a standing bulwark to the throne. He forgot that 
the Revolution, by ostracizing the nobility and parcel- 
ing out all their great territorial properties into small 
holdings, had destroyed the foundations upon which 
such conservative parties as those of England are 
based, and that modern French statesmen have no 
resource but to rely on the peasant population. If 
M. Guizot had set up universal suffrage, he would pro- 
bably have reaped the same fruits as Napoleon III. 
did later, by seeing the peasantry, who hate revolutions, 
return conservative majorities. As it was, M. Guizot, 
finding the middle-class electors hopelessly liberal, set 
about packing the Chamber with government officials. 
There were in 1846 no less than one hundred and 
eighty-four members, out of three hundred, holding 
appointments in the gift of the ministry. All the arts 
familiar to Walpole had been used to ensure the 
return of these placemen, or to convert into placemen 
members elected as independents ; so that it was truly 
said of Guizot, himself a man of stem integrity, that 
he was a singular instance of the incorruptible prac- 
tising corruption. In the result the premier obtained 
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what he wanted, a servile majority, but it was one that 
did not respond to the pulse of the electorate ; and 
the liberal party, finding after the elections of 1846 
that they were likely to be excluded from office for 
another seven years, started an agitation for electoral 
reform, and prepared to hold monster banquets. M. 
Guizot was so ill-advised as to forbid these banquets, 
whereupon the mobs gathered on the boulevards, one 
Lagrange seized the opportunity for discharging a 
pistol upon the guard at the Foreign Office, and on 
the guard firing back the cry uprose that the people 
were being butchered, and barricades sprang up as by 
magic. In less than twenty-four hours all the barracks 
in Paris were in the hands of the insurgents and the 
Second Republic had been proclaimed, greatly to the 
stupefaction of the country and to that of the king 
himself, who imagined that he was safely anchored in 
the affection of his subjects. 

One cannot help feeling that the Revolution of 1848 
was the most wanton and senseless ever perpetrated 
by a nation stricken with folly. The reign of Louis 
Philippe had been in the main a liberal and well- 
meaning one ; nor could any rational person hope that 
a republic would yield more freedom and public tran- 
quillity than could have been acquired by a little 
patience and through lawful means if the monarchy 
had lasted. From the outset it became visible that 
the extravagance of the extreme republicans and the 
weakness of the moderate ones would preclude the 
possibility of founding a republic ; and before the year 
was out the least far-seeing guessed that a second 
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empire was inevitable. After three years and a half 
of alternate bloodshed, proscriptions, wordy strife, and 
ministerial crises the orderly part of the population 
had indeed reached the same despondency of mind as 
their grandfathers in 1799, and they pined for a tyrant. 
In the mean time, two new constitutions had been 
voted (1848), both based on universal suffrage. The 
first had confided the executive to five directors ; the 
second had entrusted it to a single president ; and the 
legislative powers had been delegated in both cases to 
an Assembly of seven hundred and fifty members. 
But the radical defect of both constitutions was that 
they left the executive too weak. The French, unused 
to a president whose term was to last but four years, en- 
deavoured to obviate all chances of his making himself 
absolute. They feared — and with good reason, as the 
sequel showed — that, once in oflSce, the chief of the 
government would feel averse from retiring. Instead, 
however, of establishing an assembly which should act 
as a ponderating power between the executive and the 
lower house, they contented themselves with fettering 
the president by a number of restrictions, which almost 
compelled him to resort to illegal acts if he wished to 
preserve his authority. This assuredly does not justify 
the cotip (t^tat of 185 1 — which was in all respects an 
act of political brigandage — but it proves one of two 
things : either that the framers of the constitution 
were so politically blind as to be unfit to legislate, or, 
more likely hypothesis, that the majority of them, who 
were legitimists and Orleanists, had no intention that 
the republican constitution should last, but hoped, by 
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stimulating continual strife between the President and 
the Assembly, to compel him to resign. Prince Louis 
Napoleon did not resign, but held fast, and smothered 
the twelfth constitution just at the moment when it 
was a moot point whether the Count de Chambord 
or the Prince de Joinville would not forcibly oust 
him from his place if he continued in power much 
longer. 

The thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth constitutions 
are those of the life-presidency in 185 1, of the Empire 
in 1852, and of the liberal empire in 1870. All three 
were modelled on those of the First Empire, with the 
exception that universal suffrage operated directly, not 
by four degrees. By the constitutions of 1 8 5 1 and 1852 
a Corps L^gislatif elected by the people was established, 
and a Senate of life-members nominated by the Em- 
peror. Laws were prepared by the Council of State, 
and* the Legislative body had no right to amend them 
nor had members of the legislature the privilege of in- 
troducing private bills or making motions. By-and- 
by the right of amendment and motion was conceded, 
and at the same time the sittings of the lower house, 
which had been held in private from 185 1 to i860, 
were made public again. All through his reign the 
Emperor was divided by the fear of losing his throne 
if he loosened the tight curb which he had set on his 
unruly subjects, and of imperilling the prospects of 
his successor if he refused the liberal demands for 
which the noisiest section of the people continually 
clamoured. His doubts took shape in repeated changes, 
until at length, in 1870, he tried the experiment of a half- 
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hearted parliamentary regime with ministerial respon- 
sibility, and a certain freedom of the press and of 
public meetings. The fifteenth constitution lasted 
from May to September. A sixteenth was voted on 
the 2Sth of February, 1875, with the details of which 
every one is familiar : whether it will escape the fate 
of speedy and inglorious interment which has befallen 
all its predecessors is an interesting subject for specu- 
lation. 




RECOLLECTIONS OF M. THIERS. 

OUIS Adolphe Thiers was remarkable 
from his youth for a wonderful vivacity, 
a pert wit, and a keen lover of fun. Born 
at Marseilles, he glowed with the warm 
Phocaean blood, and the earliest anecdotes of him 
record his aptitude for putting the laughers on his 
side whenever his liberal sentiments dragged him into 
any scrape. There is an untranslatable story of a 
Rabelaisian reception which he gave, in night attire, 
to a deputation of Royalist officers who called on him 
at Aix to demand satisfaction for a facetious squib 
he had inserted in a local print. He was then twenty, 
and soon afterwards played the Academy of Mont- 
pellier a fine trick by forcing it to award him a prize 
which the members had determined not to award him. 
It was a prize for an historical essay, and the Academy, 
feeling a strong antipathy for young Thiers because 
of his opinions, thought to snub him by putting his 
name second on the list and giving the prize to one 
Louis Duval. Unfortunately, Duval and Thiers were 
one and the same, for the wily law student had sent 

E 
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in two essays, and the mortification of the Academy- 
appears to have been all the greater at this hoax, as 
Thiers subsequently published the two essays, and 
allowed the world to judge that the one he had sent 
in his real name was much the better of the two. M. 
Thiers's prize amounted to ;£'20, and his friend Mignet 
having at the same date won another of £^o, this 
gave the pair a joint sum of £60y wherewith they 
set off together to try their fortunes in Paris. Both of 
them were engaged at once as writers on the " Globe," 
and it is worth noting that Thiers's articles imme- 
diately attracted such attention that the highest poli- 
tical destinies were predicted to their author. Prince 
Talleyrand, alluding to his small stature, said, " // est 
petity mats il grandiray Benjamin Constant called 
him a gamin sublime. 

Meanwhile the young scribe, who was doing hack 
work — writing political leaders one day, theatrical 
criticisms the next, and even comic sonnets when 
he had time, took it into his head that he should 
like to go on a scientific voyage round the world, 
and was very nearly involving Mignet in this ex- 
ipedition, which would have kept them away from 
Europe for several years. Some trivial accident 
baulked him of his whim, and he set to work writing 
the " History of the Revolution " instead. This 
work was ordered of M. Thiers by a publisher who 
had originally bespoken it of an author in repute at 
the time, but since forgotten. This gentleman having 
died whilst his first volume was in the press, the 
publisher requested Thiers to work up the materials 
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of it into his own book — which Thiers declined to do, 
saying the materials were not worth much ; neverthe- 
less, the first edition of the first six volumes, which 
were published simultaneously, was actually put forth 
as the posthumous work of the deceased writer. It 
was not till the second edition that Thiers's name 
appeared, and the success of the work was so signal 
that it at once put the young author into the fore- 
most literary rank, and earned him the title of 
"National Historian." Subsequently, when Thiers, 
Mignet, and Armand Carrel clubbed their resources 
to found a newspaper which should promote a vehe- 
ment but constitutional opposition to the Bourbons, 
Mignet took half his friend's popular title to christen 
the new journal, and it became the famous "Na- 
tional." 

It has often been said that Thiers did more than 
any other man to overthrow the Bourbons ; and this 
IS true. He made war upon them with texts of the 
Constitution, saying : ^^ Enfermons-les dans la Charte ; 
Us serontforch de sauter par lafenitrer For all this, 
he did not want to dethrone the King. The plan of 
the " National " had been drawn up at Prince Talley- 
rand's Chateau de la Rochecotte, and the Duke 
d'Orleans, afterwards Louis Philippe, had subscribed 
largely to the preliminary expenses, on the under- 
standing that the King's Ministers only were to be 
attacked. When, in 1829, Charles X. did what 
Marshal MacMahon has lately re-done in dissolving a 
Liberal Parliament, the campaign for the re-election 
of the 221 popular members was carried on by the 
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same Constitutional methods as were pursued in 
1877 for the re-election of the 363, and then, as 
in 1877, M. Thiers took the lead in agitating for the 
people's lawful rights — nothing more and nothing 
else. Charles X. having stubbornly resolved to 
reply to the re-election of the 221 by a coup 
ddtat, M. Thiers was one of the first to hear of 
the King's Ordinances, which had been signed on 
Sunday evening, the 2Sth July, 1830. This was on 
the Monday morning, and he repaired at once to the 
office of the "National," where he drew up the 
memorable " Protest of the Journalists," which, 
before noon, was signed by every writer of mark 
on the Liberal side. As M. Thiers was leaving 
the newspaper office, a servant of Prince Talleyrand 
accosted him and thrust into his hand a laconic note 
thus worded, " Go and gather cherries," which was a 
hint to proceed to the house of one of the Prince's 
friends, Madame de Courchamp, who lived at Mont- 
morency (famed for its cherries), and there lie hid 
till the impending storm had passed over. Thiers 
did not at once take the hint, but spent his day 
in trying to direct the Liberal agitation towards 
obtaining a simple change of Ministry along with the 
cancelling of the Ordinances. He energetically sought 
to dissuade those who were for resisting the King's 
decree forthwith by arms, and on the morning of 
Tuesday, the 27th, when barricades were raised, he 
left Paris, because he thought the people were taking 
a rash step, which would result in a fearful butchery 
and cause himself and all his friends to be shot 
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It must be remembered that at that time no man 
could foresee how egregiously Marshal Marmont, 
who commanded the King's troops, would blunder; 
neither was it supposed that Prince Polignac had coun- 
selled the Ordinances without making sure of the army 
beforehand. It turned out that the commonest pre- 
cautions had been neglected, and the dynasty fell 
after a three days' battle,* sharply fought indeed, but 
hopeless from first to last. M. Thiers repeatedly said 
since that Prince Polignac's first step ought to have 
been to have the leading journalists arrested ; and he 
himself felt so sure that some such measure would be 
attempted that, after he had drawn up the protest 
above mentioned, he remarked — *^ II nous faut des 
tites au bos de ce papier ^^ and, so saying, put his own, 
ix, his signature. When, however, the battle between 
the army and the people was fairly entered on, M. 
Thiers appears to have regretted having gone "to 
gather cherries," for he returned to Paris amid the 
heat of the third day's fighting, and, without caring 
for the bullets that were whistling to and fro, dashed 
about the streets to try and collect adherents for the 
Duke of Orleans. He also caused a proclamation of 
the Duke, as King, to be printed, and rushed out to 
distribute copies of it, still damp from the press, 
among the victorious insurgents ; but this proceeding 
nearly cost him his life, for on the Place de la Bourse 
the crowds were shouting for a Republic, and a cry 
was raised to lynch M. Thiers, who only escaped 
by bolting into a pastrycook's shop, and taking 
a sort of header into the open trap that led to the 
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kitchen. Nothing daunted, the indefatigable little 
patriot went presently to hunt up M. Scheffer, one of 
the Duke of Orleans's intimate friends, and they two 
started off for Neuilly together, to offer the crown 
to the head of the younger branch without taking 
counsel of anybody else. The Duke was not at home, 
but the Duchess was, and she received the visitors 
with an austere indignation, as if their proposal were 
an insult. Marie Am^lie had never a spark of 
ambition, and she was, besides, attached to the 
Duchess of Berri, her relative. "I can understand 
that you, sir, should make such an offer who do not 
know us," she said, addressing M. Thiers ; " but 
M. Scheffer, who is an old acquaintance, must know 
us better than to suppose that the Duke of Orleans 
could entertain your proposal for a minute." Luckily, 
the Duke's shrewd sister, the Princess Adelaide, 
supervened, and took a different view of the situation. 
She said that the choice lay between accepting the 
throne or going into exile, and that she preferred the 
former alternative. "My brother would obtain no 
thanks if he followed the King into exile," said she, 
tartly, " and I don't see why he should make a sacri- 
fice that would never be appreciated ; " thereupon, 
drawing M. Thiers aside, she told him where her 
brother was to be found, and M. Thiers posted off 
without delay. He saw the Duke of Orleans the 
same evening, and was despatched by him to ask the 
advice of Prince Talleyrand, who was in bed, and 
answered at once, " Let him accept," but refused to 
put that counsel in writing. As M. Thiers was going 
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out with the Prince's reply he turned to ask him 
whether his rest had been disturbed by the three 
days' cannonading. " Oh no," said the cynical diplo- 
matist, " I always sleep well to good music." 

M. Thiers was not appointed to Louis Philippe's 
first Cabinet ; but he became Minister of the Interior 
in 1832, and in that capacity had to direct the 
quelling of the insurrection in the Vendue, raised by 
the Duchess of Berri. He has been much blamed for 
making terms with an infamous person named Deutz, 
who covenanted to betray the Duchess for a sum of 
;£'4,ooo ; just as if a Minister could have had any 
option but to accept such an offer when it was made 
him ! It was equally unjust to revile M. Thiers for 
subsequently imprisoning the Duchess till she was 
unable to conceal the fact that she was pregnant, and 
had to avow a secret marriage. Sentimental forbear- 
ance towards a spirited princess who was fomenting a 
civil war would have been a crime on the part of a 
Minister charged to maintain public peace, and M. 
Thiers was only doing his duty to his King and 
country in destroying the prestige of the Duchess of 
Berri, who, however lovable in private life, was 
politically most dangerous. For all this, the poets 
and gallants who took up the Duchess's cause did 
succeed in rendering M. Thiers very unpopular, and 
this unpopularity was by-and-by increased by two 
other official acts of the Minister, namely, his sum- 
mary repression of the Republican conspiracy of the 
Rue Transnonain, and his introduction of the Press 
Bill of 183s, after Fieschi's attempt on Louis 
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Philippe's life. As to the former of these two 
measures it must be borne in mind that M. Thiers 
never had any liking for secret societies. He had 
passed through the Restoration without letting him- 
self be enrolled among the Carbonari, as was the 
fashion with most liberal-minded young men of the 
time ; he took no part in any one of the twenty- 
seven conspiracies against the Bourbons ; his maxim 
being always to fight fair by legal methods, and 
consequently he, of all men, was the least pledged to 
show quarter to men who wanted to dispose of Louis 
Philippe by assassination. 

With regard to the Press Bill of 1835 M. Thiers 
was not a free agent. The indignation caused 
by Fieschi's crime (which had resulted in the 
death of thirteen persons) was so widespread ; 
the King also declared so categorically that he 
must be protected against the slanders of intem- 
perate newspapers, that his Ministers had no choice 
but to lay the Press under a set of laws intended 
to guarantee the respectability of newspaper editors 
and publishers. As it was, M. Thiers, though 
fiercely attacked by the Liberals on account of these 
laws, was blamed by the King for being lukewarm in 
passing them ; in fact, he and Louis Philippe never 
got on very well together, and his short tenures of 
office in 1832, 1835-7, and 1839-40 were embittered 
by the numerous difficulties he experienced in trying 
to keep his balance between the Court, who thought 
him too subversive, and his friends in Parliament, who 
deemed him not progressive enough. 
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M. Thiers was what Englishmen would call a Whig, 
but he was above all a genius who claimed to dictate 
to his party instead of being dictated to, and it must 
be confessed that the Liberals were at fault in not 
giving him the same allegiance whilst he was in power 
as they did when he was in opposition. M. Thiers was 
one of those men who may be trusted to lead, and 
who must be blindly trusted, if they are to do any good. 
He was certainly of a despotic turn of mind, as great 
statesmen usually are ; he could ill brook contradic- 
tion ; he liked to have an eye on all things, to 
concern himself about little details as well as large 
ones, and he was undeniably too prone to resign 
office at the first symptoms of insubordination 
amongst his followers. But he had some splendid 
qualities which more than atoned for these defects, 
which resulted more from singleness of purpose than 
from vanity. His capacity for work was enormous, 
his patriotism unparalleled, and he was the most 
magnanimous of men, never letting past grudges 
influence his conduct towards persons whom he saw 
to be animated with a sincere zeal for the public good. 
Dr. V^ron, who was no friend of his, confessels in his 
Memoirs that M. Thiers pushed the forgiveness of 
injuries to such surprising lengths as to border on 
affectation. Men who had reviled him were more sure 
of his favour than those who had been his partisans, 
and in addition to this he was ever amenable to quiet 
fireside argument, however much he might resent 
blatant opposition in Parliament. 

Dr. V^ron gives several instances of M. Thiers's readi- 
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ness to reconsider any act which was pointed out to 
him as ill-judged, "but," says he, "he has such a hawk's 
eye for detecting a false pretence that it is useless try- 
ing to convince him unless you be yourself convinced," 
and having bestowed this high praise, the doctor goes 
on to say that M. Thiers's universal aptitudes and 
knowledge were enough to stagger those who conversed 
with him for the first time. In this M. Thiers some- 
what resembled Lord Brougham. He could talk on 
science, military strategy, theology, pictures, music, and 
he showed the astonished Dr. V^ron, then manager of 
the Grand Opera, that he knew to the full as well as 
he how a lyrical establishment should be conducted. 
M. Thiers likewise prided himself upon his horseman- 
ship, and towards the year 1835 began to be seen 
careering about the Bois de Boulogne every morning 
on mettlesome hacks, whom he chose for their ugly 
temper, and never gave up till he had broken them. 
It is not so generally known that this remarkable 
statesman was also a first-rate shot with a pistol, and 
that he once accepted a challenge from a Legitimist 
nobleman who had put an affront upon him in the 
lobby of the Chamber of Deputies. The place of 
meeting was fixed in the Bois de Vincenncs for eight 
o'clock on an October morning in 1834, and M- 
Thiers drove on to the ground in a cabriolet, escorted 
by the Comte de Rc^musat and a Liberal deputy, his 
seconds. All the way he had been talking about the 
trajectory of bullets and cannon balls as if he were 
going to witness a mere experiment in gunnery. 
Upon reaching the ground they found the nobleman 
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had not yet arrived, but he appeared presently, and 
tendered a handsome apology, which he could do with 
the better grace as he had fought often enough to 
prove that he was no coward. M. Thiers and he 
thereupon shook hands, and bloodshed was avoided ; 
but it mortified M. Thiers that he had had no oppor- 
tunity of showing his prowess, and he communicated 
to the Comte de R^musat that he had intended 
sending a bullet " through the top of his enemy's hat." 
As the Count looked dubious as to such precision of 
aim, "What, do you doubt it.^" exclaimed the viva- 
cious statesman. " Just stand at twenty paces off, and 
ril show you." M. de R^musat laughingly declined, 
and took the feat for granted. 

It was M. Thiers who caused Paris to be fortified, 
and who in 1840 had the ashes of Napoleon brought 
back from St. Helena. The propriety of erecting the 
fortifications may be questioned, for they cost an 
appalling sum of money, and have proved worth- 
less in time of war ; their predicted usefulness in en- 
abling a revolution to be suppressed has also been 
falsified, for it was solely owing to them that 
the Communist insurrection was able to hold out 
for two months. The bringing back of Napoleon's 
ashes was a more politic measure, in that it was in- 
tended to show the faction of Louis Bonaparte that 
the great conqueror's glory belonged to all French- 
men alike, and not to particular sects of them ; 
and indeed for many years M. Thiers was perhaps 
more enthusiastic about Napoleon's glory than he 
need have been. He and the famous Emperor had 
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many characteristics in common. They were both 
impact with the bourgeois spirit — advocates of French 
supremacy all the world over, partisans of strong 
centralization, Voltairians who only upheld the 
Catholic Church on political grounds. Time will 
show whether M. Thiers was right in prophesying 
that the loss of its temporal domains would render 
the Papacy ten times more powerful, turbulent, and 
unreasonable than of old ; anyhow he supported the 
temporal power in the firm belief that this would be 
the case, remarking that the Popes would set all 
Europe by the ears when they had no dominions 
whose invasion could be threatened. 

It was but natural that so keen an admirer of 
Napoleon as M. Thiers was should have been looked 
upon by Napoleon III. as a possible ally, but from the 
first the two men could never understand each other, 
and the estrangement became hopeless after the coup 
diHat, when the great historian and statesman was 
arrested in his bed like a malefactor, and conveyed to 
prison. It is quite true that M. Thiers offered a large 
sum of money to buy his liberty of the captain of gen- 
darmerie who came to arrest him, and the only sur- 
prising thing is that the bribe should not have been 
accepted by a fellow whose conscience must have been 
elastic enough, since it allowed him to become the tool 
of so nefarious an enterprise as that deed of the 2nd 
December. 

After spending three weeks in prison M. Thiers 
was sent into exile, where he remained four years ; 
at the end of th^t time, wishing to return home, 
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he sent a request to the Emperor through the 
Comte de Morny, and Napoleon III. answered by 
tearing a page out of the " History of the Consulate 
and Empire," — the page in which M. Thiers had 
written his brilliant apology for the coup d^itat of the 
1 8th Brumaire, and saying, " Oh, yes, M. Thiers may 
return. Here is his passport." The joke was a witty 
one, but there was no sort of analogy between the act 
by which General Bonaparte stamped out anarchy in 
1799 and that whereby his nephew confiscated all 
the public liberties in 185 1 ; nor would M. Thiers 
ever hear the comparison made in his presence with- 
out vehemently pointing out the absurdity of it. M. 
Thiers and the Comte de Morny remained good 
friends, however, notwithstanding that it was the 
latter who had signed the warrant for the former's 
apprehension ; but then the Count always affirmed 
that in doing this he had performed a kind act, 
for that if M. Thiers had been left free, he would 
probably have been shot in trying to urge the 
crowds in the streets to resist the coup d'itat 

In 1863, when M. Thiers was returned to the Corps 
L^gislatif, M. de Morny was always markedly 
civil to him ; so were his successors in the presi- 
dential chair. Count Walewski and M. Schneider. 
This did not prevent the Court from making frantic 
efforts to defeat the re-election of a statesman 
whom they feared more than all the members 
of the Opposition combined. In 1869 every means, 
fair and unfair, were used to put M. Thiers in a 
minority ; and when a false report was brought to 
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the Tuileries that these devices had succeeded, the 
Empress could not refrain from clapping her hands, 
though the Italian Ambassador, M. Nigra, was present. 
M. Thiers was not an impassioned orator like M. 
Guizot, Mr. Gladstone, or M. Gambetta, but he 
was an incomparable debater. He could marshal 
facts and figures like battalions, and march them on 
from the conquest of one position after another, till 
his opponents were fairly overwhelmed and routedk 
He talked rather above the heads of the masses, 
and in this respect was inferior to the orators above- 
mentioned. He also lacked the humour for after- 
dinner oratory, the easy faculty for small-talk 
which dismisses a deputation pleasantly; the gift of 
saying nothing in bantering terms, so as to close the 
mouths of parliamentary querists ; but in the graver 
word-contests of the political arena his eloquence had 
a force which has over and over again knocked cabinets 
to pieces. Like most bourgeois Frenchmen, he looked 
upon oratory in an almost sacerdotal spirit; he was 
perhaps too earnest about it, for when he ascended the 
tribune he reminded one of a bishop mounting his 
pulpit, or of a general climbing on his war-horse. It 
was curious to see him take his stand in the rostrum 
and prepare for one of his grand speeches. He would 
begin by drawing out a cambric handkerchief and 
touching his lips with it. Then he would say in a 
quiet, grave tone : " Gentlemen . . ." and before going 
any further touch his lips again and wait till there was 
a dead silence. His voice had a rather piping sound, 
but once it had warmed it was as clear in its resonancy 
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as a silver flute. His stature was very short, and his 
restless gesticulations, his habit of buttonholing inter- 
locutors, his excited way of wagging his head, and his 
knack of suddenly drawing off his spectacles and wiping 
them on the skirt of his coat occasionally, lent him a 
somewhat comical aspect in the lobbies of the House ; 
but he was dignified enough in the Tribune ; and of 
late years, when 'his hair was quite white, his brow 
wrinkled, and his gestures a little heavy from age, 
there were moments when he looked absolutely patri- 
archal. He had a practice of always pausing and 
seeming to hesitate an instant before making any great 
point — so that the point when it came acquired a 
doubly telling force; and when he entered upon his 
peroration he spoke in quick, loud, stirring accents, 
which reminded old soldiers of the pas de charge and 
gave shorthand writers a world of trouble to keep up 
with him. 

It was certainly a pity that M. Thiers's elocu- 
tionary gifts could not adapt themselves at need to 
the more commonplace forms of public speaking, for 
he often overshot his mark by making a set speech 
where a few humorous remarks would have done better ; 
and it is all the more surprising that he should have 
thus erred, as in private life he was singularly felici- 
tous at chit-chat, banter, and repartee. If he could 
have spoken to deputations, to committees, to Parlia- 
mentary free lances who tilted at him, as he did to 
visitors at his hospitable house in the Place St. Georges, 
he would have made his authority as a party leader 
much more thoroughly felt than he did. His fault 
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was an over-anxiety to persuade everybody. He gave 
a small opponent credit for too much weight and 
seriousness ; he despised no man's attacks, and so it 
frequently happened that insignificant political cox- 
combs, magnified in their own eyes and in other people's 
by the magnificent harangues which he levelled at them, 
waxed truculent, whereas a short sarcastic retort would 
have served the much more practical object of kicking 
them out of his path. To this excessive earnestness 
of M. Thiers and to nothing else was it owing that in 
1873, when he had three-fourths of the nation at his 
back, he threw up the Presidency at the bidding of an 
insolent faction of intriguers. In doing this he com- 
mitted a most lamentable fault — a fault whose conse- 
quences are not exhausted. His proper course in face 
of M. de Broglie's ignoble plot would have been to 
call upon the Assembly to dissolve itself that an 
appeal to the country might be made, and there can 
be no doubt that if a general election had taken place 
at that time M. Thiers would have died President of 
the Republic. He preferred the more disinterested 
course of resigning, and was thereby consistent with 
his whole public life, which was one of devotion to 
constitutional principles and nobly exempt from sclf- 
sccking. 

But there can be no question that the ingratitude 
shown him by the Orlcanist faction, among which 
he reckoned many former friends, was a great blow 
to him, and in a manner shortened his life. To 
the last he spoke with a sorrowful bitterness of the 
slanders which the organs of his opponents heaped 
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upon him, and he expressed his astonishment that 
Marshal MacMahon should allow him to be thus in- 
sulted. Certain it is that M. Thiers, though no soldier, 
practised conspicuously the chivalry of respecting a 
vanquished foe, for he never breathed a hateful or 
disdainful word of the adversaries whom he had him- 
self worsted, and they were a legion. 



FRENCH ORATORS. 

^RENCH orators excel average English 
, Parliamentary speakers in el^[ance and 
[ fluency, but fall short of the best English 
t eloquence in humour and thoughtfulness. 
They have a capital delivery ; they do not mouth or 
stutter ; their periods are nicely rounded and linked 
t<^ether. But the Frenchman treats a public speech 
in a much too solemn light, and is sententious to a 
degree one could never expect from his sprightliness 
in private life. The late Senator Ernest Picard was 
the only politician of recent times who cultivated the 
pleasant bantering style in which Lords Beaconsfield 
and Granville are proficients, but he has, unfortunately, 
left no successor. Senator Dufaure, the most learned 
jurisconsult in France, may be termed the most 
' finished orator in the Upper House ; and he some- 
what resembles the late Lord Brougham in features 
and voice, but how much the better he would be for a 
spark of his prototype's fire ! It is a fearfully impres> 
sive thing to listen to his smileless, monotonous 
harangues, cold as lectures at a law institute, and 
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dogmatic as Lenten sermons. The Due d'Audiffret- 
Pasquier, an eager, nervous man, with a pale face and 
restless eyes, speaks more fervidly and sometimes 
flashes out in declamations highly effective, but he 
would think it beneath his dignity to stoop to a joke, 
and the least laughter from his audience is enough to 
disconcert him. M. Jules Simon is mellifluous and 
ornate, with a strong propensity to pathos, not always 
so well timed as might be expected from him. Whilst 
he was Prime Minister he looked so disconsolate in 
the tribune that one would have liked to see some 
friend give him a poke in the ribs to make him smile. 
Anything for a smile, a broad laugh, a little of the oil 
of geniality to lubricate those springs of debate which 
in France always creak with such an angry noise ! 
Even M. Victor Hugo, who is jocular at home, fails 
to see that many an irritating question might come to 
peaceful settlement if speakers would discuss them 
more cheerfully. But Solomon Eagle prophesying 
the destruction of London by flames was never more 
awful than the great French poet when he addresses 
the Senate ore rotundo^ his magnificent eyes rolling in 
frenzy, and his arched brow corrugated with lines of care. 
It is the same with M. Jules Favre, whose energetic 
orations are intersected with sobs of excitement, and 
who has to stop every now and then to mop the moisture 
which streams from his brow, as if he were in a Turkish 
bath. M. Pelletan, too, declaims till he turns purple, 
and M. Tolain, the working-man senator, strains his 
voice till it rises to a screech. There is too much 
wrath in all this — ^too much menace of ruin and battle. 
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But the criticism does not apply only to the Liberal 
side, for the Monarchists go even further in the 
art of exasperating. Marshal Canrobert has the 
most offensive delivery possible. He goes in for the 
bluff, blustering soldier style. "I am a soldier, con- 
sequently a man of honour," and so forth, just as 
if honour were inseparable from red trousers, and 
patriotism the exclusive appanage of those who wear 
steel spurs. M. Buffet is worse, for knowing himself 
to be unpopular, even among Conservatives, he never 
shrinks from saying a disagreeable thing for the 
purpose of goading them to extremities. An upright, 
spare, haughty man, with a voice like a harsh school- 
master's, he stands in the tribune in a contemptuous 
attitude, as if he were on a rock, and dared the sea 
waves to come near him. He is full of sneers, and 
never pauses for applause or interruptions, but speaks 
with a calm loudness right over the heads of his audi- 
ence, and when he has finished stalks back to his 
bench, and folds his arms defiantly. Very different is 
the Due dc Broglic, an orator of finikin ways, mincing 
gait, and perpetual smiles. His imperturbable sophistry 
jars upon the ncr\'es of the Opposition and makes 
them curl on their scats like rashers of bacon on a 
gridiron ; but it must be confessed that his friends arc 
always comforted and strengthened by his speeches. 
In that little, lisping voice of his, so purring and 
perfidious, he excels in making the worse appear the 
better reason. Nothing daunts him. If interrupted 
by shouts he stops, scrutinizes the interrupter with 
patrician effrontery through his half-closed eyes, smiles, 
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and then goes on again. His language is fault 
less, his periods are all daintily picked out and 
set together like the pieces of a puzzle. There is a 
feline softness in his action, and his knowledge of 
history, and of the secret memoirs of Kings and 
Cabinets, enables him to juggle facts with quite a 
refreshing coolness. 

That knowledge of history is possessed in a more 
or less degree by all the foremost French statesmen, 
and the practice in which they so largely indulge 
of quoting precedents lends to their speeches a sur- 
prising sameness. French oratory now-a-days consists 
.largely in recalling the misdeeds of one's political 
opponents. The Monarchists harp upon the excesses 
of revolutionary periods ; the Republicans talk about 
'praetorian violence, breaches, of public faith, electoral 
corruption, and waste of the taxpayers' money. 
Logic gets lost amid the round of weary recrimi- 
nations, and by the time the division bell rings, both 
parties are so excited by the insults they have hurled 
at one another, that they vote without much regard 
to the Bill under discussion, but only with a purpose 
of venting their spleen. M. Gambetta has become a 
fearful recorder of historical reproaches, and for assu- 
rance, ardour, and withering scorn in invective, there is 
not a speaker in either House who can hold a candle 
to him. His style improves daily, and it is curious 
to mark how he has belied the predictions of ill- 
wishers who thought he would never soar above the 
quality of rhetoric which first won him fame as a club 
orator at the Caf^ Procope. His French can now be 
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measured for classic correctness, sentence for sentence, 
with M. de Broglie's ; his intimate acquaintance with 
the Code has set more than one Minister of Justice 
staring ; and he now surpasses even M. Thiers in the 
talent for gathering up all his strongest arguments for 
a peroration which comes thundering down like 
an avalanche. To an English ear, M. Gambetta's 
speeches certainly sound at times like unnecessary 
iterations of principles which every rational man 
admits, but it must be remembered that in France 
there are factions who will admit nothing, who after 
every revolution have tried to win back all the con- 
quests which the Liberals had achieved. French 
Monarchists are trained from boyhood to regard all 
the principles of modem times with fear and hatred. 
It is not M. Gambetta's fault if he has to travel 
over exactly the same ground as Mirabeau in 1789. 
France must rather be congratulated upon having 
found in him an orator who can advocate freedom to 
the full as well as his illustrious predecessor did. 
Next to M. Gambetta, M. L^on Renault carries off 
the palm of eloquence in the Lower House ; but the 
ex-Prefect of Police is an altogether staider man, who 
endeavours to confine himself to argument, and never 
breaks out into invective except when interruptions 
make him angry. At such times he speaks with less 
force than M. Gambetta, for the latter always remains 
inwardly cool even when it suits him to appear indig- 
nant. M. L^on Renault is a young and handsome 
man, always well dressed, courtly in manners, and 
strictly urbane in his discourse. When he becomes 
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Home Minister — which is sure to happen sooner or 
later — there is a probability that a little of the starch 
which now stiffens him will be crumpled out, and he 
may then become a speaker after the English Parlia- 
mentary pattern, quiet, ready, and occasionally face- 
tious. M. de Fourtou aims at facetiousness, but he is 
too hard to be funny, and too short in temper to be 
forcible. For all his astounding unscrupulousness in 
office, and his loud voice, which gives him an air of 
unlimited courage, this politician grows nervous as a 
child when he has to make head against a turbulent 
opposition. He laughs, indeed, and he has a trick of 
leaning against the back of the tribune with his hands 
in his pockets as if he did not care a pin for the noise 
that was going on, but the corners of his mouth twitch 
awkwardly, and when he descends from the tribune 
amid a storm of disapproving cries or derisive titters, 
he is always crestfallen, and " smiles yellow," as the 
French say, for some little while afterwards. It is not 
so with M. Paul de Cassagnac, who is impervious to 
disapprobation and might from his nerve become a 
capital speaker, were he less inexperienced, bumptious, 
and aggressive. This dashing young Bonapartist, who 
can never find words too sharp or too strong to throw 
at the Republicans, excited high hopes amongst his 
party, whilst it was thought that he might school him- 
self to the orderly methods of Parliamentary debate ; 
but he seems to have made up his mind to be only the 
champion of his faction, and his imprudent sallies have 
ceased to be as amusing as they were when their 
novelty made them pass. M. Rouher must not be left 
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out in any list of good French speakers, for he is an 
excellent utterer of grave and ponderous harangues, 
well stuffed with statistics and considerations upon the 
bearing of Liberal principles upon commercial crises. 
The Due Decazes also speaks well, that is, neatly and 
civilly, though the matter of his remarks is not always 
equal to the style. M. Gr^vy, the President of the 
Chamber, seldom speaks at all, but when he does it is 
with an immense earnestness of conviction and a solem- 
nity which keeps even his opponents silent and respect- 
ful. He, however, like all the others, wants that dash 
of geniality which does so much towards carrying to 
the heart words that will not always strike the reason 
of a hearer. Every Frenchman has a faculty for laugh- 
ing, and one must repeat how great a pity it is that 
Parliamentary speeches do not more often appeal to 
this faculty, instead of strumming upon those pas- 
sionate chords of feeling which, when they vibrate, 
are apt to produce such melancholy discord. 




MINISTERIAL INTRIGUES- 
HE French, who invent high-sounding 
words for things, apply the term of "de- 
votion" to acts which would not go by 
that name in England. There is the de- 
votion of the man who consents to be elected member 
of Parliament at a salary of i/. a day besides refresh- 
ments, and there is the devotion of the politician whose 
spirit of self-sacrifice takes the shape of an immediate 
readiness to accept Cabinet office, by whomsoever 
tendered. This sort of devotion abounds, so that in 
tumultuous moments, when one might think any poli- 
tician with a regard for appearances would try to 
hide underground for fear lest a portfolio with its 
attendant responsibilities should be offered him — in 
those moments a Cabinet maker has only to whistle 
to bring up as many postulants as he likes. There 
•are scores of men cruising about France who are 
entitled to write the words "Ancien Ministre" on 
their cards, and what good the dignity does them they 
alone know. It labels them as failures, for if they 
had succeeded in office they would presumably have 
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remained there. It makes their living expensive, for 
a past Minister cannot accept subordinate employ- 
ments to eke out his private means, and is obliged to 
keep up a certain state in recollection of the days 
when he might have said, like Louis XIV. — "The 
State is I." The ex-Ministerial appellation does not 
either lend much weight to the opinions of him who 
bears it, for if the unfortunate man opens his mouth 
in public, or writes a book, or sends a letter to a 
newspaper, a hundred thousand voices recall that he 
was never anything better than a muddler of public 
business, and that his ill-concealed ambition to mis- 
govern his countrymen anew is never likely to be 
fulfilled. This is a fact as painful as it is true. It is 
the aim of all who compose Cabinets to enlist political 
freshmen who have never served before, or at least 
men who served so long ago that their shortcomings 
may have lapsed out of memory ; to appoint to a 
Cabinet office a statesman who has already filled it 
not so long ago looks like a defiance of public opinion, 
is always resented, and handicaps the Ministry with a 
solid weight of unpopularity at starting. How many 
are the men who have ruled in the Home Office since 
1848 } — a full forty and more. The venerable major- 
domo at the Place Beauvau has to rub his car to 
recollect precisely what Minister it was who ordered 
the yellow waiting-room to be re-papered, and what 
other renewed the drugget on the staircase. He can 
distinguish statesmen only by such signs as these, for 
their politics were much of a muchness. He has seen 
all the talents succeed each other in the leather arm- 
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chair of the audience-room. Some came with a great 
deal of luggage, as if they meant to stay years, and 
had to decamp in a fortnight. Others arrived loaded 
up to the muzzle with new ideas, and, of course, went 
off noiselessly with flashes in the pan. The more 
hubbub a politician makes before climbing to the seat 
of honour which is the object of his dreams, the less 
he makes on arriving there ; for, in the first place, he 
wants to rest after his' labour of ascent, and in the 
next, he finds that his scope of activity is much less 
than he had imagined. He must do things by rule, 
and can scarcely impress the stamp of his individuality 
on any one act of his official life. The administration 
of his department is a machine into which he can 
infuse more or less oil, and which he can set going 
with more or less vigour ; but there is no more field 
for statesmanship in this than there is for musical 
execution in the performance of the street-player who 
grinds a barrel-organ. The scores of "Anciens 
Ministres " in France are well aware of this ; but it is 
singular that they should never have conveyed their 
experience and their disenchantment to the scores of 
new men who aspire so industriously to sit in their 
seats. 

The purlieus of the Versailles Parliament are in- 
structive to visit when the cJiassez-croisez of Cabinet 
changes is taking place. Well-known legislators flit 
about mysteriously with lists in their hands. Nobody's 
list resembles anybody else's, but somebody has 
always the start of all the others in exhibiting the 
name of some new man whom no one had yet thought 
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of. Everybody's list, though, is the correct one for a 
time, because combinations change as fast as the ex- 
citement of seeing portfolios scrambled for develops 
the bargaining instinct in gentlemen whose support is 
necessary to enable Cabinets to flourish. These gentle- 
men put forth the eleventh-hour pretensions, which 
cause one arrangement after the other to collapse. As 
party discipline is very lax in France, the vote of one 
man whose example can command nine other votes 
is always an important factor in Ministerial calcula- 
tions; and it is to be feared that long-headed old 
gentlemen who know this sometimes band themselves 
into small parties for the sole purpose of dividing the 
influence of one Government department between 
them. To those who know the ins and outs of French 
politics the list of a new Cabinet always looks like a 
page from a dyer's sample book, every Minister repre- 
senting some different shade of the Conservative blue 
or the Liberal red. But it is the Blues who excel in 
the multiplicity of shades, and if haply some new-* 
fangled tint of indigo catch the eye, it may always be 
set down as the colour of some small but energetic 
Right Centrist cabal which has suddenly demanded 
to have a representative in the Cabinet. This is called 
•* asking for guarantees," and it is often a beautiful 
thing to watch the career of the politician who is 
drafted into the Ministry as a guarantee, and flnds 
his indigo friends for ever pulling at his sleeves and 
coat tails for small plums to distribute among their 
kinsfolk. He must not refuse ; if he did the Indi- 
gocs would jeopardize the whole Cabinet, cause 
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him to be thrown overboard like Jonah, and put a 
better sample of their colour in his place. The top 
and bottom of their policy consists in securing posts 
of emolument for their relatives, nor do they evince 
any false shame in denying this, alleging, on the 
contrary, that their country's welfare requires that 
there shall be as many Indigoes in the service as 
possible. The members of these little factions do not, 
however, stick together eternally, but break up at 
every crisis, so that the man who was an Indigo last 
session may be a Turquoise to-day, and join the Royal 
Blues next spring if portfolios should again be in the 
market then. The great point for a prudent Right 
Centrist is constantly to billet himself on a part}' 
which may be just big enough to claim one of the 
Cabinet seats, but not sufficiently large to make the 
dividends of office run small amongst its members. 
Some have a surprising knack for doing this without 
ever accepting for themselves the offices which they 
beg for their more conspicuous friends. These men 
are the spindles of the French Parliamentary system, 
the most active lobbyists, the most indefatigable re- 
tailers of backstairs small talk to the little fry of 
journalism. Every in-coming Minister has to reckon 
with them, coax, and sometimes implore them, and 
their consequential airs are enough to make him mad. 
They announce that they will " consider his proposals," 
and proceed to do so by holding a meeting at the H6tel 
des Reservoirs, where they dine, and draw up their 
famous list while dessert is on the table. They always 
ask for more than they are likely to get, and frequently 
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put down three or four of their men for the projected 
Cabinet, stipulating, moreover, for two ambassador- 
ships, twenty prefectships, and a vacant mitre for the 
clerical brother of one of their number. Then the Pre- 
mier has to threaten that he will resign his task if not 
treated more reasonably, upon which there is a parley, 
with much haggling, in the midst of which the little 
faction finds it good to advertise its importance by 
waiting upon the President of the Republicin a body, 
and declaring that while loyal to his person they hold 
principles which nothing shall ever induce them to 
forego. All Europe hears next morning by telegram 
of the principles of this little faction, and thoughtful 
leaders are written in praise or contempt of them, as 
the case may be. Meanwhile the Premier, who has not 
one faction, but six or seven factions to deal with, is 
reduced at length to consider whether by dividing the 
total number of places of emolument in his gift into 
tolerably equal lots, so that no faction may be humi- 
liated by a preponderance of the other, he may possibly 
succeed in reconciling them for a week or two. The 
only drawback to this scheme is that, when he tries to 
build up something like a policy on all these factious 
atoms, they begin to wriggle about like worms and 
bring his policy down with him on the top of it. This 
event may be confidently looked for to happen all the 
sooner when the Cabinet calls itself one of action. 



POLITICAL CABALLERS. 

gT is a time-honoured maxim in politics 
. that rulers may safely make their subjects 
I tremble, but they must not make them 
laugh. The Republicans in France are at 
present laughing at their opponents, which is a very 
ominous thing for them ; and, indeed, they have just 
been doing a most clumsy act in a clumsy way. Po- 
lignac the Second is the nickname given to the noble 
caballer who was brought up at the feet of M. Guizot, 
learning from that veteran many of the tricks by 
which people are driven mad and dynasties brought 
to nought ; as to the Marshal, he is a mixture of such 
stolid good faith and other qualities, that he might be 
nicknamed Charles XI. were it not that he will never 
defend his Presidential throne by a three days' battle 
with revolution. Those who talk of a coup d'itat as 
the possible solution of the present crisis misread the 
character of the French people, who may indeed sub- 
mit to a deed of violence executed with tremendous 
suddenness, thoroughness, and cruelty, but who have 
never let their liberties be strangled when they have 
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received timely warning of their danger. If the Mar- 
shal was bent on a coup d'dtat he should have perpe- 
trated it when he dismissed M. Simon. Had Paris 
awoke on the i6th May to find the streets full of 
troops, the walls placarded with a sensational procla- 
mation annulling the Constitution and convoking the 
electors to a plebiscitum, if twenty Liberal journals 
had been suppressed, and three hundred Republican 
politicians thrown into prison, the nation might per- 
haps have ratified the act as resignedly as it did those 
of the 1 8th Brumaire and the 2nd December. French- 
men are not politically or socially organized for re- 
sisting any outrage which takes them by surprise; 
the rural masses, too, are as yet so ignorant and 
amenable to revolutionary scares that they readily 
applaud a self-styled saviour of society who appeals 
to them with a large army at his back ; moreover, the 
prestige of terror always attaches itself in France to a 
man who, being trusted for his personal character, 
prudence, honour, disinterestedness, or what not, ab- 
ruptly reveals himself a grim Tartar. The coup d'etat 
of the First Napoleon succeeded because the country 
was sick of the weak imbecility and dishonesty of the 
Directorate ; but that of the Third owed its success 
chiefly to the fact that Louis Napoleon, planning his 
measures in profound secrcsy, allowed friends and 
foes to think him a timid fool till the moment came 
for grasping at a crown which was unprotected. As 
Victor Hugo says in his "Napoleon le Petit**: — 
" France, slumbering in profound security, was startled 
out of sleep and found a brigand clutching her by the 
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throat." Marshal MacMahon's mistake is that he has 
shown himself capable of defying a Constitution with- 
out daring to risk extreme measures. He has shaken 
the faith which the Republicans — that is to say, the 
Constitutional majority of the country — placed in 
him, and he has put them upon their guard, leaving 
them free to tell him by Constitutional methods that 
he has forfeited their confidence. Now, whenever the 
French Liberals have been forewarned they have been 
forearmed for the trysting hour. In 1828, when 
Charles X. dissolved a recently-elected Chamber be- 
cause of a Liberal address it had voted, the consti- 
tuencies re-elected the 221 members who had signed 
the address, and the King's attempt to deal violently 
with the new Parliament lost him his throne. Again, 
in 1848, when M. Guizot insisted upon trying to carry 
on the government with a Parliament which did not 
represent public opinion, he set Paris in arms, and 
found the army both unable and unwilling to resist 
the insurrection. The Due de Broglie brought the 
Marshal to exactly the same pass as that into which 
the last two Kings of France were dragged by reck- 
less adviser^. He urged on his prefects as he pleased, 
he worked the administrative screw and pointed wildly 
to the " Red Bogey," but he was not strong enough to 
prevent the country from returning an overwhelming 
Republican majority at the elections ; and the first 
act of the new Chamber was to turn him out of 
office. 

The Due de Broglie drove the Marshal into break- 
ing the truce of parties which was to have lasted till 

G 
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1880, and, by thrusting him forward as the antagonist 
of the Liberals, absolved the latter from the allegiance 
which all sections of their party had wisely offered, and 
had, during four years faithfully observed. Nobody 
talked of upsetting the Marshal until he chose to say 
that he would not govern with Liberal advisers ; but now 
the Republicans are declaring that they must have a 
President who will accept the advisers whom the coun- 
try sends him, and they are already talking of M. Gr^vy 
or Admiral Pothuau as theMarshal's eventual successor. 
It is probably the latter who will be chosen, and he is 
so eminent and steady a man that the Marshal will 
have no pretext for alleging that in resigning the 
Presidency into his hands he would be consigning the 
country to anarchy. On his side the Due de Broglie 
has a game which is purely and simply to hoist the 
Due d*Aumale into the Presidency. To suppose him 
anxious to retain the Marshalate is to believe him 
stupid, for had he cherished any such loyal design he 
would not have counselled the Marshal to compromise 
his popularity at a moment when nothing called for 
so rash a proceeding. Better than any one the Duke 
knows that if the Marshal be censured by the newly- 
elected Chamber he will not preserve moral authority 
sufficient to strike a coup d\Hat for the sake of keeping 
office, granting even that a man of the President s age 
could have any inducement to try violent methods 
to keep possession of a non-hereditary post ; but the 
Duke has a hope that when the Marshal Ands it 
impossible to retain power, he may be persuaded to 
hand it over to the Orleanist Duke, whose instalment 
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would be ratified by a nation grown sick of change 
and uncertainty. This is the object which M. Guizofs 
pupil has been steadily pursuing since M. Thiers' fall, 
with the ardour of a consummate intriguer ; and he 
has deliberately plunged his country into disorders in 
order to compass it. The indecent haste lyith which 
the prefectorial changes have been announced proves 
that the Orleanist plot had been carefully hatched, 
and that the Simon Cabinet was only turned out 
when the caballers were all ready with their list of 
new officials. No doubt M. de Broglie and his friends 
would have greatly preferred that the Republican 
Chamber should commit some Radical blunder which 
would give the Marshal a seemly excuse for dissolving 
it ; but the wisdom of M. Gambetta's leadership hold- 
ing out no chance of such a consummation, a frivolous 
pretext was trumped up. M. de Broglie is no Bona- 
partist, and his conspiracy has been directed quite as 
much against the Imperialists as against the Republi- 
cans, although the former do not seem as yet to 
suspect the fact. He sa\^that the country was fast 
settling itself into two parties of Bonapartists and 
Republicans, and that between them both Royalism 
would soon breathe its last. If there yet remained a 
chance of restoring the royal crown it must be seized 
whilst he (M. de Broglie) still enjoyed a sort of ascen- 
dency in the Upper House, and before the Republicans 
had had time to pass those municipal reforms which, 
by lessening administrative centralization, tend to elec- 
toral liberty. 

It was a desperate adventure to attempt, and it is 
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one which will fail signally, as it deserves to do, if the 
Republicans are only prudent. Too crafty to instal 
himself in the Home Office, the Due de Broglie placed 
there a politician who had no doctrinaire antecedents, 
and who went to work in the electoral campaign in 
exactly the same spirit as the Ministers of the Empire 
used to do. Promises, intrigues, intimidation, arbi- 
trary proceedings towards Liberals were all brought 
to bear in the good old style ; and, as usual, it was 
sought to disunite the Republicans by secretly encou- 
raging some of those iconoclastic candidates who are 
the terror of quiet folks. Unfortunately, or fortu- 
nately, all these ancient tricks were tried by M. Buffet 
eighteen months before under circumstances much 
more promising ; and they succeeded so ill that M. 
Buffet himself, then Home Minister, was beaten in 
four constituencies, and actually left without a seat. 
Such a thing had never been seen before; and it 
proved how small is prefectorial influence when exer- 
cised by the agents of a nondescript regime. Set 
eighty-three prefects agitating for a restoration of the 
Empire, give them a twelvemonth's time and a clear 
field — ue,y silence the Republican press — and possibly 
they would bring back Napoleon IV. ; but the peasan- 
try have no notion of what " Conservatism " moans, 
apart from Imperialism, neither have they the re- 
motest conception of what a Republican Government 
can be which opposes Republican candidates. The 
prefects find themselves in wondrous pickle when they 
try to explain to long-headed bumpkins what a Con- 
servative Marshalate exactly means. '' We mean to 
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uphold the Republic," says the prefect. "Then I 
suppose I had better vote Yor Mr. A ^ the Repub- 
lican ?" answers the bumpkin. " No, no," rejoins a 

royalist agent ; " vote for M. B ." " But he is a 

Bonapartist, and hates the Republic ; IVe heard him 
say so." " Never mind ; vote for him all the same." 
" But if, as you tell me, the Republic must be upheld, 
why should I vote for a man who wants to upset it ?" 
" But I tell you, man, all those Republicans are dan* 
gerous," bawls the prefect. "In that case, why do 
you want us to support the Republic V shouts the 
peasant, and slouches off, mystified. Such dialogues 
are enough to make a sensitive man sit down in a 
turnip field and cry. They have an aspect so pro- 
foundly ludicrous that many of the trustiest prefects 
feel the hopelessness of playing their farcical parts in 
a creditable way, and go to work without any spirit, 
or at least without any of that dauntless spirit which 
insures success. How, indeed, can any prefect, being 
a keen placeman, as most of those gentlemen are, toil 
arduously in a cause where the difficulties are so 
many, and the eventual profits so precarious t Under * 
the Empire, a prefect who bestirred himself with de- 
spotic activity was secure of his reward whether he 
succeeded or failed ; but if a prefect of the Marshalate 
works the Conservative screw too strongly he knows 
that he shall be superseded if the faction who em- 
ployed him is beaten ; whereas by acting with a fair 
show of moderation he stands a good chance of retain- 
ing his post when the Liberals come in. This assem- 
blage of facts must be borne in mind by any who 
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imagine that the Due de Broglie's Cabinet could by 
any possibility have obtained a majority at the polls. 
There was so little likelihood of this that the chief 
danger ahead was that the Republican majority to be 
returned at the elections should be too Radical, and 
break loose from M. Gambetta's statesmanlike control. 
The Due de Broglie wishes for this with all his 
heart as the next best thing to winning a majority for 
himself: for if the next Chamber waxed turbulent 
there would be nothing to prevent its being dissolved 
like the present one ; and, if the Marshal resigned in 
the Due d'Aumale's favour in the meantime, the new 
elections would be held on the issue of ''monarchy, 
with peace, business, and prosperity ; or a Republic, 
with crises, cabals, business stagnation, and revolu- 
tionary frights all the year round." It is for the Re- 
publicans to prevent the raising of any such disingenu- 
ous and preposterous issue by maintaining the disci- 
pline which has just goaded their opponents to fury, 
and the moderation which will make the recent coup 
d'etat manqui recoil on the heads of those who coun- 
selled it for the most selfish aims which ever disgraced 
a faction at its wits' ends. 




THE FRENCH CLERGY. 

HE recent general election in France was a 
battle between Freedom and Clericalism. 
Does this mean that the five million and 
odd Frenchmen who voted for the Republic 
want to upset the Catholic Church } No ; but it does 
mean that they every one of them want to keep the 
Catholic priest inside his church, and to prevent him 
from meddling with civil laws and with politics, both 
national and local. The priest has his vote ; let him 
record it as he pleases. He has his tongue ; let him 
use it for all rational purposes of persuasion, and if he 
can convert men to his side in politics none will grudge 
him that faculty. But let him not band with other 
priests to resist progress by all the occult methods 
which the Church puts at the disposal of her servants 
for spiritual ends. He must not turn the confessional 
into a vehicle for political propaganda among foolish 
women. He must not convert charities into institu- 
tions for bribery, nor his pulpit into a platform, nor his 
sacred character into a shield against the reprisals of 
men whom he has wantonly vilified. The priest must 
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learn that his Church is not that of a party, but of the 
nation ; that Republicans as well as Royalists contri- 
bute to the salary which he receives ; and that, in short, 
there are quite as many pious men in the Liberal ranks 
as among those who represent the Pope as living in 
a dungeon with chains round his ankles. The priest 
who contends that the triumph of the Republican 
cause means the overthrow of religion leaves God out 
of account, and proves himself a man of little sense, in 
supposing that Divine truth will not prevail over, and 
through, all political changes. That priest is not fit to 
stand in a pulpit who doubts the eternal force of the 
doctrines which he preaches. If he is not penetrated 
to the depths of his soul with the maxim, " Christ the 
same yesterday, to-day, and for ever ; " if he thinks 
the salvation of his flock depends for a tittle on the 
miserable question as to who may be king of the 
country, or on the temporal power of the Pope, or upon 
the exclusion of knowledge from people's minds, then 
he is one of those weak servants who trouble them- 
selves about many things, and whose offices his Divine 
Master would have refused whilst on earth. The 
strength of the Church rests on its heavenly founda- 
tions, not on the privileges or perquisites of its ministers. 
The priestly order may be in peril of change, and 
possibly it is ; but the priests have only themselves to 
thank if the change should be one not to their liking. 
It is their fault if the people have come so forcibly to 
grasp the truth '' the Church is one thing and the 
clergy another." 

To do French Catholic priests justice, there arc many 
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of them — ^perhaps a majority — ^who are thoroughly 
good men, and would be popular but for the " congre- 
gation " or communities of Jesuits, friars, and nuns who 
urge them to act contrary to their instincts. The 
country cur6 is in general the son of a peasant, and 
loves the peasantry. He has been educated by charity 
in a seminary, to the gratification of relatives who are 
proud to see him wear a cassock and to dream of his 
some day becoming a bishop. He himself was too 
young to have any option in his calling when he was 
inducted in early boyhood to a clerical training ; and 
he grew up to regard the priesthood as his predestined 
vocation, and to learn unwavering obedience towards 
the dignitaries who educated and then ordained him. 
He receives £2^ a year from the State ; and the muni- 
cipal council of the commune adds another ;^24, with 
a house. He would be better off but for the monks 
and nuns, who go begging and monopolize the gifts of 
the faithful. No pious French Catholic thinks of 
giving bounties towards the increase of a country 
curb's salary ; such donations flow naturally towards 
institutions which are supposed to exist for the propa- 
gation of the faith, but which more often tend towards 
the maintenance of a number of meddlesome persons 
of both sexes in a state of laziness. The country cur^ 
knows all this, and feels but a small liking for those 
hangers-on of the Church who devour its substance. 
If he were free to speak out his thoughts he would 
say : — " I do all the work, and have often great diffi- 
culty in making two ends meet. You do nothing, and 
are better clothed and fed than I. Your chapels are 
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all glistening with gold, while my poor village church 
is crumbling to bits, and if I ask you for money to buy 
a new chasuble in place of my present one, which is 
full of holes, you tell me to be gone." But he must 
not say these things, and if the " congregation " gives 
him an order he must obey it, for that order comes to 
him through the bishop, who for ambition's sake is the 
very humble servant of Jesuits and nuns. So when 
we see a village priest thumping his pulpit cushion, and 
perspiring with all his might to say offensive things to 
rustic electors, we may generally be sure that he is not 
acting of his own free choice. What interest can the 
poor man have in rendering himself unpopular ? He 
loses many a gift of eggs and poultry by his oflficious- 
ness. He is not asked out to dinner ; men leave off 
attending his church ; women whose husbands have 
turned free-thinkers contribute stingily to the offer- 
tories ; even the country girls become saucy, and resent 
the advice he gives them for their own good. In some 
communes the hostility between the cur^ and a Re- 
publican municipal council culminates in a withdrawal 
of the grant of £2^^ upon which the prefect is appealed 
to, and months elapse before that official can be per- 
suaded to decree an equivalent grant out of the depart- 
mental funds. Meanwhile not a monastery or convent 
opens its coffers to assist the cur^, who is suffering from 
a policy which was none of his originating. The regu- 
lar orders, indeed, despise the country clergy — treating 
them as ignorant, foolish churls, who do the Church a 
great deal of harm by their petty quarrels with the civil 
power. Sometimes a cur^ who has got himself into 
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hot water by obeying orders is enjoined by the bishop 
not to make a fuss, but to bear his diminution of emolu- 
ments as he can. It would be a blessed day for the 
country clergy if the " congregation " would give up 
pushing them into fusses, and leave them free to preach 
the Gospel, say mass, and get on with their parishioners 
as amicably as they can. None knows better than a 
village cur6 that a priest is always respected in France 
so long as he does not take to combing people's hair 
the wrong way. 

In the town parishes the cur6s have a direct incen- 
tive to be hot and zealous, because promotion depends 
upon it ; and bishops, too, must be violent partisans 
if they wish to become cardinals, or even to live at 
peace within their dioceses. The " congregation " is 
so active, so ubiquitous and implacable, that a bishop's 
life becomes a purgatory if he withstands its decrees ; 
indeed, some prelates who have tried to do so have 
been fairly harried out of existence by the worries let 
loose upon them. There is no trifling with the orders 
of Rome, no hesitating. When the word has been 
passed by the Committee of the Vatican it comes 
trickling into a bishop's ear through a hundred poli- 
tical, social, and religious sources flowing from the 
great fountain-head. A bishop has not got to discuss 
the password ; he must send it on to his subordinates 
promptly and submissively. His early education at the 
seminary has taught him obedience. The ambition 
of his maturer life has shown him the expediency of 
it, and if he have a grain of patriotic sense to see that 
the policy of Rome is hurtful to the country he loves, 
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and equally damaging to the Church, he must crush 
out that grain, for if he let it ferment it would do him 
no good. Many a French bishop is an excellent, pious, 
and liberal-minded man in private life. Monsignor 
Dupanloup was so till he was forced to recant his objec- 
tions to the doctrine of Infallibility ; but the very con- 
dition under which a bishop holds his authority, and 
wields it over others, leaves him no latitude for the 
assertion of private opinions. Being but a wheel in a 
mighty mechanism, he must revolve as the other wheels 
do. He must be a Conservative, a Monarchist, a hater 
of science, books, newspapers, and Parliaments, because 
it pleases the wise men of Rome to be all these things. 
Possibly he protests. Perhaps he writes to the Vatican 
the most earnest and heartfelt remonstrances touching 
the errors which he sees are being committed ; but 
these adjurations never see the light, and no heed is 
paid to them except under the form of a dry rebuke, 
coupled, maybe, with some threat of excommunication. 
When French Republicans talk of Clericalism they do 
not allude to any particular priest or to the doctrines 
of any particular set, but to the unwritten code of laws 
and the hidden power which sets all the priests moving 
together with a fearful unanimity in the wrong direc- 
tion. It is these unwritten laws of spiritual tyranny 
and this hidden power of mischief which they seek to 
crush, and when they have done so they will be quite 
content to let the Church, as a Church, alone. Whether 
they will succeed in their effort remains to be seen ; 
but they decidedly mean to try. 




THE JESUITS. 

F things known to the few could be 
plainly told to the many, it would be re- 
vealed that the crisis in which France was 
plunged on i6th May, 1877, was, to a 
large extent, the work of two or three Jesuits whose 
influence in politics was exercised under the modest 
title of " spiritual directors" to ladies and gentlemen 
of high station, but chiefly to ladies. A director is 
not the same as a confessor, although the latter may 
act as director also, and generally does so towards 
the faithful of the humbler sort who cannot afford 
the luxury of two spiritual advisers. A confessor 
hears avowals of sin, a director is consulted in " cases 
of conscience;" the former deals with facts, and the 
latter with fancies. In high life the confessor does 
not stand on the footing of a family friend, for his 
supposed knowledge of the frailties of Madame and 
Monsieur is held to render him undesirable as a guest 
at dinner. In noble households where a chaplain is 
kept this divine never hears the confessions of his 
employers; nor will noble persons who live in the 
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country make their shrifts as a rule to the parish 
cur6 ; but they will rather drive out once a month or 
week, as the case may be, to some distant parish, 
whose minister has no social relations with them, and 
there make a clean breast of it. It would be con- 
sidered very bourgeois — altogether "bad form" — in 
fact, as implying an affectation of sanctity, for a 
duchess to introduce any priest in her drawing-room 
as her " confessor ;" and, indeed, duchesses who reside 
in or near cities usually make a practice of unbosom- 
ing themselves to the chaplains of nunneries, or, better 
still, they seek out a monastery, and tell their tale 
to some barefooted friar, who, ensconced behind a 
gfrating, cannot see nor be seen by them, and who 
being, moreover, confined for the term of his natural 
life, is never likely to turn up in polite company and 
make them ashamed. A director, on the contrary, is 
the habitual guest of his dirigh^ and is formally intro- 
duced to the other guests by the lady of the house as 
" Monsieur num directeur^ Occasionally he is at the 
same time chaplain to the household, and tutor to the 
eldest son, besides acting in a general way as steward 
to Monsieur. It is his own fault, if, under these 
manifold and satisfactory circumstances, he does not 
entirely rule the roast, so that the lawful master 
thereof dwindles into a subordinate position beside 
him, and has to be content with his share of the roast 
without meddling therewith. But there is a still 
higher class of directors, who have nothing to do with 
domestic or tutorial functions, and in the grandest 
families of all it is mostly a clergyman of this kind 
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who acts as intimate friend and counsellor, giving his 
advice upon all momentous points, from the marriage 
of a daughter to the votes of Monsieur as a senator or 
deputy. This first-class director is usually a nobleman 
who was educated at the Jesuits* College of the Rue 
des Postes, and afterwards at the Pontifical Academy 
of Ecclesiastical nobles in Rome, where he learned 
ecclesiastical diplomacy, political economy (i la Ro- 
maine) and the art of theological controversy; in 
addition to a smattering of modern languages. He 
has never held a benefice and would not accept one ; 
but he is attached to the Papal Court by some such 
title as honorary assistant-camariere, and counts upon 
reaching the cardinalate in due time through the 
functions of inter-legate, nuncio, or what not. Mean- 
while he is a most well-bred man, active, nice to talk 
with, and he practises with consummate tact the art 
of proving that a fib is not always a lie. 

It was not so long ago the habit to make merry of 
persons suspected to be smitten with that particular 
form of ecclesiophobia which consists in seeing the 
finger of Jesuitry everywhere. Frenchmen cannot 
afford to be so jocular on this subject as Englishmen 
are or used to be, for the Reverend Society of Jesus, 
with its schools and colleges, its army of propagan- 
dists, and its spiritual directors, who creep into houses 
and lead captive the silly of both sexes, is a force 
in politics ten times more lively and strong than any 
combination of trade unions. Out of that well 
managed institution in the Rue des Postes — which is 
the Eton of the French aristocracy — ^there flows out 
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every year a stream of narrow-headed young men 
admirably trained in the traditions of their fathers 
and grandfathers. The world may change, but the 
teaching of the Rue des Postes and of its branch 
establishments at Poitiers, Soissons, and in a score of 
other cities, never does ; and so it comes to pass that 
the Jesuits' pupils having gone into the world and 
made their way as diplomatists, officers, prelates, poli- 
ticians, or journalists, are found talking exactly the 
same language as was already thought antiquated in 
1789, to say nothing of 1830 and 1848. England has 
its Tories, but if it boasted also two dozen large 
public schools, and about a hundred nunneries where 
the sons and daughters of the aristocracy were taught 
to look with loathing upon all Parliamentary Bills 
passed since the year 1688, and if all the said noble 
young people started upon their careers with the en- 
thusiastic purpose of causing all this obnoxious legis- 
lation to be repealed, and, failing their power to do so, 
were to bestir themselves to get their political oppo- 
nents shot down by the soldiery once every fifteen 
years or so — then it might be thought that England 
had a few schools that wanted looking into. It is a 
trait of British Conservatism that it adapts itself to 
circumstances, inasmuch that the Tory of one gene- 
ration bears a strong likeness to the Liberal of a 
generation before ; but the French Conservative has 
no notion of letting himself be floated onwards by the 
tide, and while the waters flow he remains steadily at 
his work of erecting barriers in their way, not caring 
how often he fails, but trusting that by patient labour 
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during the periodical ebbs he may some day rear a 
wall that will keep back the tide altogether. The 
Conservatives, trained by the Jesuits, are not by any 
means dullards as a rule, for it is the drift of the 
Jesuit educational system to bring out all the special 
aptitudes of a boy, so that the society may find allies 
among the foremost in every walk of life. Thus a lad 
who shows a taste for mathematics is schooled to be a 
mathematician ; one who likes languages is converted 
into a thorough linguist — even if a boy like nothing 
but athletics the shrewd people of the Rue des Postes 
will humour his whim, and turn him into a first-rate 
dancer, fencer, and jumper. There is much wisdom 
in this plan, which makes boys passionately fond of 
their school, and causes them to look with reverence 
upon the masters who developed the talents which 
each has in him, and promoted the self-esteem of 
each at one and the same time. Indeed, if it were 
not for that invisible force called the " spirit of the 
age," which undoes much of the Jesuits* work and re- 
educates many of their most promising pupils by the 
logic of facts, the party of progress would have much 
tougher work in resisting their Conservative oppo- 
nents than they actually have. As it is, the number 
of Conservatives who bide faithful all their lives to 
the principles in which they have been bred is suffi- 
ciently large to make every Liberal innovation diffi- 
cult, and every Liberal conquest insecure. In England 
beaten Conservatives lay down their arms ; in France 
they bide their time, and watch for the first opportu- 
nity of taking vengeance. 

H 
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The policy of the Jesuits is to bring the world in 
subjection to the Romish Church, or, more properly 
speaking, to their own order, and " Jesuitry" is the 
science by which the clergy of the brotherhood im- 
press upon the doubtful that all means to that end are 
Heaven-approved. To call the thing by its plain 
name it is the science of lying. A Jesuit director, 
who starts from the principle that the Church has 
been robbed of her own, regards enemies of the 
Papacy as brigands who need not be kept faith with. 
If too strong to be attacked in front they must be 
got at from behind ; if they cannot be outflanked 
they must be allured into pitfalls. Oaths are not 
binding towards men who, being in a state of deadly 
sin as " excommunicates,'' stand outside the pale of 
sanctity ; and concessions must be treated as no more 
than temporary surrenders to brute force, and must 
be withdrawn on the first convenient occasion. The 
Jesuit will be anything that suits his immediate pur- 
pose : Bonapartist, Orleanist, Republican even — but 
these names are only masks, and under them he re- 
mains a Jesuit, and nothing else. To be "directed" by a 
Jesuit father offers many advantages, for if a person 
consents to be zealous in the service of the Order there 
is nothing which he or she may not do and yet be held 
blameless. Sin in a resolute Conservative lady or 
gentleman is treated as venial human weakness, more 
than atoned for by the holiness of the sinner's general 
purpose in life — ^provided, of course, that no overt 
scandal occurs, for then the humiliation of one of the 
Church's servants is apt to be reflected on the Church 
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itself, and so the sin becomes double. The practical 
effect of these nice theories is that ladies and gentle- 
men who are well impact with the Jesuit spirit tell 
fibs to one another with quite a refreshing com- 
placency. They manage their family affairs by means 
of fibs, chiefly. They fib to their children and con- 
vert them into polished fibbers also. They dodge 
away from straight questions like eels from a har- 
poon ; they are for ever scheming, wriggling, and 
looking two ways in search of a mean advantage ; 
their answers can never be measured by a plain rule, 
but have to be turned about and probed in search of 
the hidden meaning and ** mental reserves" which 
they contain. In politics a man who follows the 
Jesuit lead is a person unencumbered by principle ; 
and if he should happen, for instance, to be promoted 
to some high post in the State, where his scope for 
doing mischief is almost unlimited, it is surprising 
how much evil he will cause before perceiving that he 
is acting wrong and getting himself into scrapes. It 
is after conversations with Jesuit directors, or persons 
inspired by them, that Catholic rulers are peculiarly 
apt to think they have a mission to "save society" by 
blowing people's heads off, and installing themselves, 
their kinsfolk, and acquaintances in places of dignity 
and profit. A Jesuit never advises a Catholic ruler 
that he may save society still better by thinking 
modestly of himself and resigning his emoluments. 
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^5 N the year 163 1 there lived in Paris a doctor 
^S of the name of Th^ophraste Renandot. 
I This man, an intimate friend of the famous 
' genealc^ist d'Hozier, was often allowed 
by the latter to take copies of letters received by him 
from different cities in Europe. As the genealogist's 
correspondence was not only extensive, but varied, it 
occurred to Renandot that what gave so much pleasure 
to himself might also interest his patients, and whether 
it was that his faith in pills and potions was meagre, 
or that he fancied physic would operate better when 
combined with light doses of literature, tradition re- 
ports that the worthy doctor usually paved tlie way 
to a prescription with one of his friend d'Hozier's 
letters. The system worked well, it seems, for Re- 
nandot, enchanted, began to dream of putting the 
famous letters within reach of others, beside the sick, 
by having them printed. He was well known to the 
terrible and powerful Cardinal Richelieu, who had 
already appointed him to several posts of trust and 
emolument, and he accordingly applied to that great 
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statesman for licence to found a public and periodical 
gazette. Richelieu at once saw of what immense use 
to the government would be a paper that would spread 
the news amongst the public under the form most con- 
cordant with the views of the ministers ; he acceded, 
therefore, with pleasure to the doctor's proposal, and 
even did more, for he became an active, although, of 
course, anonymous, member of Renandot's staff. He 
frequently contributed news, articles upon treaties, 
capitulations, battles, sieges, and also despatches from 
generals and ambassadors. Louis XIII., it is said, 
became an occasional contributor, too, and this ac- 
counts for the great importance attached to the early 
volumes of the " Gazette de France " by historians who 
have written on the policy of the Cardinal's govern- 
ment. 

The first number of the Gazette appeared in the 
month of May, 1631, and contains two very curious 
prefaces — too long, however, to quote in full. The 
first is a letter to the King, signed by the editor, and 
couched in the most loyal and deferential of terms. 
Louis XIII. is styled in it, as one might expect, more 
" glorious than any of his sixty-three predecessors," 
and Renandot adds that his chief ambition in found- 
ing the Gazette is, that all the world should hear the 
fame of so illustrious and good a monarch. " This 
journal," says the letter, in conclusion, " is the journal 
of the kings and powers of the earth ; everything in 
it will be for them, and will have relation to them ; 
other men will only be spoken of in it in so far as they 
have acted for the good and glory of their monarchs." 
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This programme has all the elasticity desirable, for 
every one, beginning with the field-marshal who wins 
a battle, down to the cook who prepares the royal 
parties, may be said to act, either directly or indirectly, 
for the good or glory of his king. The thief, even, who 
asserts the might and majesty of regal justice by put- 
ting his neck in the gallows-noose contributes his mite 
towards the glory of his sovereign. 

The preface-address to the public is in a more free 
and easy style ; indeed it is so much like all the other 
articles of the kind we see now-a-days, that any modem 
editor about to start a paper might copy it from begin- 
ning to end, and give it out as original. After speaking 
in it of the estimable blessing to be afforded to letter- 
writers by the foundation of a gazette which will give 
them all the news without compelling them to invent, 
as heretofore, for the benefit of their correspondents. 
Renandot exclaims, in allusion to the trouble which 
his work will cost him : — 

" But you must not think that I say all this to en- 
hance the merit of my undertaking in your eyes. 
Those who know me can tell to those who do not that 
I have other and honourable occupations besides that 
of compiling news. What I say, then, is by way of 
excuse for the imperfections of my style, if, by hazard, 
it should fail to satisfy you. . . . 

" It is impossible, as we know, to please everybody : 
soldiers would have these pages be full of nothing else 
but battles ; those who love to plead will look here for 
reports of lawsuits ; the devout will expect of us the 
names of worthy preachers, or, better still, of good con- 
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fessors; those who know nothing of the ways and 
doings of court will clamour to be enlightened on the 
subject ; and if there be a man who have carried a 
parcel safe and sound to the Louvre ; a captain who 
have brought his company from one village to another 
without loss of life ; or a citizen who have faithfully 
paid his taxes, depend upon it he will be greatly angry 
if the king do not see his name in the Gazette. . . . 

*' You must, therefore, have pity, reader ; for, if in 
the fear of displeasing their contemporaries, many great 
authors have abstained from touching upon the history 
of the age in which they lived, with what difficulties 
shall I not be surrounded — I, who undertake to write, 
not the history of the present century, but that of the 
present week, and even of the present day ? " . . . 

After much more in this strain the editor concludes 
as follows : — 

" In one point, however, will I place myself beyond 
reproach, and that is in my search after truth. Never- 
theless, I intend not to vouch for the truth of what I 
say, for it is quite impossible that amongst five hundred 
scraps of news, gathered from every clime, there creep 
not in some statements which will need to be corrected 
by our good Father Time ; but to those who may be 
scandalized by the sight of some false report, I say, 
that they may come if they will and rectify the truth 
by the means of my pen (which I shall offer them), 
that the public may see the true news after the false, 
and be thus no longer kept in error." 

Renandot's paper had a great success ; it was pub- 
lished weekly, and for a long time was the only public 
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journal in France. After the death of Th6ophraste it 
was carried on by his sons, and the exclusive right of 
publishing a gazette was for many years kept as a 
privilege by his family. The " Gazette de France," we 
may remark, still exists and, it may be added to its 
honour, that it is perhaps the only paper in the world 
that has never modified the colour of its opinions ; it 
remains now, what it was before the great Revolution, 
devoted to the Bourbons, and a ^Varm supporter of the 
clerico-legitimate party. 

So long as the "Gazette de France** — interpreter of 
ministerial opinion — flourished alone, it was useless to 
make press laws ; but during the troublous times that 
followed the death of Louis XIII., and inaugurated 
the long reign of his successor, a few other journals 
started into sudden life, and the boldness of speech of 
some of them was such that the authorities, alarmed, 
began to interfere, and, as it may be supposed, with 
more vigour than courtesy. A few impudent gazet- 
teers were whipped by order of Cardinal Mazarine, 
and a few more scourged by sentence of the Paris Par- 
liament ; the first suffered for attacking the court ; the 
last for defending it. On the whole it was best to keep 
one's pen in one's pocket in those days. 

There was one journal, however — and the smartest 
of them all too — upon which neither court nor Parlia- 
ment dared lay very violent hands, and this was " La 
Gazette de Loret ** (so called from the namcof its editor), 
under the powerful patronage of the famous Duchess 
of Longucville, sister of the great Cond<5. This funny 
little gazette was composed entirely in verse by a poet 
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named John Loret ; it appeared once a week, treated 
of all topics current, political or social, and abounded 
with gossip, scandal, and epigram ; each copy was 
printed under the form of a letter to *' Madam la 
Duchesse, soeur de Monsieur le Prince," and the honest 
editor made no scruple of avowing in one of his earliest 
numbers that he received a pension of fourteen thou- 
sand francs from this generous lady. 

Here are a few extracts from the " Gazette de 
Loret:"— 

" Du march^ neuf les hareng^res, 

Et m^me quelques boulang^res, 

S'assemblant toutes en un tas, 

En chaperon de taffetas. 

Remontr^rent Fautre semaine, 

A sa majesty la reyne, 

Qu'elles tiendroient k grand honneur 

Si le roi leur faisoit llionneur 

Dialler ouir vepres ou messe 

pans r^glise de leur paroisse. 

A quoi la reyne promptement 

Apporta son consentement. 

Le lendemain, voulant done plaire 

A cette tourbe populaire, 

Le roi k leur ^glise fut,'* &c. &c. 

" To our lady the Queen there came last week 

A motley deputation, 

A curious lot, and so to speak. 

The tag-rag of the nation. 

Fishwives there were in taffety dresses. 

Female bakers (or baker-esses)^ 

And many more of like condition 

Who offer'd up a meek petition. 

That Her Majesty might grant 

Leave to the King, her little son. 

To come some day (they mentioned one) 

And hear with them the chant 
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Of mass or vespers, in their parish. ; 

At which the Queen, in bounty lavish, 

To please this funny crew, 

On the morrow sent the King 

To hear them all their matins sing, 

And their joy no limits knew." 

It is curious to note in the above lines the utter 
contempt with which M. Loret speaks of the people. 
"Tourbe populaire" (which can only be translated 
by the very vulgar term, " clod-hoppers ") is a little 
strong for the son of Norman peasants. 

The following lines allude to the triumphal entry 
of Louis the Fourteenth into Paris when he attained 
his majority : — 



<i 



pour voir, 
Avec plus de commodity, 
Les bourgeois avoient ajust^ 
Maint ^chafaud et maint th^dtre, 
Jusqu'k sept cent soixante-et-quatre ; 
Un tel baillot son quart d'^cu, 
L'autre cent sols, Pautre un ^cu, 
Selon la valeur de la place 
£t le taux de la populace." 

" Seven hundred and sixty-three 
Scaffoldings and boards in all, 
The more conveniently to see. 
Had been set up for short and tall. 
For room enough to sit one down 
Many offered half a crown, 
And some a whole one, prime seats these, 
Whence one could view the sight at ease." 

This next would be headed in a modem paper 
'* Shocking Accident : " — 

** Encore mcrcrcdy dernier, 
Un certain soldat tavemier, 
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Ainsi qu^il retournoit de garde, 

Son fusil tira par m^garde, 

£t donna dans le pectoral 

De son malheureux caporal, 

Qui comme d'un coup de tonnerre 

En tomba roide-mort par terre." 

" Last Wednesday night, in coming back 
From mounting guard, a soldier slack 
With his arms by far too careless 
Let off his gun and broke the head 
Of his corporal, who fell down dead, 
To his comrade's great distress/' 

Here is an " Audacious Robbery :" — 

" La sceur du chevalier du guet 
Fut Tautre jour d^valis^e 
Et toute emigre d^pouill^e 
Par des barbares inhumains." 

" The other day the watchman's sister 
Was met by roguish thieves, who kiss'd her, 
And then with laugh and shout, 
From off her head her bonnet tore, 
Stripped her of every rag she wore, 
And left her crying out." 

After this we have some " Theatrical Intelli- 
gence : " — 

. . . . " hier au soir 
Fut, avec grande m^lodie, 
R^cit^e une com^die 
Que Moli^re, d'un esprit pointu, 
Avait compos^e in-promptu." 

" Yesterday for the first time 
Was pla/d a comedy which I'm 
Told is Moli^re's, whose light wit 
Has throughout animated it." 
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And amongst the " Fashionable Arrivals, M. Fago- 
tin, from Holland : '* — 

'' Cet homme de taille si grande, 

Que le mauvais temps en Hollande 

Avait si longtemps retenu, 

Est enfin aujourd'hui venu ; 

£t je crois que demain dimanche, 

Ayant mis sa chemise blanche, 

On le vera v^tu de neuf, 

Dans chambre au bout du Pont-Neuf/' 

" That man of six feet high or more 
Whom adverse winds on Holland's shore 
So long have kept from setting out, 
Has come at last, and without doubt 
Will show himself to-morrow mom, 
Dress'd afresh and cleanly shorn, 
At his lodgings, " Number Three," 
Near the Pont- Neuf on the Quay." 

Jean Loret*s Gazette had a sunny existence of 

two years ; but the Parliament, finding, no doubt, that 

the poet was becoming too witty, forbade him, one 

morning, 

" D*<5crire politiquement." 

"To rhyme on Church, to talk on State, 
Or hold on serious things debate/' 

This made him exclaim : — 

" D<5sormais mes tristes gazettes 
Ne seront plus que des somettes." 

" My journals now henceforth will be 
Alas ! but paltry things to see.'' 

And shortly after his paper expired. Cardinal 
Mazarine had then re-seized the Government of 
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France : order was restored, and the malcontent 
gazetteers who had been whipped hastened to wipe 
their pens for fear of worse. We hear little more 
concerning the French press for the next seventy or 
eighty years. Louis the Fourteenth was not a 
monarch to brook much opposition ; and whilst news- 
papers in England were already becoming dangerous 
weapons in the hands of turbulent Whigs, the " Ga- 
zettes de France," the " Mercures Galants," and other 
Parisian journals in vogue, confined themselves to 
singing the praises of their king, and larding their 
columns with the chit-chat of Versailles, Marby, and 
Fontainebleau. 

Things continued very much in the same way 
throughout the first half of Louis the Fifteenth's 
reign; but already notions of moral emancipation 
and enlightenment were beginning to dawn : Voltaire, 
Diderot, d'Alembert, Rousseau, and Grinon had 
begun to stir up the public with their bold and novel 
theories ; the " Encyclopaedia" was in course of publi- 
cation, and by 1750 the press had shown the first 
signs of its budding power. Twelve gazettes were 
being published weekly in London at that period, and 
the freedom of their tone roused the French papers to 
emulation. But the Parisian journalists dared not 
yet attack the ministers, as was being done in Eng- 
land by Churchill, Wilkes, and others ; they contented 
themselves with assailing the Jesuits, and they could 
do so with more impunity, as they were backed in 
their warfare against the hated society by all the par- 
liaments of France. By degrees, however, the gazet- 
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teers took courage ; stray shafts were shot at times 
against the farmers-general of taxes, whose shameless 
extortions were reducing the lower classes to beg- 
gary ; after the farmers-general came the turn of the 
disreputable magistrates of the period, who made a 
traffic of justice, and sold their decisions to the 
highest bidder ; after this it was the beardless field- 
marshals, like the Count de Clermont and the Prince 
de Soubise, who were turned into ridicule ; and at 
last the papers directed their pungent wit against 
youthful prelates, like the Cardinal of Rohan, who 
were setting such strange examples of godly living to 
their flocks. So long, however, as they kept within 
these bounds, the gazettes were but little molested. 
Louis the Fifteenth, the most thoroughly selfish 
monarch that ever reigned, cared for not a soul on 
earth but himself and his " favourite " of the moment 
The attacks on farmers-general, magistrates, and 
bishops, only made him laugh, and the sharper they 
were the more he relished them. Every one knows 
the answer he made to Boyer, Bishop of Mirepoix, 
when the latter complained in the fiercest anger of a 
satire of Voltaire's against the Church : " You wish 
me to place the Church under my protection," he 
said ; ** but really, my lord, I think the Church is 
quite old enough to take care of itself." 

But much as he might enjoy the discomfiture of 
his worthless judges, and his equally worthless clergy, 
Louis the Fifteenth felt no inclination to laugh when 
the papers, emboldened by impunity, began to shoot 
at him, at his court, and at the bungling of his 
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ministers. The Duke of Choiseul received orders to 
act then, and Monsieur de Sartines, the lieutenant- 
general of police, put a very speedy stop to the 
nuisance. A man named Boctoy was condemned on 
the 29th of March, 1767, to imprisonment for life, for 
having published at Nantes two pamphlets, called 
" Le Royaume des Femmes," and " Les Troubles de 
la France." Ren6 Lecuyer was, in 1768, set up in 
the pillory, whipped, and then thrown into prison for 
ten years, for a squib in the "Journal des Rires" 
upon "Queen Cotillon" (Madame de Pompadour); 
and at just this time a hundred years ago, three poor 
wretches were hanged at Reims for some disrespectful 
allusions to his Majesty the King, in a local gazette ; 
the gazette was at the same time burned by the hands 
of the executioner. These severities were accom- 
panied by edicts that enforced laws already made a 
long while before, but which had gradually been 
allowed to fall into abeyance. It became a felony, 
punishable with death, to publish any book, paper, 
or pamphlet, not previously revised by the Commis- 
sion of Censors ; these censors were seventy-nine in 
number, and were divided into ten classes, each of 
which had a separate branch of literature to superin- 
tend. Moreover, the number of licensed printing 
offices was limited to thirty, and the printers were 
made responsible with their lives and fortunes for all 
that was published by them. 

This was falling from one extreme into the other ; 
and, as always happens, this excess of rigour defeated 
its own end. The evil checked in one direction burst 
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out in another, and with redoubled force, because it 
became impossible to control it. Authors who had 
anything of a seditious nature to write, sent their 
manuscripts to be printed in London, Amsterdam, or 
Geneva, and the books returned across the frontier 
with all the extra savour of forbidden fruit. On the 
other hand, secret printing offices were set up in the 
cellars of private houses, for the accommodation of 
pamphleteers, libellers, and poetasters, and not all the 
efforts of Messrs. de Choiseul and De Sartines could 
stop the flow of rebel songs that daily sprung up, no 
one knew whence, and circulated through the country 
by thousands. The only thing to be done, was to 
wait until some wretched bard were betrayed for a 
reward. (which occurred pretty frequently), and then 
to hang him, after putting him to torture, to make 
him denounce his accomplices ; but this was of but 
little practical use. The survivors only grew more 
cautious, and new rhymers took the place of the dead. 
Louis XVL, who was really a good prince, and 
desired the welfare of his subjects, tried to put 
some order to all this, but he went the wrong way to 
work ; for instead of abolishing the ** censure," and so 
cutting up the evil by the root, he only tried to 
extend its powers and to make its action more 
effective. Turgot recommended him to place the 
press under the common law, and to tolerate free dis- 
cussion so long as it did not degenerate into abuse ; 
but Turgot was no more listened to on this than on 
other points ; the gazettes continued to be very meek 
in their tone, from necessity; whilst the pamphlets, 
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on the contrary, abandoned themselves to a reckless- 
ness of invective and a licentiousness of speech which 
pass all belief. It is not astonishing that Louis XVI. 
fell as he did, when we see the things that were 
printed against him in secret, and circulated openly 
just before the Revolution ; the most levelling of 
now-a-day demagogues would deem those writings 
infamous, and would regret that the authors escaped 
unpunished. 

On the 26th of August, 1789, six weeks after the 
razing of the Bastile, the National Assembly decreed 
the freedom of the Press. On the 17th of March, 
1 79 1, the profession of printer was made free, and on 
the 14th of September of the same year the Con- 
stituent Assembly, ratifying the decree of the 26th 
August, 1789, proclaimed, "that freedom of speech 
was part of the birthright of man, and that every one 
was entitled to speak, to write, and to publish his 
thoughts without either restriction or impediment." 
This was a noble declaration ; but we are forced to 
own, at the same time, that it was premature ; men's 
minds were not yet prepared for such boundless 
liberty, and the numerous journals that sprung into 
life at that period (Murat's " Ami du Peuple,'* and the 
*' P^re Duchesne," especially) indicate too well that 
liberty to be good and useful should be kept within 
reasonable and honest bounds. 

It is needless, of course, to remark that although 
the Press was in principle free during all the Reign of 
Terror, it enjoyed but a very shaky sort of liberty 
under Robespierre, and was not much better off under 

I 
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the reign of the five " Directors." Camille Desmou- 
lins, the friend of Danton, was beheaded solely for 
his articles in " Le Vieux Cordelier,*' and countless 
other journalists were guillotined for much less than 
that. In 179s, August 22, there was a new decree in 
favour of the liberty of the Press ; but two years later, 
on the occasion of the coup dHat of the i8th Fructidor 
(4th September, 1797), when the three Directors — 
Barras, Renouel, and LarevelH^re de Lepeaux — exiled 
their colleagues, Barthilemy and Carnot, and sen- 
tenced fifty-threie members of the two legislative 
bodies to transportation, the Press was laid for a year 
under the supervision of the police, and on the 26th 
August following this term was prolonged by another 
year. 

The licentiousness of tone in the newspapers had 
considerably decreased by this time ; criticism had 
become more moderate, and consequently more effec- 
tive ; statesmen began to feel the terrible power that 
is wielded by a well-conducted gazette, and the Di- 
rectory, which had been at the best of times but a 
lame sort of government, grew frightened at the cla- 
mours raised by the Press for the restoration of its 
liberties. By an executive decree of the ist of 
August, 1799, all the restrictive laws were repealed, 
and for the next few months newspapers were free to 
speak as they chose. At first Napoleon — who, on the 
1 8th Brumaire (9th November, 1799), had overturned 
the Directory and established the Consulate — did not 
interfere with this freedom, very probably because 
the newspapers were all more or less loud in their 
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admiration of him ; but by the commencement of the 
year 1800 the promulgation of the consular constitu- 
tion (13th December, 1799), had somewhat cooled 
public enthusiasm, and Bonaparte, irritated by the 
just protestations evoked by his tyrannical administra- 
tion, issued the decree of the 17th January, by which 
all the papers in Paris, with the exception of thirteen, 
were suppressed. Shortly after one of these thirteen, 
** L'Ami des Lois," shared the same fate for having 
spoken irreverently of the Institute. 

From this date down to that of the overthrow of 
the Empire in 18 14, the Press was completely at the 
mercy of the ministers of police. For a word spoken 
out of season a journal incurred suppression; and 
those amongst gazetteers who were suspected of fa- 
vouring the designs of the royalist or republican fac- 
tions were thrown into prison without mercy, and left 
to meditate there until it pleased M. Fouch6 or M. 
Savary to release them. And yet (and this was the 
worst of it) the Press was nominally free. The laws 
of the 1st August, 1799, were never formally repealed 
during the Empire, and injured newspapers had, in 
consequence, no means of obtaining redress when they 
petitioned against arbitrary grievances. " We cannot 
help you," the judges were obliged to say; "the law 
declares you free ; if, therefore, you are gagged by the 
government, it is illegally: you must apply to the 
Emperor." Napoleon, on his side, used to declare, 
with the best faith possible, that the papers were as 
free as the air. Some weeks after the victory of 
Austerlitz he caused the following announcement to 
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be made in the " Moniteur" : — "There exists no cen- 
sorship in France. We should fall into a pretty state 
again if a common clerk could forbid the publication 
of a book, or force the author to make alterations in 
it. Thought is free throughout the French Em- 
pire 

Notwithstanding this bright assurance, a decree of 
the Sth February, 1810, restored the institution of the 
censors, such as they had existed under Louis XVI. ; 
and on the 3rd August of the same year an imperial 
order suppressed a few hundred newspapers at a 
stroke, by establishing that in future there should be . 
but one gazette in each department (except that of 
the Seine), and that this solitary paper should be 
under the authority of the prefect. The purport of 
this law was evident : it placed all discussion under 
an interdict, and from that moment the Press became 
virtually dumb. Napoleon grew more reckless as his 
prosperity increased, and there is something over- 
bearingly insolent in the haughty defiance he hurled 
at all justice during the years that immediately pre- 
ceded his misfortunes. One cannot ask oneself, with- 
out a feeling of alarm, into what moral condition the 
French people would have fallen had the reign of this 
extraordinary man been prolonged. France gained 
more by his fall than she had ever won by his vic- 
tories. Austerlitz brought the French a great deal of 
glory, but Waterloo gave back to them their moral 
independence. 

From 181 5 to 1830 the French Press underwent 
various periods of partial liberty and partial dcspo- 
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tism, but on the whole — especially when compared 
with its condition under Napoleon — it enjoyed a tole- 
rable amount of freedom. Louis XVII I. was a man 
of ease, who disliked energetic measures, and who, 
besides, felt that it would be safer to let the Liberals 
declaim openly than to conspire in secret. Charles X. 
was an altogether different character; he was the 
James II. of France — conservative, bigoted, and ob- 
stinate ; he hated the theories set afloat by the Revo- 
lution. His one dream during his short reign was to 
gag the Press, and to set things upon the footing of 
bygone days. In pursuance of this scheme he re- 
stored the office of the censorship in 1828, and two 
years later, encouraged by the counsels of his Prime 
Minister, Polignac, signed the famous ordinances of 
July. The Press was, however, prepared for this 
attack upon its liberties. Rumours of an impending 
coup d'etat had long been current, and the Liberals 
answered this audacious folly as it deserved. On the 
morning of the 27th July, 1830, all the newspaper 
editors of Paris met at the house of the deputy, 
Casimir P^rier, and voted resistance; the resolution 
was at once spread, the people took up arms, and in 
three days the Bourbons were definitely driven from 
the throne of France, and replaced by a proved 
Liberal in the person of the Duke of Orleans. 

By the charter drawn up by the representatives of 
the people, and sworn to* by the new king, Louis 
Philippe, the Press was once more gifted with liberty ; 
but it was enacted that the founders of political news- 
papers should deposit 48,000 francs in the Treasury 
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as caution-money for their respectability, and that 
journalists should, moreover, be made amenable to 
the common law for offences of a treasonable cha- 
racter, and for articles of a seditious or immoral 
tendency. 

These restrictions were, however, found too lax, and 
in 1835, after the attempt of Fieschi upon the king's 
life, M. Thiers, then Minister of the Interior, passed 
the laws known as the " Lois de Septembre," which 
raised the caution-money to be paid on the foundation 
of a paper from 48,000 francs to 100,000 francs, and 
forbade all discussion of the fundamental principles 
of the constitution. 

The latter clause of this law, we may remark, was 
never observed at all ; the Paris papers discussed and 
wrangled with as great freedom as those of London, 
and the goodnatured juries before whom press- 
offenders were tried almost invariably pronounced an 
acquittal. 

But the leniency of Louis Philippe's rule may be 
conceived by one fact more eloquent than volumes of 
other proof: the present Emperor of the French, 
whilst confined in the Castle of Ham, after his at- 
tempt at revolution at Boulogne, was allowed to write 
articles of criticism upon the state of France and the 
acts of the ministers, and to publish them, unhindered, 
in the newspapers of the Pas de Calais. We have 
never heard of such latitude having been granted, in 
any other land or under any other reign, to a political 
prisoner. 

Louis Philippe's reign lasted, as it is known, but 
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eighteen years, and the adversaries of freedom have 
always railed the French Press for having made no 
better use of its liberty than to assail, and finally to 
overthrow one of the best and most gallant of monarchs 
(this is said without party spirit) that ever occupied a 
throne. In our country especially, where it is very 
common to say that the French are not worthy of 
being free, a great many people — and sensible people 
too — point to the Paris papers of 1847 and 1848, and 
exclaim that the only government suited to France is 
that of a rod of iron. How much truth there may be 
in this belief is for time and events to show ; mean- 
while, and without expressing an opinion upon the 
matter ourselves, we must note the steady progress 
made during the last few years by the French towards 
the regaining of their political liberties. To assure 
ourselves of this we have only to compare the Press 
Laws of 1852 with those which were brought forward 
by the Government in the November session of the 
Corps L^gislatif. 

By the law of February, 1852, no person, or per- 
sons, could found a political newspaper (/. e. a paper 
giving political news) without the special authoriza- 
tion of the Minister of the Interior. The minister 
could give or refuse the licence as he pleased, without 
alleging his reasons. 

If leave were given, the proprietors were obliged to 
pay SO,OCX) francs into the treasury as surety for the 
fines the newspaper might incur. 

Every political paper was subjected to a tax of six 
centimes per copy and per sheet of sixty centimetres 
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square. This made it impossible to sell a political 
newspaper for less than fifteen centimes, or three half- 
pence English, although French newspapers are but 
half the size of our London daily journals. The duty 
upon a paper like the " Standard," the '* Star," or the 
"Telegraph," would be twelve centimes, or one 
penny three farthings ; what is sold in our country for 
a penny would therefore cost threepence in France. 
As for the " Times," with its colossal advertisement 
sheet, it would be taxed at threepence a copy ; and 
granting that the circulation of the paper would be 
reduced in consequence to 20,000 copies a day, the 
company at Printing-house Square would pay a duty 
of 250/. per diem, or 77,500/. a year ! 

For attacks against the sovereign, the ministers, 
the clergy, magistrates, or against any one in office ; 
for false news ; for too sharp criticisms of any official 
act ; for anything, in short, displeasing to the Minister 
of the Interior, a newspaper was liable to an ** admo- 
nition" (avertissemcnt) ; after two admonitions it be- 
came amenable to a suspension of two months, and 
after that to arbitrary suppression. There was no 
appeal in such cases ; the minister's will was supreme 
law, and there was no resisting it. If the govern- 
ment preferred, however, it could punish otherwise 
than by admonitions ; it could prosecute a newspaper 
criminally (in the person of the editor, of the printer, 
and the writer of an offending article) before the 
Sixth Chamber of Correctional Police, and under the 
indictment of " exciting the citizens to hatred or con- 
tempt of the government." Printer, editor, and jour- 
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nalist, were all three liable, under such a charge, to 
fine and imprisonment. The fine might vary between 
fifty francs and ten thousand francs (two pounds and 
four hundred pounds), the imprisonment from seven 
days to two years. There was no jury for Press 
trials, and a prosecution was therefore almost certain 
to entail a conviction. During the sixteen years that 
have elapsed since the establishment of the Second 
Empire, there have been, perhaps, a couple of hun- 
dred journalists prosecuted for boldness of speech, in 
the different towns of France ; but it is a melancholy 
fact that " not a single one of them has ever been 
acquitted/* 

Any literary paper making even an accidental allu- 
sion to politics incurred immediate suppression, and 
its editor was invariably sentenced to at least a 
month's imprisonment (under the heading politics 
here included political and social economy, and all 
questions relating to duties, taxes, or government 
generally). None but political papers were allowed 
to publish advertisements ; the infraction being 
punished by a heavy fine. 




"THE KING OF THE JOURNALISTS." 

GREW having elected to sit for his ar- 
rondissement of Dole instead of for the 
9th ward of Paris, where he was re- 
turned as successor to M. Thiers, the 
Liberal Committee in this ward have offered the seat 
to M. Emile de Girardin. They could not have made 
a better selection, nor have honoured themselves more 
by doing so, for M. de Girardin certainly deserves a 
signal mark of the gratitude of the Liberal party for 
the services he has rendered them during this long 
constitutional crisis. He has remained so doughty a 
journalist that those who, referring to old files of 
newspapers, find his name at the foot of articles 
penned forty years ago can scarcely realize that it is 
the same man who, foremost on the breach now» 
throws off his two and three leaders a day with a 
freshness of style and a vigour of logic which the 
youngest writers might envy. Not very long ago there 
was a journal called "La France,'' which had a 
hobbling circulation of 3,000 a day. The events of 
the i6th May having scandalized M. de Girardin, as 
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they did every other Liberal, he left the retirement in 
which he had been living, bought this paper, and in- 
stantly its circulation rose to 30.000, then to 60,000, 
and now there are days when it exceeds 100,000. 
M. de Girardin is also chief owner of the " Petit 
Journal," whose circulation under his management 
has risen to above half a million copies a day, and 
whose influence during the electoral campaign so dis- 
turbed M. de Fourtou that he paid its proprietor the 
compliment of trying to check its sale by every expe- 
dient which tyrannical ingenuity could suggest. He 
even went the length of endeavouring to get M. de 
Girardin supplanted from the managership by susci- 
tating a cabal among the shareholders, an experiment 
unique in the annals of journalism, and which re- 
coiled on the head of its author in a burst of articles 
which had not a little to do with blowing him out of 
public life. M. de Girardin has in truth been rightly 
dubbed "The King of the Journalists," for he is the 
most fearful antagonist to measure wits with. He 
knows all the ebbs and flows of the popular tide as a 
mariner does the sea ; but, unlike the mariner, he has 
only to whistle for a wind and he gets it, for he has 
never yet set himself to raise an agitation in behalf of 
any great public cause but he has succeeded even 
beyond his expectation. He possesses all the knacks 
of journalism, and chiefly that of confuting his adver-- 
saries out of their own arguments. It is said that he 
has a room full of pigeon-holes in which he inserts 
and dockets the speeches of all public men, knowing 
that they may prove useful by-and-by — and so they 
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generally do. M. de Broglie must have writhed many 
a time in reading extracts from some of his former 
Liberal utterances, served up hot for the amusement 
of the Parisians, with a garnishing of humorous reflec- 
tions that constituted a veritable sauce piquante. M. 
de Girardin is never dull, and his paper can be read 
from beginning to end, even to- the financial articles, 
with a full certainty that every line in it will have 
interest. He surrounds himself with writers who are 
all men of talent, generally young and enthusiastic in 
the service of an editor whom they acknowledge as 
an incomparable master. Temperate withal, and too 
experienced to waste his powder in directions where 
it is not wanted, M. de Girardin never indulges in 
personalities, even when assailed ; but none know 
better than he how to silence by a prompt home- 
thrust an adversary who waxes vituperative. The 
"France" is an afternoon and evening paper, and 
during times of special excitement it sells in the 
kiosques like bread in famine time. Just before the 
elections there were days when the Liberal com- 
mittees bought whole bales of it to distribute in the 
country districts, and it was found that there was no 
other journal which the stolid peasants would read 
with such pleasure and understanding. M. de Girardin 
is French to the backbone, and his consummate art 
of cutting up his arguments into short, neatly clipped 
sentences makes them as easy to carry about in the 
mind as coins in the pocket. 

M. de Girardin is the inaugurator of cheap jour- 
nalism in France, and it is no fault of his if he has 
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not long ago endowed France with large penny 
papers on the model of the London dailies. He has 
struggled against trammelling Press laws as no other 
man has. He has advocated a free Press till one 
Government after another has been obliged to yield 
something of what he asked, and suiting his practice 
to precept he has sold his own journals for ten cen- 
times, even in the stamp times, when to do so left 
him but a very small margin of profit. At this 
moment the "France" costs only a penny, whereas 
most of the other Parisian dailies are sold at three- 
halfpence. But M. de Girardin is not only a match- 
less journalist, he is a terse and pungent orator, and 
when he returns to the Legislature his speeches will 
be certain to produce as great an effect there as they 
used to do in the Parliament of Louis Philippe and 
in the Assemblies of the Second Republic. More 
than one contemporary writer of memoirs has testified 
to the uneasiness which ministers felt when M. de 
Girardin used to ascend the tribune ; he was so sure 
to lay his finger on just the sorest point of ministerial 
policy, and to say just the things which placemen 
would rather leave unsaid. He might over and over 
again have been a minister himself had he chosen to 
billet himself upon any party, but without classing 
himself as a permanent outsider, he has yet always 
adhered to an independent line of his own, which he 
has been too conscientious to abandon for the sake of 
advancing his own interests. He has more than once 
been treated with marked ingratitude by princes and 
statesmen whom he had served with his pen, and 
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Napoleon III. especially (whom he had greatly as- 
sisted at the outset of his career) showed an unkingly 
rancour for the great writer's dignified independence, 
by not appointing him to the Senate. However, it is 
by no means certain yet that M. de Girardin will not 
complete his destiny by entering as Home Minister 
or Minister of Finance into a Republican Cabinet 
Now that he belongs for good to the Republican 
party, now that he plainly has declared that both 
Conservatism and Liberalism are involved in the 
maintaining of the Republic, he would be as desirable 
a minister as any the Republicans could choose. He 
would be immensely popular for one thing, and power 
would be safer in his hands than in those of any other 
Frenchman of equal experience ; for, however he may 
have separated himself at times from the Liberal 
party, he has never been divorced a single day from 
its principles. He has occasionally disagreed with it 
on questions of expediency, never on matters of doc- 
trine ; he has often refused to identify himself with a 
policy which consisted in systematic opposition to 
ruling dynasties, but has never opposed a Liberal 
reform nor been lukewarm in advocating it. Then 
M. de Girardin knows everybody, and is as much liked 
and esteemed by the foremost members of the Con- 
servative factions as by those of the Liberal ranks. 
His hospitable house has become what M. Thiers* was, 
the headquarters of progress in Paris. One meets 
there all the leaders of fashion in politics, art, and 
science, and many a statesman receives from the 
gifted host advice which afterwards takes practical 
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shape in legislation. It is fair to state this, for if any 
one should think that all M. de Girardin's work as a 
patriot has been done in the tribune and in the press, 
be would be ignoring one of the most striking aspects 
of this remarkable Frenchman's many-sided life. For 
years M. de Girardin has been the private counsellor 
of personages who were popularly supposed to take 
advice from nobody, and who truly might not have 
accepted it from anybody save himself It has been 
humorously said that M. de Girardin has been the 
adviser of monarchs in extremis^ but this only amounts 
to acknowledging that the monarchs in question, 
having disregarded his suggestions when it was the 
time to profit by them, repented at the eleventh hour, 
when it was too late. Besides, advisers in extremis 
are those upon whom one most relies ; and it is no 
small tribute to a man's wisdom to call him in when 
the sagacity of every one else has failed. As a 
matter of course M. de Girardin was triumphantly 
elected in the 9th arrondissement of Paris, which was 
indeed proud to give him this proof of confidence. It 
is not often that a constituency — even a Parisian one 
— enjoys the distinction of having for its successive 
representatives three such national celebrities as M. 
Thiers, M. Gr^vy, and the man Frenchmen call at 
once affectionately and admiringly " The King of the 
Journalists." 




ENGLISH NEWSPAPER CORRESPON- 
DENTS. 

I HE extension of newspaper enterprise in 
England and America has caused the 
principal journals in those two countries 
to become very minute chroniclers of all 
that goes on in foreign lands ; and the French are 
beginning to discover that the Press of the English- 
speaking races is not without its influence in control- 
ling their home policy. Hence an outcry which has 
been raised by French Conservatives against London 
newspapers. The Conservatives have been disgusted 
to see that all British papers, without exception, blamed 
the policy of disquiet which was begun by them on the 
i6th May, 1877. If they could have found one Lon- 
don journal of their way of thinking they would have 
consoled themselves by quoting it wholesale, but it 
was exasperating to behold the Republican Press 
swelling its columns with daily reprints of foreign lea- 
ders, while they, the Conservatives, could not quote a 
single line from any decent paper for their encourage- 
ment Still more exasperating was it to perceive that 
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the unanimous and hearty reprobation of the English 
Press visibly unnerved the reactionary Cabinet for the 
unpatriotic task which it had undertaken. There was 
a moment when MM. de Broglie and de Fourtou so 
thirsted after a kind word from abroad that on the eve 
of the general election a line was picked out from one 
of the London journals, reprinted without its context 
in the " Bulletin des Communes," and circulated all 
over France as an opinion adverse to the Republicans. 
At the same time the " Daily News " was seized at the 
railway station ; the strong arm of the police swooped 
down upon "Punch.'* The Home Office betook itself to 
stopping telegrams despatched by correspondents ; and 
it was announced that Government would revive to the 
full its power of interdict if foreign papers continued to 
be " aggressive." There was no cessation from the " ag- 
gressions," and Government dropped its bluster ; but 
then the Conservative journals demanded that there 
should be a raid against correspondents who had the 
presumption to go about discovering abuses and re- 
porting them. The favourite organ of the Boulevards 
declared it was a breach of international courtesy and 
an abuse of hospitality for an Englishman residing in 
France to take a side in party struggles. What right 
has a foreigner to give an opinion as to how French 
elections are conducted } Why does he not rather 
look at home and confine himself to righting native 
grievances } Then the writer of this diatribe went on 
to say that he had visited Britain and seen " the Lord 
Chancellor in a golden gown, the Lord Mayor in a 
silver wig," and other things profoundly shocking to a 
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Frenchman's love of equality. But how would Eng- 
land have liked it if he and others of his countrymen 
had filled their papers with ridicule of British institu- 
tions ? This gentleman has forgotten that every time 
a Frenchman has set himself to criticising British in- 
stitutions with a real knowledge of his subjects, his re- 
marks have been widely quoted in England and 
courteously discussed. It is not many years since M. 
Taine's letters on England to the ** Temps " were re- 
gularly reprinted in an English journal. Some years 
before M. Louis Blanc's letters and the contributions 
of M. Alphonse Esquiros on "England and the 
English " to the " Revue des Deux Mondes " were fre- 
quently alluded to and welcomed by London news- 
papers of all opinions. The complaint of Englishmen 
is that the French pay rather too little interest to their 
affairs than too much. Certainly the English are not 
thin-skinned as to foreign criticism. The American 
journals still have their Jefferson Bricks who fulminate 
against the Cabinets of Queen Victoria, but nobody 
thinks of alleging that they transgress any international 
rule by so doing. 

As to England's interest in seeing France well 
governed, it is a very vital one, and it is a pity that the 
Conservatives over the Channel should have any doubts 
on this point Englishmen, to begin with, invest pretty 
largely in French securities, and a great part of the 
wine trade of Bordeaux and Burgundy is in their hands. 
The British colony in France is very big ; the number 
of English people who resort to the French watering- 
places increases yearly, and the exports of manufac- 
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tures between the two countries have grown so con- 
siderable that any perturbation in French affairs is 
immediately felt upon the English markets. But, 
setting aside these material aspects, England has a 
strong interest that' France shall not run rashly into 
war, and by so doing risk dragging all Europe into 
strife. When France fights, her neighbours must look 
to their powder, and Great Britain might not succeed 
a second time in keeping so happily out of the fray as 
she did in 1870. Now the men who ousted the Liberals 
from office in 1877 are representatives of regimes who 
have kept England on the qui vive not for years but for 
centuries. While the Bourbons reigned the two coun- 
tries were almost continually at war. Under the Na- 
poleons the " glory " of France was such a prominent 
item in Government policy that even when Imperialist 
Ministers spoke most softly of peace, British arsenals 
had to be kept in constant work, so that some sudden 
freak of the Emperor*s might not find England unpre- 
pared. Nor was the Orleans dynasty, whose princes 
now pride themselves on the "eighteen years of quiet" 
which France enjoyed under them, a whit better in 
these respects, for between 1830 and 1848 England and 
France were three times within an ace of flying at each 
other. The Republicans are the only party in France 
who have laid it down as part of their doctrine that to 
be strong France needs not to be battlesome ; con- 
sequently Englishmen who desire neither a second 
Hastings nor a second Waterloo, must wish well to a 
political sect under whose rule there would be a cessa- 
tion from international quarrels. But there is yet 
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another reason why Englishmen should closely watch 
French political affairs ; for their ups and downs con- 
stitute experiments in the science of government which 
no nation can afford to disregard, and from which, in- 
deed, very valuable lessons can be learned. In some 
respects the French are politically behind the English, 
in others considerably ahead of them. They are at all 
events in a transition state, groping for their right way, 
and Englishmen can hardly make up their minds as 
to the practicability of Republican theories until they 
have seen whether a Republic is really capable of being 
implanted into a soil so encumbered with Monarchical 
growths as the French is. If Republicanism in France 
gets the better of the obstacles strewn around it, so as 
to strike deep and lasting roots, the consequences to 
other nations may be portentous, and therefore British 
journalists only discharge a duty in keeping their 
countrymen informed as to every phase in political 
operations. As to the Conservatives — or rather the 
Reactionists — it may doubtless annoy them to see 
foreigners show up the irregularities which their faction 
has committed in trying to tamper with national sen- 
timent ; but it is their own fault if they will do things 
which commend themselves to foreigners as examples 
to be avoided. Against France and French institu- 
tions generally Englishmen can feel no animosity, but 
against that turbulent section of Frenchmen who, for 
their own selfish ends, are endeavouring to turn the 
nation from its peaceful way, they cannot but feel a 
well-fousded resentment. They are at one, so far, with 
the vast majority of Frenchmen whose opinions they 
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do but re-echo, though in stronger language, perhaps, 
than would be prudent in France because of oppressive 
Press laws. 

It is fair to add that even when they did their worst 
the Broglie-Fourtou cabal dealt much more leniently 
with British journals than used to be the case under 
the Empire. " Punch " has been banished from the 
kiosques week after week because of its cartoons, and 
the sale of certain daily journals has been occasionally 
trammelled ; but we remember the Imperial days, when 
to receive one " Daily News " out of three was a good 
proportion, and when divers other free-spoken journals 
were never admitted at all. In those times the French 
Government kept an agent in London whose business 
it was to skim the English Press and telegraph to Paris 
what papers it was desirable to stop. French rulers 
had no great fear then, as they have now, that Liberal 
articles would be reprinted in the native sheets, but 
they thought that by inflicting a monetary loss upon 
obnoxious journals they would reduce them to pru- 
dence. The calculation failed, and it is creditable to 
the sense of the present governors of France that they 
should not have let themselves be swayed by the same 
fallacy to the extent of creating it into a system. 
English newspapers have now a recognized status in 
France ; their names are known to the million ; their 
opinions are curiously, and often anxiously looked for; 
and it is becoming more and more impossible to keep 
them out of the country or to ignore their disinterested 
judgments when quoted in French. Statesmen, worthy 
of the name, in both countries may note this improve- 
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ment with pleasure and augur hopefully from it. " The 
opinion of foreigners," said a wise diplomatist, " is a 
forecast of the judgment of posterity f and certainly 
foreigners have, as a rule, no interest but to report 
faithfully as to the things they see in the lands which 
they visit, and to draw their morals therefrom con- 
scientiously. French critics may rest assured that 
newspaper correspondents will be glad enough when 
they have to report that France is happily ruled by a 
Government of her choice. 



FRENCH FINANCE. 




HERE appears no trace in history of any 
attempt to found a National Bank of 
France before the reign of Louis XV. 
The predecessors of that august monarch 
had arbitrary methods of dealing with their subjects* 
assets, and were for marching against their creditors 
sword in hand rather than for settling with them 
amicably ; so that Government loans could only be 
undertaken by courtier financiers such as Jacques Coeur 
and farmers of the public taxes, who knew that it was 
worth their while to make a high bid for Royal favours. 
All private moneyed men preferred safe hiding-places 
to kingly bonds. Thus, although Louis XIV., who 
had such liberal views of expending other .people's 
property, created some paper money after the dis- 
astrous year of 1709, and left no less than half a 
milliard of francs among his faithful people in these 
doubtful securities, the first project of a French bank 
was that of Law, which formed part of the Mississippi 
scheme, and which, though often enough anathema- 
tized, added the rich province of Louisiana to the pos- 
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session of France. It was rather a pettifogger's affair 
considering the vaulting ambition of the great Scotch 
calculator who founded it, the capital thereof being 
limited to the modest sum of 6,000,000, or say ;^240,ooo 
of our money, as still appears by the concession dated 
20th May, 1 716. This financial institution had a re- 
gular good time at its beginning, for the bank charged 
its customers no less than two and a half per cent, dis- 
count /^r mensem on approved bills, and it might have 
prospered on till now had not Law become intoxicated 
with success, so that the upshot of the promising enter- 
prise ultimately showed a deficit of 2,696,400,000 francs. 
It is quite painful to imagine the feelings of French- 
men at the contemplation of such figures as these 
placed to their country's debit, and it was not con- 
sidered quite safe to talk about banks in mixed society 
for many years afterwards, though several illustrious 
personages of the very first rank had nobly added to 
their private incomes by the national disaster. Thus 
the Due de Conti had handsomely appropriated no 
less than 14,000,000 in gold to his own use out of the 
bank deposits, and the Due de Bourbon had gene- 
rously contrived to get clear off with 25,000,000 in 
gold before the crash came. 

Fifty-six years passed away before the consterna- 
tion of the French people was sufficiently abated to 
warrant a certain M. Bernard in making a new effort 
to captivate public confidence in the banking direc- 
tion; but on the 24th March, 1778, this speculative 
person obtained a concession which enabled him to 
set up a " Caissc d'Escompte," with a poor, trumpery, 
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frightened little capital of i5,ocx),ooo francs. M. Ber- 
nard did a peddling sort of business for awhile, half 
distracted by the exactions of impecunious Ministers 
and their sweethearts on the one hand, and by the not 
unnatural suspicions of the commercial community 
upon the other. He made but a scanty profit out of 
his meagre business, and at length fell a victim to the 
merciless joke of a lady who had been refused accom- 
modation, and who promptly revenged herself by 
ordering her hats to be made without a crown to 
them ; and his headgear she demurely called ** Cha- 
peaux sans fonds, ou chapeaux k la Caisse d'Es- 
compte." Even French men of business, who are a 
vastly different race to English men of business, laughed 
at the impudent jest, and the credit of M. Bernard's 
establishment proportionately diminished. Neverthe- 
less, it continued to exist in a dreary, half moribund 
way, till it was peremptorily abolished by a decree of 
the Convention in 1793. Then, after a brief saturnalia 
in banking, during which every man emitted his own 
bank-notes if he had a mind to do, Bonaparte appeared 
on the scene, and clutched this lucrative branch of 
public business in his stem consular hands. It is re- 
markable that the French nation, though made up of 
individuals so eminently thrifty and so pathetically 
impressed with the value of the smallest coin, has 
never legislated with much respect for banks or 
bankers, and the spirit in which Napoleon entered 
upon their affairs seems to have been compounded in 
about equal parts of greed and mockery. 

It was in 1800, the 24 pluviose year VIII., that a 
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few warm men got together to settle the statutes for 
a new bank, with a capital of 30,000,000 francs, divided 
into 30,000 nominal shares. Their names were Perre- 
geaux le Couteulx-Cantelen, Malletaine, Recamier, 
husband of the famous beauty, and the tobacco 
manufacturer Robillard. Perhaps these gentlemen 
are strictly entitled to be called the founders of the 
Bank of France, but their deliberations would scarcely 
have arrived at any very brilliant or even satisfactory 
conclusions had not Bonaparte looked with good- 
humoured contempt over their work and approved it. 

The law of 22nd April, 1806, is that which still 
governs all banks of issue in France ; and it is there- 
fore interesting to learn the opinions on banks in 
general, and on the Bank of France in particular, of 
the principal author of that law, who was the Emperor 
himself Now these are the instructive terms in which 
his Imperial Majesty expressed the sentiments of his 
breast when the law was discussed in the Council of 
State on the 27th of March, or rather less than a 
month before he ratified it : — 

" I consent,*' observed the Sovereign, with grim 
humour, " that the chief of the bank shall be called 
Governor, si cela pent ltd faire plaisir, for titles cost 
nothing. I consent, also, that his salary shall be as 
high as you please, because the bank will have to pay 
it. The sum may be fixed, for aught I care, at 60,000 
francs a year. But with respect to the propoisal that 
the Governor shall be an independent functionary, I 
think that whatever wcdo it will be difficult to prevent 
the chiefs of the bank making private use of the 
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knowledge they must necessarily have of the opera- 
tions of Government and the variations in the value 
of public securities." His Majesty then graciously 
proceeds to give some instances in point, and notably 
cites a queer case of dabbling in piastres. He also 
points out some abuses not unworthy the attention of 
our own age and country, for this French despot was 
well informed enough when he desired to sift a ques- 
tion to the bottom. For the rest his notions of bank 
management let in a curious side light upon that deep 
and dark policy of his which seemed at one time likely 
to hold half the world in thraldom. He thought and 
said with perfect frankness that a national bank be- 
longed as much to the Government as to the share- 
holders. He held that an assembly of shareholders 
only resembled an electoral college ; that they could 
never be considered as proprietors of the bank, but 
merely as trustees who might be removed and indem- 
nified by the simple return of their investment. "I 
desire," said he, " that the bank shall be sufficiently in 
the hands of Government, though not under its irre- 
sponsible and absolute control. I do not require that 
the bank shall always lend the State money, but I 
insist that it shall facilitate all the pecuniary transac- 
tions of Government on easy and equitable terms." 
Having thus delivered himself, his Majesty further 
advised the Bank of France invariably to put its sur- 
plus into the public funds and to eschew all private 
investments, because he had known " one of two 
brothers," both friends of his, who had been ruined 
by a private banker. " Indeed," resumed the Monarch, 
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afifably, " the most respected private persons become 
bankrupt, as we have seen in the case of M. R6camier, 
the unfortunate man who worked without me, who 
can hardly pay his creditors ten per cent, on their dues, 
though you have all been so good as to condole with 
him in his insolvency. On the other side, behold me! 
I have never made a single bankrupt, though I have 
suffered much from bankrupts of other folks* making. 
One private person owes me 30,000,000 of francs, 
another twenty, another six. I will have no private 
speculations with the bank moneys. Moreover, the 
whole business of French banking must be under 
State control. Also with respect to the nomination 
of Governor, I cannot think of presenting candidates 
to the committee of shareholders. It would restrain 
my liberty of choice, and put me into a humiliating 
position. I must be master in everything that con- 
cerns the bank, which belongs much more to the 
Emperor than the shareholders. I was quite amazed 
to hear that the government of my bank had nearly 
fallen into the hands of M. Talon, who was an emissary 
of Pitt I will have no more of this. I shall create a 
new class of men to administer the Bank of France. 
I shall pay their salaries ; good salaries. It is by 
money that moneyed men can be managed." These 
abrupt sentiments, which arc not without a one-sided 
and selfish prudence, will be all found in those strange 
outpourings of Napoleon I.*s opinions, which were re- 
verently collected by Baron Pclet de la Loz^re, a 
writer much unknown to the English general reader. 
The law ultimately based upon them is that which 
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now rules the Bank of France, so that we may see the 
principle at work in its foundation. Theire is, how- 
ever, a wonder much greater than this, for the principle, 
good or bad, has worked so successfully in practice 
that in 1871 the establishment which had such small 
and hazardous beginnings lent the Government of the 
third Republic 1,530 millions of francs, or about 60 
millions sterling. It is now among the richest institu- 
tions in the world, and its name is a synonym for credit 
and security. 




LE CREDIT FONCIER. 

HEN the Providential Man, who took so 
many liberties with France in the cause 
of order and good government upon a 
certain 2nd of December, had finished 
the rougher parts of his task, he had still a great deal 
of fine work left upon his hands — ^work which had to 
be finished somehow or other. In the first place, he 
had several adherents who were extremely eager for 
their wages ; and for the life and soul of him he did 
not know what to give them. Yet it was clear that 
they must be satisfied, and the worst enemies of the 
Bonaparte family have never accused them of any 
want of generosity in distributing other people's pro- 
perty among their own followers. It was all very 
well to talk of prefectures and foreign missions to 
those who had any fancy for things of that sort, and 
who had not yet found out the vanity and vexation 
of spirit which attends ambition out at elbows. But 
such men as the late Due de Morny of blessed me- 
moryi had a way of recommending those marks of 
Imperial favour for the acceptance of his friends, while 
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he magnanimously declined them on his own account. 
Indeed, when he had politely taken as much of the 
real power of the State into his own hands as they 
could hold he nobly renounced many of the smaller 
pomps of office. Neither the Duke nor his Imperial 
relative, however, could disguise from themselves that 
the ordinary emoluments of Government employment 
in France, even when most discreetly selected, were 
scarcely of the sort which make lean men grow fat, 
and they consequently turned an attentive eye to the 
richer fields of financial enterprise. 

Fortunately enough it turned out upon well directed 
inquiry that there was quite a nice speculation just 
then ready to be taken up by competent hands amidst 
the general applause of an enlightened public ; and it 
was in this way that the famous institution of the 
Credit Foncier was called into being. M. Wolowski, 
a high authority on finance, had lately contrived to 
make even the dry subject of mortgagors and mort- 
gagees attractive to the French mind, and his writings 
had exercised such a spell over small capitalists in 
search of large interest and tangible security for their 
savings that every cotton-nightcap-maker in the Rue 
St. Denis was cock-a-hoop on a project for lending 
his neighbour money on landed property. 

The Providential Man of December and the select 
circle of more or less anonymous persons who then 
formed the Government of France took the national 
aspiration towards money-lending into their right 
cheerful consideration. There were a few trouble- 
some political economists, M. Thiers among others, 
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(for that eminent thinker always had a hankering 
after arithmetic), who said that if the small capitalists 
wanted to lend their money on land they might be 
safely left to do so in their own way. But the Pro- 
vidential Man would not hear of such a pusillanimous 
idea, and imperially resolved to help them by creating 
one or more mortgage monopolies advantageous to 
his own immediate connection and under his august 
supervision. 

It is unnecessary at this time of day to recall the 
funny legislation which followed in view of this pater- 
nal object, though it might be a not unprofitable study 
for any philosophic historian who has not yet made 
up his mind about the benefits which may be conferred 
upon mankind by Caesarism carried out to its extreme 
consequences, precisely as it was in the second year of 
the second half of the present century. It is perhaps 
enough to say that a decree of the 28th March, 1852, 
authorized thirty and one capitalists to constitute 
themselves into a company, under the title of the 
" Banque Fonciire de Paris.*' There were thirty-one 
capitalists, "because," as Monsieur de Morny plea- 
santly observed to M. de St. Arnaud, another illus- 
trious Bonapartist — "there is luck in odd numbers." 
The capital of the new company was fixed at twenty- 
five millions of francs, a sum which will bear a good 
deal of financing in able hands, but the next thing 
that happened was a wild outcry of anger proceeding 
from the Bank of France, jealous of any infringement 
of its rights and title. The name of " bank" therefore 
had to be dropped like a hot coal, for Caesar was in no 
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mood for offending M. d'Argout and the potent gen- 
tlemen who did business in the ancient palace of the 
Counts of Toulouse. The name of " Credit Foncier'* 
was thus finally decided on ; and a decree dated July 
30, 1852, approved the statutes which were to regulate 
its future proceedings. Almost the first act of this 
promising society was to borrow two hundred millions 
of francs on a lottery loan, which must have been a 
most agreeable affair for the parties principally inte- 
rested. There was some quite delightful manipulation 
of this money, thought some ; but, if so, the story is 
an old one now, and need not be revived. There are 
always some merry folks about when gold is jingling, 
and very likely it is good for trade that people should 
quickly grow rich and spend their money freely, or 
who would buy all the nice things in M. Chevet's 
windows, and who would have given the immortal 
fame to M. Worth ! Soon after the " Credit Foncier " 
Company were heard chinking their napoleons so joy- 
ously, M. Mires, another free-handed hero of the period, 
of course turned up in connection with them. This 
interesting gentleman, who had subsequently a large 
and intimate acquaintance with French magistrates, 
was for making still more money for the company 
than it could make for itself ; and the company was 
nothing loth to profit by the lights of Monsieur Mires, 
cast upon the higher regions of finance. But M. Mir^s, 
like most men of original genius, seems either to have 
had enemies at court, or to have been backward in 
rewarding his friends there, for Caesar suddenly put a 
stopper upon M. Miris amidst howls of anguish and 

L 
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protestations which will be heard through the ages — 
MXrhs being a tuneful creature who could set a sum in 
the rule of three most pathetically to music when the 
result was unprofitable to him. 

Nevertheless the Credit Foncier managed to survive 
the discomfiture, and even the threats of Monsieur 
Mires. It could hardly do otherwise, for a monopoly 
based upon any want which is widely felt throughout 
a rich and prosperous country can scarcely fail ' to 
thrive. There are indeed people who complain of its 
methods of dealing, but there will always be grum- 
blers, and it is never worth while to pay attention to 
malcontent gossip. It is, therefore, with all due re- 
spect to everybody concerned, that it may be observed 
that rumours are about which suggest that the Credit 
Foncier is a little too fond of mystery ; and the judg- 
ment which is passed upon it as a public institution of 
general utility has, at least, two sides. Some mur- 
murers allege that it gives an undue preference to the 
inhabitants of towns and to the proprietors of house 
property ; and it is, moroever, urged that the Depart- 
ment of the Seine alone absorbs more than two-thirds 
of the benefits derived from it, and which should be 
equitably spread over the whole country. In short, it 
is said to do more for builders than agriculturists, and 
has been, let us hope, overlightly named " The Free- 
masons* Refuge." 

Such is a brief account of the parentage, birth, and 
adventures of one of the most flourishing institutions 
of French finance, and there are divers morals in it 
for those who care to hunt them out Other aad 
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wiser readers will more comfortably content them- 
selves with small mercies, of which there is seldom 
any lack even in this world, so that we only keep our 
eyes shut and our tongues quiet. Moreover, after all, 
it does not much matter how or where a child is born, 
or what was the amount of the accoucheur's fee for 
presenting him to good society, if he is doing any sort 
of fair work which needs to be done. The latest quo- 
tations of the Credit Foncier on the Stock Exchange 
create no alarm among the parties interested. They 
have often received very satisfactory dividends on 
their property, and surely all is well that ends well. 




DUELLING AND DUELLISTS. 

HE duel between M. Paul de Cassagnac 
and M. Thomson is the third that has 
taken place between French Deputies 
within the space of less than three months ; 
and it is M. de Cassagnac's fifteenth. Moreover 
this amiable politician has refused more challenges 
than he has accepted, and on one or two occasions his 
own cartels have been declined, so that it will be 
seen that he is a worthy son of his father, who during 
Louis Philippe's reign established a spitfire reputa- 
tion as editor of the Ministerial " Epoque." These 
Cassagnacs are Creoles from Guadaloupe, and RI. 
PauVs maternal grandfather, M. de Beauvallon, who 
served in the first Napoleon's army, was noted as one 
of the most short-tempered officers and readiest duel- 
lists in the service. Being a prisoner of war on an 
English pontoon, he fastened a compass to the end of 
a stick, and by significantly flourishing this weapon in 
the faces of his custodians kept them in respect — at 
least, so his biographers say. After his release, he 
determined that he must draw some British blood to 
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wipe out his own share in the disgrace of Waterloo ; 
wherefore, espying an inoffensive English tourist in 
the stalls of a French theatre, he trod on his toes, 
and next morning slew him with a foil. On his 
return to Guadaloupe he picked a quarrel with an 
English naval officer, whom he killed likewise ; and 
shortly after this affair he sailed for France, on pur- 
pose to demand satisfaction of a Parisian editor, who 
had mentioned his name in slighting terms. The 
editor thought it prudent to apologize to a man who 
had borne the expense and discomfort of a two 
months' journey for the sake of vindicating his 
honour ; and so this matter ended without bloodshed. 
M. Paul de Cassagnac was not likely to derive much 
reverence for human life from the lessons of such a 
grandsire, and one cannot marvel that on coming to 
Paris to try his hand at journalism he should have 
lost no time in affirming himself as a swashbuckler. 
However, he has not yet killed anybody. He has 
fought with Henri Rochefort ; Aurelien Scholl, then 
editor of the " Nain Jaune ; " Gustave Flourens, who 
was killed under the Commune ; Lissagaray, the his- 
torian of the Commune, who is his cousin ; Arthur 
Ranc, ex-member for Paris ; and Edouard Lockroy, 
member for Aix — these and his other adversaries 
being all Republicans. Among the well-known per- 
sons with whom he has declined to fight are Lieu- 
tenant Lullier, now in New Caledonia, who publicly 
slapped his face ; and M. Clemenceau, one of the 
members for Paris, who is renowned as a swordsman, 
and is the more dangerous from being left-handed. 
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M. Gambetta has been challenged by M. de Cas- 
sagnac, but disdained even to answer him ; and the 
late M. Vermorel, who died of the wounds he had 
received under the Commune, was one of the many 
others whom the young editor of the "Pays" sought 
in vain to draw into a duel. In 1867, M. Vermorel, 
who was then conducting the " Courrier Fran^ais/* 
raked up some unsavoury scandal about the elder 
Cassagnac, and published it day after day. The son, 
burning to avenge his father, but finding he could get 
no redress, waylaid M. Vermorel at the door of the 
latter's office and spat in his face, for which breach of 
the peace he was sentenced to imprisonment. M. de 
Cassagnac has been in trouble with the law courts 
about a dozen times, but it has always been his luck 
to be sentenced to prison under the rule of Conserva- 
tive Governments, who gave him free pardons. He 
has never spent a day in gaol, and is a Knight of the 
Legion of Honour. 

The French have always been a duelling people, 
and since Parliamentary institutions have been esta- 
blished the encounters between members may be 
reckoned by the score. M. Paul de Cassagnac, who 
always avoids killing his man, is indeed somewhat a 
mild representative of the old furia francese^ and 
these times are altogether tamer than bygone periods 
when duellists fought with the savagery of hyaenas. 
No sooner had the great Revolution broken out than 
the partisans of the Crown came to daily words and 
blows with those of the people. Mirabeau had to 
fight with the Marquis de Kevouen ; Camille Des- 
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jnoulins went out with the Comte de Ligne ; and the 
Swedish Baron de Fersen, famed for his romantic 
attachment to Queen Marie Antoinette, challenged 
Marat, who, however, concealed himself for three 
weeks in a cellar, discretion being the better part of 
his valour. Among the many sensational duels of 
this time was that between Charles de Lameth and 
the Marqu-is de Castries, grandfather of Madame de 
MacMahon. Lameth was nearly killed, and the 
Parisian rabble revenged itself by sacking his oppo- 
nent's mansion. The eloquent Barnave had two duels, 
one with the Viscomte de Noailles, whom he skewered 
through the shoulder, and the other with Cazales, 
whom he dangerously wounded with a pistol bullet. 
Danton was challenged by the Due d*Antin, but de- 
clined ; two days afterwards another royalist asked 
him whether he would sooner be kicked like a pol- 
troon or shot like a dog ; to which the tribune replied, 
that being the insulted party he had the choice of 
weapons, and would choose the knife of the guillotine, 
which retort he made good before the end of the week 
by causing the royalist to be beheaded. The Reign 
of Terror was not a propitious time for duels, seeing 
that quarrels between the dominant faction and the 
Opposition were thus apt to be cut short by the 
headsman. Under the Empire there was a great deal 
of duelling in the army, Napoleon dryly remarking 
that it helped promotion ; but as no liberty of speech 
existed in the Legislature, Parliamentary circles re- 
mained at peace. When the Bourbons returned, the 
case was different : there were duels firstly between 
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the officers of Napoleon's disbanded armies and those 
of the foreign corps of occupation ; secondly, between 
French Bonapartist officers and French Royalists, the 
former of whom had their headquarters at the Cafe 
Lemblin, in the Palais Royal, while the latter resorted 
to the Caf6 de Valois ; and, thirdly, there were duels 
between the members of the new House of Peers and 
the Chamber of Deputies, where noblemen, exaspe- 
rated by twenty years of exile, found themselves 
mixed up with the men of the Revolution, whom 
they regarded as regicides, sacrilegious plunderers of 
Church property, and looters of other men's goods 
generally. If one considers what a drastic measure 
that Revolution was, and what fierce passions it 
stirred in the breasts of the old nobility who had been 
despoiled by it of lands, privileges, and social status, 
one is rather inclined to wonder that duels did not 
occur more frequently than was actually the case. 
From 1815 to 1820 chroniclers record thirty-three 
duels, in which one of the principals was a peer or a 
deputy ; and in 1821, the year in which the Due de 
Berri was assassinated by Louvel, a crime which led 
to a general persecution of Liberals, more than 300 
political duels took place in different parts of the 
country. The names of the combatants were for the 
most part obscure, but amongst the prominent fighters 
were General Foy, who spitted a M. Corday ; General 
Dcmarcay, who killed the Comte de Beauvoir; and 
that prince of orators, Benjamin Constant, who had a 
pistol duel with a captain of the King's Guards, Count 
Forbin des Issarts. M. Constant, who had the gout, 
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fought from an arm-chair, and his adversary's bullet 
went clean through his beaver hat about an inch 
above the band. Among the Frenchmen who were 
destined to be famous later, and who fought at this 
time from political motives, were MM. Guizot, Thiers, 
Royer-CoUard, Cousin, and Auber, the composer. 
M. Lamartine, the poet, who was to become leader of 
the Republican party, also had a duel, but on the 
Royalist side, for he exchanged shots with an English 
officer who had remarked in his hearing that Napo- 
leon I. was a more kingly monarch than Louis 
XVIII. 

Under Louis Philippe, when Parliamentaryism was 
at its zenith, duelling raged more fiercely than ever. 
The illustrious General Lamarque fought with Mar- 
shal Sebastiani, whom he had called a traitor; M. 
Manguin was run through the body by M. Viennet, 
the fabulist; Colonel de Briqueville wounded the 
Marquis de Dalmatie, eldest son of Marshal Soult, 
whom the colonel had accused of looting during the 
Peninsular War; and General (afterwards Marshal) 
Bugeaud killed Deputy Dulong, who had sneered at 
the general's conduct in arresting the Duchesse de 
Berri after her expedition in the Vendue. . But the 
most noisy duel of this time was that between M. 
Emile de Girardin and M. Armand Carrel, the editor 
of the " National." M. de Girardin having written in 
the "Presse" that there were some regicides on the 
staff of the " National," Carrel took the thing as a 
personal taunt, and insulted M. de Girardin at the 
Opera. The pair met next morning at the Bois de 
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Vincennes, pistols being their weapons, and Carrel 
received a death-wound, which so incensed the Liberal 
party that M. de Girardin received a score, of chal- 
lenges, and was obliged to defend himself with a vow 
(which he has kept) that he would never fight again. 
M. Thiers' memorable duel with Deputy Bixio took 
place after the Revolution of 1848, and was the result 
of a lie direct launched by Bixio. Nothing would 
appease M. Thiers, who vowed to have his enemy's 
blood ; but whether it was that his hand shook, or 
that he thought better of it on reaching the ground, 
he missed his man, and was missed also, though both 
combatants were good shots. The pair returned to 
Paris and breakfasted together after the encounter. 

The duels of the Second Empire were numerous, 
and some of them made a great noise. Marshal St. 
Amaud, accused of stealing ;^4,ooo by Colonel Come- 
neuse, fought with him in a room at the Tuileries, and 
the colonel was killed. The Due de Grammont-Cade- 
rousse slew a journalist named Dillon, who had mocked 
him in the press ; and soon afterwards, in an encoun- 
ter with the Due de Persigny, received a wound in the 
lungs, which subsequently caused his death, though he 
lingered (or eighteen months. The Marquis de Gal- 
lifet fought with Prince Achille Murat ; and Prince 
Metternich, the Austrian Ambassador, with the Comte 
de Beaumont ; then Baron Turgot, French Minister at 
Madrid, had a duel with a prefect, who had maligned 
him. Among the newspaper duels M. Henri de 
Pine's deserves special mention. This gentleman 
having turned some sub-lieutenants into ridicule for 
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their greediness in devouring refreshments at parties, 
all the sub-lieutenants in the army chose to consider 
themselves aggrieved, and cartels poured in from every 
garrison town. M. de P^ne selected an adversary 
who had travelled from Amiens, and pinked him ; but 
hereupon this officer's second, acting contrary to all 
the usages of the duello, picked up his friend's sword, 
and called upon the journalist to "come on." M. de 
P^ne consented, and was wounded in the chest so 
badly that for weeks his life was despaired of. Whilst 
he lay in bed all the opposition journalists in France 
left cards on him and formed a committee with a view 
to choosing a delegation of combatants who should 
avenge him ; but the Government, growing alarmed at 
this outburst of animus between the Army and the 
Press, interfered by forbidding any officer to fight a 
civilian without leave from the Minister of War. This 
affair of M. de Pane's occurred in 1858, and two years 
afterwards society was both excited and amused by a 
challenge sent from the Due d'Aumale to Prince Na- 
poleon. The Prince asked his cousin the Emperor 
what he ought to do, upon which the spirited Empress 
exclaimed in disgust, " Mon cousin, quand on a envie 
de se battre on ne fait pas de ces questions Id." Prince 
Napoleon decided not to fight, and hence dates the 
unenviable reputation he enjoys among the Parisians 
as being a chicken heart. It was incidentally to this 
affair that the Emperor is reported to have said with 
a wit more keen than cousinly, "If ever a bullet 
is found in Jerome's stomach, he will have swal- 
lowed it," Napoleon III. himself, by the way, once 
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backed out of a duel under rather suspicious circum- 
stances. Whilst he was a refugee in London in 1847, 
a natural son of Napoleon I., who had been dogging 
him for months, in order to provoke a quarrel, met him 
one evening in Jermyn Street, and forced him to pro- 
mise that he would fight. Seconds were named, and 
the parties adjourned next day to Wimbledon Com- 
mon, but here some detectives, who had been apprised 
of their coming, arrested them all, and conveyed them 
to Bow Street, where, in the magistrate's private room, 
they were bound over to keep the peace. It has 
always been supposed that Louis Napoleon himself 
gave information to the police; but this proves nothing 
against his courage, which he showed on many other 
occasions to be unquestionable. 




THE CUSTOMS OF THE DUELLO. 

S duelling in France is not likely to die out 
yet awhile, a few words on the laws and 
customs which regulate this method of 
slaying one's neighbour, not in France 
only but all over the Continent, may prove useful to 
the searcher who unearths this page a hundred years 
hence. It is generally accepted that duels should be 
fought with pistols, foils, or cavalry sabres, but the 
insulted party has his choice of weapons, and nothing 
prevents him from selecting field cannons as the famous 
Polish Actor Zulhowski once did in a quarrel with a 
Russian colonel. The insulted party may also claim that 
the fight should be waged with the weapons which he 
has himself provided; but the usual plan is for both prin- 
cipals to bring their weapons and for the four seconds 
to decide on the ground which are the most suitable. 
A peaceful man who has no weapons of his own can 
always hire some of the gunmakers, who in all Con- 
tinental capitals keep a beautiful assortment of foils 
weighing no heavier than willow-switches, and of 
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highly-polished pistols which it is a real pleasure to 
handle on a fresh sunny morning before one has break- 
fasted. In pistol duels the principals stand twenty 
paces apart, and fire at will after the signal has been 
given by one of the seconds, who counts three and then 
drops a handkerchief. The practice of allowing the 
challenger to fire first has fallen into disuse ; but in 
cases of deadly insult, where both men mean mischief, 
it is arranged that after the signal the two shall be at 
liberty to advance to within five paces of each other, so 
that if one fires immediately and misses, the other can 
step up and shoot him almost point blank. The num- 
ber of shots to be exchanged depends on preliminary 
conventions, but it is seldom that the seconds do not 
declare that honour is satisfied after a second shot. 
The principals are entirely in the hands of their seconds, 
and must obey without discussion. They must not 
speak to each other on the ground, nor make any re- 
marks aloud to show that they have had any share in 
regulating the conditions of the combat. They are 
there to fight, not to talk, and it rests with the seconds 
to select the ground, to see that neither principal has 
the sun in his eyes, to load the pistols, and to examine 
that both men are dressed in ordinary clothes, and have 
no such thing as a shirt of mail concealed under their 
waistcoats. Previously to a duel the seconds have to 
determine whether a meeting is expedient or possible. 
Custom forbids a man to challenge one to whom he owes 
money, who is his co-heir to an estate, who is engaged 
in a lawsuit with him, or who is by twenty-five years 
his senior ; and custom also allows a man to refuse a 
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challenge from a person who has been convicted of any 
offence of a dishonest character, or who may have 
waylaid him after dark either to assault him or to put 
an affront on him with a view of forcing him to fight. 
In foil duels one of the seconds ought to stand mid- 
way between the combatants, but a little aside, with a 
walking stick in his hand to parry foul thrusts. This 
function, however, demands so much expertness of 
hand and eye, that in duels between civilians it is rare 
that a man can be found to undertake it. Failing such 
a check, it is enough to warn the combatants that no 
thrust must be aimed below the waist or above the 
chin ; that a man must not duck down on his knee, nor 
grasp his adversary's weapon, nor transfer his own foil 
from hand to hand, nor lunge when the other has been 
disarmed or is standing off his guard. The French are 
very clean fighters, and object to underhand or tricky 
thrusts, but as much cannot be said for the Italians, 
who generally try dodges taught them by unscrupulous 
fencing-masters. It is a blood-curdling sight to watch 
an Italian bounding, dancing, feinting, and glaring like 
a cat, while he holds his weapon alternately like a 
skewer, a whip, a stiletto, or a toasting-fork. One 
always feels that the man is not using his natural 
weapon, but would much rather be tied foot to foot, 
and wrist to wrist, with his adversary, and settle mat- 
ters with a poniard a la Corse. Italians and Spaniards 
often fight naked to the waist. Frenchmen remove 
their coats and waistcoats only, and sometimes their 
boots when the grass is slippery, for it has not yet oc- 
curred to them to make use of cricketing shoes. At 
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the. first blood the seconds must stop the fight to ex- 
amine whether the sufferer is in a condition to go on ; 
when one man has received two wounds, however slight, 
it is usual to put an end to the encounter, even if the 
preliminary conditions have settled a battle to the 
death, for it is rightly considered that loss of blood puts 
a man to a disadvantage. It has often been said that 
the most dangerous adversaries are those who cannot 
fence at all, and this is true, for the practical swords- 
man is always bewildered by the novice who poises his 
foil like a lance, and bears down on him with a rush. 
On the other hand, the good swordsman whose nerves 
are steady has only to straighten his arm in such a 
conjuncture, and the novice will be spitted like a fowl. 
It was in this way that poor Dillon, the sporting pro- 
phet, got killed by the Due de Grammont-Caderousse 
— who, by the way, was heartily sorry for the accident, 
and settled a pension on the widow which is honour- 
ably paid to this day. French civilians very seldom 
fight with any armes blanches save foils, but in cavalry 
regiments duels between privates and non-commis- 
sioned officers are always waged with sabres. These 
encounters are of frequent occurrence, for it is the habit 
of colonels to order two men to fight when there has 
been bad blood between them for some time ; and it 
must be owned that this rule has stopped a good deal 
of bullying in the barrack rooms. The regimental 
fencing-master (pr^v6t d'armes) always stands by with 
a stick to see that the combatants do not inflict any 
dangerous injury on each other, and he is indeed liable 
to be tried by court-martial and reduced to the ranks 
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if he allows a man to get maimed. The wounds which 
he commends are the light half-inch deep slash, which 
cuts across the breasts, or the slice athwart the fleshy 
part of the neck and shoulder, or the lobe of the ear. 
In Germany, on the contrary, where all military men 
fight with sabres, and where university students settle 
their affairs of honour with rapiers, sharp as razors, the 
gashing of one's adversary's face is the favourite object. 
At Heidelberg and Bonn it is common enough to meet 
youths with deep dents across their cheeks or noses, 
ornaments of which they seem mighty proud, which 
shows how easy some men are to please. 

The etiquette of duelling is much stricter in Germany 
than in France, for in the former country aristocratical 
prejudices are still deeply rooted, and these prohibit a 
nobleman or an officer (for a commission confers tem- 
porary nobility) from crossing swords with a roturier. 
An officer who is assaulted by a tradesman may run 
him through on the spot, or fell him with the pommel 
of his sword, without incurring punishment ; but he 
must not go out with him. In France there are no re- 
cognized social grades, and a general would be expected 
to encounter his baker if they had quarrelled on any 
subject but baking ; for instance, about politics in a 
railway carriage. Of late years, however, duelling has 
gone much out of fashion with ordinary folks, and is 
almost exclusively confined to journalists, politicians, 
officers, and young viveurs. A young man is required 
to fight if he gets mixed up in any squabble in which 
blows or ugly words are exchanged, but he is no longer 
bound to /aire ses preuves — that is, to court at least one 

M 
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fight in order to prove that he has spirit If the Jockey 
Club were polled it would doubtless be found that of 
its 600 members fully 500 have never been out. Even 
in the army duelling has become the exception, and a 
man of good temper can go through the whole of his 
career without getting a cartel, unless he be so unlucky 
as to meet with a brute who is maliciously bent on 
fastening a quarrel on him. An instance of this sort, 
which occurred about sixteen years ago, led to a duel 
which has become memorable in the army, and which 
has possibly prevented many other duels. A young 
lieutenant, who was serving in a lancer regiment, and 
who was much liked by his comrades on account of 
his sunny ways and upright character, found himself 
suddenly visited by the systematic spite of an uncouth 
bully, his superior. This fellow, a captain, was never 
tired of vexing the lieutenant, and one day in the 
course of a discussion at table, he gave him the lie 
direct and followed it up with a box on the ears. The 
lieutenant left the room, and by-and-by, to the con- 
sternation of his friends, announced that his religious 
principles forbade him to fight duels. In vain was it 
pointed out to him that he would be taxed with 
cowardice and sent to Coventry; he held good until 
the colonel summoned him and gave him his choice 
between fighting and sending in his papers at once. 
Then the lieutenant (whose bravery had been proved 
in battle) agreed to a duel ; but, as the insulted party, 
he stipulated that he and his adversary should fire over 
a handkerchief, one holding a loaded pistol and the 
other one that was not loaded. The captain pulled a 
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face at this arrangement, but he had to submit ; and 
the two men met accordingly at daybreak. The choice 
of pistols was drawn for by lot, and each holding the 
end of a handkerchief, the signal to fire was given. 
The captain at once pulled his trigger, but there was 
no report, and it was seen that he held the empty 
pistol. Thereupon the seconds looked at the lieutenant 
making sure that he would evince his magnanimity by 
sparing his aggressor's life. But he did nothing of the 
sort. Coldly he pulled his trigger and blew out the 
bully's brains, then stooping over the weltering body 
he dipped his hand in the blood and smeared his face 
with it. "There, do you consider that I have wiped 
out the blow I received } " he excitedly cried to the 
horrified bystanders ; and throwing down his pistol he 
strode from the ground. The same day he sent in his 
resignation, and soon afterwards became a monk ; but 
he left in his regiment a legend which is always recalled 
when it is sought to point a moral as to the fate which 
may overtake bullies. 




POLITICAL PERSECUTIONS. 

HE persecution of a political rival often 
leads to unforeseen results. When M. de 
Maurepas consigned Linguet to, the Bas- 
tille, that man of genius wrote the history 
of the State prison, and in so doing signed the warrant 
for its demolition. Danton offered the hand of friend- 
ship to Roland, who refused it, and by that hasty act 
unmuzzled all the dogs of Revolution which the power- 
ful demagogue held in leash. Pius IX. caused Mazzini 
to be hunted by gendarmes, and has doubtless found 
cause to repent it since. King Bomba, of Naples, put 
Baron Poerio into prison, and the Baron, by-and-by, 
helped to put the younger Bomba off the throne. 
Count Andrassy was in 1848, during Mettemich s rule, 
sentenced to be hanged, and is now the Emperor of 
Austria's Prime Minister. General Prim was in 1866 
an exile flying from a death sentence. In 1868 he 
was master of Spain. Luther, Cromwell, Wilkes, 
Mirabeau, Manin, and Garibaldi are other examples 
of men who have turned the tables with astounding 
promptitude upon rash oppressors ; indeed, the in- 
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Stances where popular men of genius have been 
stamped out by persecution are so rare as to be the 
exception. M. Gambetta is, of all living Frenchmen, 
the most dangerous to select as a butt for petty malice. 
He is the idol of the people, and has shown, when in 
power, what energy he can display in trying moments. 
He has the warm blood of the South dashed with a 
spoonful of Genoese astuteness ; he is young, earnest, 
and patient ; he knows what he wants, and has ability 
to take advantage of every mistake which his opponents 
may commit in trying to baulk him. One can discern 
all the characteristics of the statesman in this brilliant 
orator and tactician, who turn by turn impassioned 
and cold, fervid in harangue and sharp in business, 
has disciplined his party, led it again and again to 
victory, and yet always known how to check it at the 
right time. 

It may in truth be said that M. Gambetta is being 
now punished for his excess of moderation, and that 
the underlying reason for the treatment he has received 
is that the Monarchist factions are madly jealous of 
his popularity. The Bonapartists hate him as a for- 
midable antagonist whose personal ascendency bids 
fair to dwarf that which the Napoleons have during 
the present century exercised over the masses ; but 
Royalists, like M. de Broglie, detest him by innate 
instinct as a type of the plebeian tribune, who, by his 
own unaided talent, conquers not power alone, which 
would be little, but the science to use power. To the 
Orleanist Duke, who was bred at the feet of M. Guizot, 
statecraft appears, like a religious mystery, only to be 
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mastered after long years of study in Courts and 
Cabinets, and by high-bred persons. M. Gambetta, 
who already knows as much about lobbying and elec- 
tioneering as a grey-headed Premier, who cannot be 
bought over, nor coaxed, nor intimidated, nor driven 
to lose his temper, must have disconcerted his ducal 
opponent's ideas as much as Bonaparte did those of 
that Marshal-Duke de Broglie who flourished at the 
time of Marengo, and declared that this battle had 
been won against all rules of common sense. If 
M. Gambetta had been rash, hot-headed, and vitu- 
perative after the manner of many demagogues who 
become famous in early life, the Due de Broglie could 
have afforded to make light of him ; but every one — 
and the Duke above all — knows that it was mainly 
owing to M. Gambetta's wise and splendid tactics that a 
Royal restoration was rendered impossible in 1872, 
and again in 1874; that the election of life senators 
in 1875 turned to the advantage of the Republicans ; 
that the general election of 1876 proved a disaster to 
the Royalists ; and that the coalition of the 363 in 
1877 ^^^ followed by the same consequences. The 
Duke knows all this, and possibly it struck him one 
day all of a sudden that M. Gambetta was one of 
those chosen men who spring up from time to time to 
leave a deep mark upon history. The vision must 
have been full of horror to his noble mind. He may 
have seen M. Gambetta founding the Republic on an 
unshakable basis, breaking for good the power of pre- 
tenders and Jesuit priests, scattering education broad- 
cast over the land, and bringing up freedom in a ripe 
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and glorious harvest. The prospect was such as to 
nerve his arm to strike a blow at the man who was 
going to do all this, and hence the judicial assault on 
M. Gambetta. M. de Broglie picked out a colossal foe, 
but we may be sure that he did so with a full conscious- 
ness of the issues that lie between him and his enemy, 
and with an unflinching purpose to kill the latter politi- 
cally, if he could. The reactionary papers loudly de- 
clared that M. Gambetta's condemnation incapacitated 
him from voting or sitting in Parliament for five years. 
One must know the Duke de Broglie little not to guess 
that he strained every law to get this incapacity 
affirmed. 

Therefore, let no Englishman interested in French 
affairs consider that it was a small combat which the 
chief of the Royalists waged against the chief of 
the Republicans. It was a struggle rife with the 
biggest consequences. The "Bulletin des Communes," 
with a report of M. Gambetta*s sentence, was placarded 
throughout France, and every agent of Government 
was instructed to impress upon the peasant electors 
that if the Republican leader was condemned as a 
criminal it was because he cherished some criminal 
object of convulsing his country and plundering 
property holders. Prison is a word of evil sound to 
the peasant, and so is spoliation. There are hamlets 
where the Cabinet believed that M. Gambetta is but 
little known, and where the story of his trial and con- 
demnation might be heard with feelings calculated to 
divert all right-minded electors from voting for persons 
having any connection with him. It so happens, how- 
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ever, that the Republican propaganda of last autumn 
has been so thorough that few localities are in the 
utterly benighted condition that M. de Broglie pos- 
sibly supposed ; insomuch that many who are but im- 
perfectly acquainted with M. Gambetta's proclivities, 
yet know this much of him, that he represents the form 
of government after which, for the nonce, they are 
hankering. It is, therefore, more than probable that 
M. Gambetta's persecution will have quite a contrary 
effect to that which was officially anticipated, and, 
considering that in all towns and large cities it cannot 
but be looked upon in its true light, one is bound to 
look with the utmost uneasiness upon the predicament 
in which the Conservatives may shortly find themselves 
placed. M. Gambetta loves the cause of progress too 
well to jeopardize it by any intemperate action were 
he a free agent; but party leaders, however strong, 
are always more or less pushed onward by their 
followers, and the date may not be far distant when 
M. Gambetta may be forced to go whither his party 
invites, or else see it break from him under the leader- 
ship of men less apt to keep it from excesses. In 
striking the Republican leader, M. de Broglie has, so 
to say, put a crown on his head and a sword in his 
hand. All the Moderate Liberals, who till now were 
reluctant to accept the young statesman's leadership, 
will rally round him as a matter of honour, not less 
than of necessity. A few months ago he might have 
been accounted the man of a sect ; to-day he is the 
man of all who endorse the sentiments of the speech 
for which he was being persecuted — a speech which 
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was emphatically approved by M. Thiers, and which 
was lauded for its tact, patriotism, and sense by every 
Liberal newspaper, from the "Journal des D^bats " to 
the " Rappel." It is not hazardous to record the pre- 
diction (Oct. 1877), that M. Gambetta will be found 
equal to the responsibilities which will now be thrust 
upon him. A man was wanted who, young, earnest, and 
strong, should be backed by the whole might of popu- 
lar confidence, and, by its aid, win peacefully the 
liberties for which the French have so often fought 
with arms in vain. Many believe that Gambetta will 
be this man. 




FRENCH PROCEDURE : FIRST STAGE. 

NGLISHMEN who read of political pro- 
secutions in France must have observed 
that the defendants are almost invariably 
convicted. It must also have struck them 
that in many cases — as in M. Gambetta's — Government 
would hardly have ventured to prosecute unless con- 
viction were a foregone certainty. How can Govern- 
ment make so sure of its judges ? Because French 
judges are not an independent body, whom neither 
fear nor favour can assail ; they are open to rewards in 
the shape of promotion and decorations, and, though 
nominally irremovable, can be hurried off the bench 
by being transferred from place to place. It was 
not so many years since that a judge, who had ex- 
pressed himself rather strongly about a frivolous pro- 
secution against a newspaper, was taken from a country 
town court and appointed to the tribunal of the Isle 
of Martinique. Ashe was a married man and possessed 
a little property in his town the removal was a great 
hardship, but he went, simply to show that he would 
not be beaten. Three months after he had been at 
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Martinique, however, he was gazetted to be judge at 
Pondichery in the East Indies, and not knowing but 
that from Pondichery he might be sent to Karikal, 
thence to New Caledonia, and so forth, he perforce, re- 
signed. Promotion or degradation comes to a French 
judge at the arbitrary will of Grovemment. If we can 
suppose a London stipendiary magistrate appointed 
to a county court judgeship to-day, elevated to the 
chief-justiceship of the Queen's. Bench next year, and 
a few months later being placed between the alterna- 
tive of accepting the chairmanship of the Tipperary 
Quarter Sessions, or else resigning, we shall get an idea 
of the footing on which the French judicature stands. 
French judges are not selected from among the fore- 
most members of the Bar : they are men who have 
been appointed to the Bench when quite young, and 
who ascend the steps of the hierarchy by seniority or 
luck, as in an ordinary profession. There are some two 
thousand judges, exclusive of juges de paix and juges 
d'instruction, who form a class apart. The ranks in 
the judicature proper are: i. President of the Court of 
Cassation ; 2. Councillors of Cassation ; 3. Presidents 
of First Courts of Appeal ; 4. Councillors of First 
Courts of Appeal ; 5. Presidents of Civil and Assize 
Courts ; 6. Councillors of the same ; 7. Presidents of 
Courts of Correctional Appeal ; 8. Councillors of ditto; 
9. Presidents of Correctional Courts and Courts of First 
Instance; 10. Assessors of First Instance. A man 
need not pass through all these grades ; but, if he have 
no friends in high quarters, it will take him about 
twenty years to rise from an Assessorship of First In- 
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Stance to a Councillorship (puisne judgeship) in one of 
the Minor Courts of Appeal, or in Civil and Assize 
Courts, which is the highest step he is likely to get. In 
the case of a well-connected man who takes his seat as 
an Assessor at the age of twenty-eight or so, a dozen 
years occasionally suffice for the attainment of the 
coveted post as President of one of the twenty-five 
high courts into which the judicature is divided. 

French procedure diff*ers totally from English. There 
is no court in one country which has its exact counter- 
part in the other. The attributions of our judges vary 
from those of the French, and their powers are much 
less, for in France there is no jury in Civil Courts, nor 
in the courts of Correctional Police, where misdemea- 
nants are tried and where a judge may sentence an ac- 
cused person to as much as five years* imprisonment 
and a fine of £\fyoo. The lowest judicial functionary in 
France is the juge de paix, who may adjudicate in 
civil suits involving less than ^^40, and, for petty 
breaches of the law, inflict fines not exceeding £^ and 
impriscHiment not exceeding five days. The salaries 
of these officials range between £2iO and i^ 160, so that 
the posts are generally filled by persons of private 
means, who look chiefly to obtaining the Cross of the 
Legion of Honour as the reward of their labours. In 
Paris and other large cities the juge de paix wields no 
political influence. He is the adjuster of disputes be- 
tween master and servant ; the arbiter as to small 
debts ; the righter of little wrongs for which trifling 
damages are claimed ; but in the country districts he 
it the peasant's protector, his adviser, and often his 
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tyrant. One of his functions is to conciliate parties. 
When a complainant applies for a summons the docu- 
ment sets forth that the defendant must appear to be 
heard " en conciliation.'* No costs are charged for this 
preliminary process. The suitors are heard alone to- 
gether in the judge's private room ; lawyers are not ad- 
mitted to embitter the dispute, and in the great majo- 
rity of cases the parties agree to a friendly arbitration. 
Again, if a husband and wife quarrel, and want to be 
judicially separated; if parents have a spendthrift or 
lunatic son whom they desire to interdict; if a marriage 
contract, a will, or a lease is to be impugned, the first 
step is to go before the juge de paix. An honest judge 
can do wonders in the way of conciliation, but the au- 
thority which he derives from his multifarious functions 
is enormous. He holds more family secrets than a 
notary or a confessor. He can ruin a man's credit; he 
can meddle and bully; therefore the Governments at- 
tach great importance to having him on their side. 

As a rule the juges de paix abuse their powers 
grossly for electoral purposes, because they are ap- 
pointed on the tacit understanding that they shall serve 
Government with all their might. In 1 85 1 Louis Napo- 
leon dismissed them all in a body, and renominated 
those only who were favourable to him. Other Govern- 
ments have often followed this example. Some months 
ago a gentleman was deprived of his office because he 
had fined a commissionnaire de police for exceeding his 
duty ; and in another place a judge was removed be- 
cause he had declined to obey a Ministerial circular, 
enjoining him to report on the " political spirit " pre- 
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valent within his jurisdiction. Independence is not com- 
patible with the juge de paix's office, at least not in 
the country. If he be notoriously hostile to the Go- 
vernment of the day, he is liable to be dismissed for 
" misconduct " — an elastic term — or else he is trans- 
ferred from district to district till he gets disgusted and 
resigns. In towns, where a Judge de Paix works under 
the public eye, he often retains his place for a lifetime, 
because political services are not expected of him ; but 
in rural cantons the judge, who being upright and im- 
partial, yet keeps his post for years, must be a very 
cautious and well-connected person, whom for some 
reason the Minister of Justice does not deem it prudent 
to molest. In general the juges de paix are sturdy 
Monarchists and arrant time-servers, who will truckle 
to all but Liberal Ministries. They get decorated, 
they obtain many of the small plums of Government 
patronage for their relatives, and they are a terror to 
all persons who may incur their displeasure. 

Coming now to the procedure of the higher courts, 
the first official we meet is the procureur, or Public 
Advocate. He is supposed to represent Society, and 
figures in civil as well as in criminal suits. In the for- 
mer he sides with the plaintiff or defendant as he may 
consider just ; in criminal causes he frames the indict- 
ment and acts as prosecutor. Every one of the twenty- 
five high courts possesses a procureur-gcn6ral, and 
several deputies (substituts) ; and there are two or more 
deputies attached to each of the 200 and odd Courts of 
the First Instance. Like the juges de paix the procu- 
reurs enter their career young, and have generally had 
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no previous practice at the Bar. They are styled col- 
lectively the " magistrature debout " as distinguished 
from the Bench who form the magistrature " assise ; " 
they are appointed by Government, are dismissable at 
will, consequently they have the same interest as the 
juges de paix in acting subserviently towards the 
Ministry. The junior members of the profession are 
young men of good family, who are not dependent on 
the salary of ;^8o given them to start with. They are 
apt to become priggish and conceited, because the dig- 
nity and power of their office are too great for their 
years ; and fussy, because their promotion depends on 
their making a name for themselves. The said name 
must of course be made at the expense of the people 
whom they prosecute. From the moment when a per- 
son is accused of a crime it becomes the procureur's 
ambition, as well as his business, to get him convicted. 
The charge having been lodged at his office, the pro- 
cureur signs an order for a juge d'instruction (examin- 
ing magistrate) to interrogate the defendant and the 
witnesses ; the juge d'instruction, sitting in private, 
worms out all he can to the defendant's disadvantage ; 
and the man having been committed either to the As- 
sizes or the Correctional Court, as the case may be, the 
procureur receives his brief, and prepares from it his 
acte d'accusation, or indictment The juge d'instruc- 
tion, we have said, sits in private. This is an impor- 
tant point, for it renders him irresponsible. He can 
put to a defendant and witnesses what questions he 
pleases. His task is to get at the truth anyhow. If 
a prisoner refuses to answer or prevaricates he can re- 
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mand him again and again, keeping him in solitary 
confinement for months, and refusing to let him be 
visited by his friends, until weariness or failing health 
wrings from the man a full confession. A juge d*in- 
struction frequently tells untruths, breaks out into 
threats, or uses false promises to inveigle a prisoner 
into self-accusation. All along he is actuated by the re- 
flection that he is engaged in a trial of wits, and that 
if with the means of coercion at his disposal he cannot 
screw out a confession it will be accounted a disgrace 
to him. It has repeatedly happened that innocent 
persons have made avowals of guilt to escape from 
moral torture which they found intolerable. A servant 
girl did this four years ago ; more lately, again, a man 
having elicited a promise that if he confessed he should 
be allowed to see his wife, made a full confession and 
retracted it as soon as he had enjoyed the favour he 
asked. French legal reformers have long been agreed 
that the preliminary examination of prisoners should 
be held publicly as in England, for the abuses of the 
private system are twofold. A magistrate who acts 
in secret may deal too harshly with a prisoner, but he 
may also on occasions deal too leniently, in discharging 
a guilty person who has influential friends willing to 
make terms for him. A juge d*instruction is as open 
as other officials to the allurements of a decoration, or 
promotion to a Councillorship in the high courts ; and 
it would be affectation to ignore that if publicity had 
attended the investigations into certain charges brought 
against some powerful company promoters under the 
Empire (to take but one instance among many), these 
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charges would have resulted otherwise than they did. 
Once, however, a juge d*instruction has stayed pro- 
ceedings by an ordonnance de non lieu {nolle prosequi)^ 
none dare cavil at his decision. He is supreme within 
his own limits, and unimpeachable. Not even the 
procureur-g^n^ral may call on him for a copy of the 
depositions which induced him to dismiss a charge ; 
and if any journalist were to insinuate that there had 
been a miscarriage of justice, he would soon find him- 
self at the bar of the Correctional Court, arraigned for 
" bringing the administration of justice into contempt," 
an offence always punished with rigour. But this brings 
us back to the procureurs and to the manner of con- 
ducting trials in French courts — subjects which must 
be reserved for another paper. 
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FRENCH procureur looks upon an ac- 
cused person as one whose guilt he must 
take for proven. In framing his indict- 
ment he does not confine himself to stat- 
ing the charge and summarizing the evidence in sup- 
port of it, but he draws up a disparaging biography of 
the defendant. Everything that may tend to damage 
the man's character has been carefully raked up by 
the juge d'lnstruction ; not facts alone, but the gossip 
of neighbours and the slander of enemies are intro- 
duced (for French law allows no objection to hearsay 
evidence), and the document tails off with a fine rhe- 
torical flourish. It is the pride of pushing procureurs 
to give their indictments as much literary grace as 
possible, and they are particularly careful about 
this in political prosecutions. Political prosecu- 
tions are the procureur's be^t chances of advance- 
ment. They are supposed to originate with him, but 
as a fact, he never moves without instructions from 
Government, and the Keeper of the Seals conveys 
to him what sort of a conviction he is to press for. 
The absurd elasticity of the laws on political offences 
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is sufficiently proved by the fact that if procureurs 
were suffered to prosecute at their own discretion any 
sort of criticism on the acts of Government would be 
found punishable as an endeavour " to bring Govern- 
ment into contempt" An impartial procureur might 
also indict Conservatives, like the Cassagnacs, as well 
as Radicals, like M. Rochefort, and this would not 
exactly do. In political prosecutions a procureur 
stands pitted against the best talent at the Bar. Often 
in country towns, where a journalist is being indicted, 
the new-fledged local deputy-procureur, scarce twenty- 
five years old, hears with mingled feelings, half terror, 
half joy, that some shining orator from Paris, Jules 
Favre, Allou, or Cr^mieux, has been retained for the 
defence. Then is the time to win his spurs if he have 
mettle in him. He must be fearless, dignified, and im- 
pervious to the ridicule which the eminent barrister 
may try to throw upon him. He must declaim about 
the principles of public order which have been out- 
raged, and express in fulsome terms his admiration 
for the Government of the day. If he have pluck 
enough to make a personal onslaught upon the counsel 
as well as on the defendant, denouncing him as a revo- 
lutionist in disguise, and telling him pertly that he 
ought to be ashamed of himself for pleading bad 
causes, so much the better. Nothing succeeds in 
France like Conservative bombast, and one rattling 
anti-Liberal speech is enough to get a young procu- 
reur instantly promoted. Anyhow, the procureur is 
pretty sure to see his opponent worsted. The jour- 
nalist's counsel may have right and eloquence on his 
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side ; but the procureur has law and three Conserva- 
tive judges, who feel it to be their duty, as well as 
their interest, to condemn. 

The case is otherwise if a political offender be ar- 
raigned before one of the twenty-five Assize Courts, 
for here the procureur has to address twelve jurymen, 
and juries almost always acquit. But Government 
never bring an opponent before a jury if they can help 
it. Napoleon III. altogether removed Press offences 
from the jurisdiction of the Assize Courts, and at pre- 
sent political offenders are only liable to be tried before 
those tribunals for armed rebellion, conspiracies tend- 
ing to murder or rebellion, and insults against the Par- 
liament. In all other circumstances the Correctional 
Court, with its three judges (whereof two always con- 
cur with the president), is found much the safest tri- 
bunal. Its powers of punishment are large, and its 
action speedy. If it be wished to make a startling 
example of the defendant, the Correctional Court can 
send him to prison for five years, and fine him £i,ooo ; 
but if it be desired to crush the man without seeming 
to do so, there is an ingenious way, which consists in 
drawing up a judgment of several newspaper columns 
in length, and obliging the unlucky man to publish it in 
a dozen journals. A provincial journalist who had 
lampooned the Due d' Aumale, was, a few months ago, 
mulcted in the sum of ^^700 by this process over and 
above a fine of £20, the costs of the trial, and three 
months' imprisonment to boot. A newspaper trial is 
always a costly thing to the proprietors, for the prac- 
tice of indicting the printer, the publisher, and the 
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writer of the incriminated article, and punishing them 
all three, brings up comparatively lenient fines to a 
heavy total. Generally speaking the sentences of im- 
prisonment on political offenders range from a fort- 
night to six months, but this all depends on the private 
hints given by the procureur, who, as above said, takes 
his instructions from the Minister of Justice. It again 
depends on the procureur as to how, when, or where 
the delinquent shall undergo his sentence, or if he 
shall undergo it at all. M. Paul de Cassagnac, for in- 
sulting the Chamber of Deputies while M. Jules Simon 
was Premier, was sentenced to two months' imprison- 
ment, but being a partisan of the Government he was 
never called upon to surrender. Another interest- 
ing Conservative, having been condemned four years 
since to a month's imprisonment for a malicious libel 
on General Trochu, was allowed to choose his own 
time for surrendering, and eventually underwent his 
punishment in a private hydropathic establishment. 
A Liberal, on the other hand, though seldom subjected 
to the indignity of an arrest in court, is allowed about 
a fortnight for making his arrangements, and must 
after that go to prison, however much he might prefer 
a cold-water institution. These inequalities may sur- 
prise an Englishman, but more surprising still are the 
inequalities in the treatment of Liberal and Conserva- 
tive journalists indicted at the suit of private persons. 
If a man be libelled by a Republican journal, the 
judges seem to take a pleasure in showing that they 
can avenge individuals not less than protect Govern- 
ment, and the damages they award are substantial ; 
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but let any person claim compensation for having been 
maligned in the " Figaro," the " Pays," or the " Fran- 
9ais," and he will be put out of court with fifty francs 
at most. This shows that French judges yield to a 
genuine personal bias in cases bearing upon politics, 
and that they are Conservatives at heart, not less than 
from ambition. Nor can it be otherwise, constituted 
as the judicature is into a quasi-hereditary caste of 
persons who are all affluent, and who mix as little 
with the world outside their own sphere as priests do. 
The judicial families intermarry largely. In many of 
them there have been judges for generations, and Con- 
servative traditions have been handed down from 
father to son as heirlooms. We have already said 
that judges are appointed to the Bench when very 
young, and this imbues them early with a starched 
propriety of demeanour which goes on increasing with 
time, until it develops into austere pompousness. There 
is no individualism on the French Bench as there is in 
England, where a man does not become a judge till he 
is well on in middle life, and his character and intel- 
lect have become tempered by professional struggles. 
Custom prescribes how a French judge shall comport 
himself on the Bench, how he shall talk, and what 
society he shall frequent in private life. It would be 
deemed a scandal if a judge were seen often at the 
house of a prominent member of the Opposition ; even 
such an illustrious statesman as M. Thiers would have 
been held unfit company for a member of the Bench ; 
and a judge who should show himself on the arm of 
M. Gambetta would receive a grave reprimand from 
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the Minister of Justice. On the other hand, a judge is 
expected arid required to consort with official person- 
ages. In provincial towns he must attend the recep- 
tions of the prefect, the bishop, and the general of the 
garrison ; in Paris he must go to Court and Ministerial 
parties when invited. Moreover, the Conservative 
spirit thus engendered by family ties and social habits 
becomes intensified by the antagonism which exists 
in France betAveen the Bench and the Bar. The French 
Bar is Liberal. Its members do not aspire to become 
judges ; they recruit the ranks of the Republican party 
in the Legislature, or, if they cling to their practice, 
it is usually with the ambition of distinguishing them- 
selves as ardent Liberal advocates in political trials. 
Now, a famous and popular barrister cannot be ex- 
pected to feel for a French judge the cordial respect 
which the Bench obtains in England. An English 
judge is often, if not always, the superior in intellect 
and experience of all the counsel practising in his 
court ; but this is far from being the case in France, 
so that a judge who feels he cannot hold his own 
against an advocate by learning makes up for his de- 
ficiencies by excessive arrogance. We have seen j udges 
in the Correctional Court stare with dumb bewilder- 
ment while Jules Favre was expounding the law in 
terms far above their comprehension ; but this did not 
prevent them retiring to their consulting-room with 
most impressive dignity, and returning by-and-by 
with a judgment condemning the defendant on all 
points, and making not so much as an allusion to the 
knotty points which the too learned counsel had sub- 
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mitted to their deliberations. When a judge adds 
Ignorance to his other accomplishments he cannot but 
be anti-Liberal ; and ignorance backed by tremendous 
irresponsible power converts a man into a formidable 
creature. 

The Lord Chief Justice of England, who is popu- 
larly supposed to be a terrible functionary, is but an 
impotent personage compared with the president of 
the smallest Correctional Court in France. And we 
say the president, because the two or the three asses- 
sors who sit in each court count for no more than a 
fifth, sixth, and seventh wheel would do in a coach. 
Even in the civil courts, where a dozen councillors are 
often added to the president, it is the etiquette of the 
Bench to let the chairman say everything, do every- 
thing, and always to be of his opinion. The president, 
then, questions and cross-questions the defendant and 
all the witnesses. Barristers can only put questions 
through him, and if they are inclined to be too inter- 
rogative they are promptly reminded that the presi- 
dent knows his own business and requires no dictating 
to. In the Assize Courts, where there is a jury to be 
convinced, the president almost invariably behaves as 
if he were an advocate for the prosecution. His ques- 
tions all tend to bring out the prisoner's guilt, and his 
summing up is a bitter repetition of the indictment. 
We once heard an assize president inform a jury that 
it would be preposterous to suppose that the prisoner 
could be innocent seeing that the juge d*instruction, 
the procureur, and the judges of the Chambre des 
Mises en Accusations (Grand Jury) had all concurred 
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in committing him for trial, which they would not 
have done — being equitable folk — had he not been 
unquestionably guilty. In the Correctional Courts a 
president, having no jury to deal with, is less acrimo- 
nious in his questions. Indeed his object generally 
seems to be to scamper through the trial as quickly as 
possible. One can see from the outset that he has 
made up his mind about the prisoner's guilt by the 
mere reading of the indictment before he came into 
court. It needs some very unexpected revelation of 
eleventh-hour evidence to bring about an acquittal 
before the Correctional Court ; nor will such evidence 
always suffice ; for rather than acquit, a morose presi- 
dent will often adjourn the case, referring it back to the 
examining magistrate for a "supplement d'instruction." 
In political trials a counsel who does not want to puff 
himself at his client's expense, but really aims at get- 
ting him dealt with leniently, must be as brief and 
humble as possible. If he makes a slavish apology, 
promises amendment, and throws himself on the mercy 
of the Court, the President will occasionally testify his 
gratification by inflicting only a small fine. But the 
experiment is a risky one at best, and we may ad^, to 
the credit of political delinquents, that it is seldom 
resorted to. We must deal on another occasion with 
the working of the Courts of Appeal and Cassation. 
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sRANCE has always laboured under a pie* 
I thora of judges, and courts, as well as 
I stages of procedure, have been multiplied 
1 order to give them work to do. Under 
the old Monarchy judicial offices were purchased, and 
no limitation was placed on the number of persons 
who were permitted to buy them. They were not 
even required to know law. The Parliament of Paris 
and the fifteen provincial Parliaments were full of 
young men who belonged to the noblesse de robe, and 
who administered a queer sort of justice which at its 
best was rough equity, at its worst corrupt quibbling. 
The reputation which Chancellor Harlay acquired in 
the last century simply because he was incorruptible, 
proves what venal r<^es his colleagues must have 
been. In the minor provincial courts, and in those of 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction (which tried ever>' case in 
which a priest appeared either as plaintiff or defen- 
dant, or in which Church property was involved), cor- 
ruption was even more flagrant, and the result was 
diat innumerable courts of appeal were instituted. It 
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was calculated that a century ago a rich suitor, who 
was condemned in First Instance, could drag his adver- 
sary before thirteen other benches before judgment 
was made final — a state of things naturally fatal to 
any man with a shrunken purse. When Napoleon I. 
reorganized the judicature, his object seemed to be to 
reinstate as many of the old Parliament dignitaries as 
possible, and at the same time to keep the judicature 
in subjection to Government, by making the large staff 
of judges dependent for promotion and other favours on 
the Keeper of the Seals. Portalis, an upright man, 
had proposed the institution of a body of seventy-two 
grand judges, who should each receive from ;^2,ooo 
to ;^4,ooo a-year, and travel about to hold assizes as 
in England ; but Napoleon, though he liked the plan 
at first sight, as tending to centralization, soon rejected 
it on the ground that he should have no control over 
such a powerful judicature. Portalis again suggested 
that the decoration of the Legion of Honour, instead 
of being bestowed for individual merit or services, 
should be conferred on the office, not on the man. 
For instance, that a judge should become a knight 
after fifteen years on the Bench ; an officer after twenty- 
five; that all presidents of courts should be com- 
manders £r^«^/ presidents of cassation, grand officers, 
and so forth. This would have done a great deal to- 
wards making the Bench more independent, but Napo- 
leon answered, dryly, that it was a bad policy to leave 
men nothing to hope for. Louis Philippe and Napo- 
leon III. both gave similar replies in their times. Ex- 
cepting M. Emile OUivier, who made an honest attempt 
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to reform the procedure of juges d'instruction by render- 
ing it public, and who might have succeeded in this but 
for the war, no French statesman in office has sincerely 
tried to improve the administration of justice. It has 
become a Government tradition in France that the 
Bench ought to be " under the thumb" of the Ministry, 
and that large judicial patronage is a means to this 
end; consequently the number of judges has been in- 
creased under every reign, and the intricacies of pro- 
cedure have been developed in proportion. 

A French criminal tribunal may give judgment 
against a defendant by default or in contumaciam. 
Default means that the defendant is forthcoming, but 
refuses to plead (as M. Gambetta did) ; a contumacious 
defendant is one who absconds from justice. In either 
case a trial is a mere waste of time, for whether the 
runaway surrender to purge his contumacy or be ap- 
prehended, he is equally sure of a new trial ; and de- 
faulting is notoriously employed by political defen- 
dants for no other purpose but to gain delays. It is a 
mistake to suppose, however, that a sentence of im- 
prisonment inflicted by default is of none effect if the 
defendant appeal within the prescribed delay of a 
week. This depends entirely upon the procureur. 
M. Gratt^ry, the judge who sentenced M. Gambetta, 
ordered execution en tant que faire se peuty which 
means that the fine was to be paid at once, though 
the imprisonment could stand over ; but the procureur 
might have caused the defendant to be arrested at 
once, and imprisoned par mesure pr/ventive, deducting 
his preventive imprisonment subsequently from the 
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term of the sentence, when confirmed. This is fre- 
quently done towards political offenders less illustrious 
than M. Gambetta, especially in the provinces, where 
tribunals love to strike quick and hard ; and in the 
case of ordinary misdemeanour it stands to reason 
that a default could not be used to enable the defen- 
dant to remain at large. It may be remarked here 
that M. Gambetta was not liberated on bail, or even 
upon his own surety, as would needs have been the case 
if he had been under a criminal charge in Engliand; he 
was simply free by the courtesy of the procureur, who 
supposed that he would surrender when called upon. 
But the procureur may withdraw liberty so given 
when he pleases, nor is he bound to accept bail even 
when offered to an unlimited amount, and in respect 
of the most trumpery charge. M. Bonnet-Duverdier, 
President of the Paris Municipal Council, who under- 
went fifteen months* imprisonment for attacking Mar- 
shal MacMahon in a speech at a private meeting, was 
arrested and locked up before trial, and conveyed to 
prison immediately afterwards ; on the other hand, 
M. Paul de Cassagnac, committed to the assizes for 
insulting the Chamber of Deputies, was never in cus- 
tody at all — ^being a Conservative. Bail is but little 
used in France ; it is not granted by the Bench, but 
by the procureur ; and a bailee is always called upon 
to surrender two days before the trial, so that he may 
be in custody while being tried. 

Coming back now to the procedure of the courts, 
and supposing the man to have been condemned, first 
by default and afterwards personally by the Tribunal 
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of First Instance, his third step would be an appeal to 
the Court of Correctional Appeals. Sometimes, if a 
defendant be satisfied with the leniency of his sen- 
tence, he refuses to appeal, but in that case the pro- 
cureur often makes an appeal d minimdy so as to get 
the sentence increased. The judges of Correctional 
Appeal are not men of more experience or learning 
than those of the court below ; they are men who have 
been luckier in getting promotion, and who are gene- 
rally inclined to be more stern than their inferior col- 
leagues towards political delinquents. Four, six, and 
occasionally twelve judges sit on the Bench during an 
appeal, all of them save one saying and doing nothing 
as usual. It is very seldom that they reduce a sen- 
tence ; but they almost invariably increase it upon a 
procureur's appeal, and often they do this though the 
procureur have not appealed. The Court of Appeal 
hears cases over again in all their details, and differs 
in this from the Court of Cassation, which only reconsi- 
ders points of law. This does not prevent an accused 
who wants to exhaust processes from getting a point 
of law started even when there really is no doubt that 
his conviction is legal ; and it frequently happens that 
the Cassation judges gratify him by quashing the 
conviction for an informality in the indictment, an 
erroneous date, a misquotation of an article of the 
Code in the sentence, or some similar trifle. The 
Court of Cassation has its special bar, whose members 
do not plead in the lower courts. It is a tribunal 
whose decisions form the basis of criminal and civil 
jurisprudence, but it has so often stooped to pervert 
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the letter of the law for political ends, that it is not 
entitled to be spoken of with respect. After a case 
has gone to the Cassation Court judgment becomes 
final, except it be a State functionary who is being 
sued against, for then there is another recourse to the 
Council of State. This last obstacle has been set up 
to remind suitors that if they hope to obtain redress 
for abuses of authority, it is not enough for them to 
achieve the miracle of getting all the judges of the 
land on their side. Under the Empire the 67th ar- 
ticle of the Code compelled suitors to apply for leave 
to the Council of State before prosecuting any official 
for acts committed in the discharge of his functions, 
and as the official always returned to the Council with 
an appeal (which the Council was sure to allow) all 
the processes between were so much costly verbiage 
and engrossing of stamped paper. At present an 
official can be prosecuted without leave, but the Coun- 
cil of State cling to the immortal tradition of non- 
suiting the plaintiff on the ground that an obedience 
to superior orders is an official's duty. If the plaintiff 
asks "Whose orders V he is told to find out for him- 
self. If he suggest that the Chief of the State (Em- 
peror, King, or President) may have issued the orders 
that oppressed him, he is met with the rejoinder that 
the Chief of the State is irresponsible. 

The President of the Court of Cassation, the highest 
judicial functionary in France, receives the salary of 
a London police magistrate, ;f 1,200 a year; but he is 
robed in scarlet and ermine, and wears a decoration 
on his breast. The judges of assize and the pro- 
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cureurs at the assizes also wear scarlet, and their 
velvet mortar caps are braided with gold. In all the 
other courts the gowns of judges and procureurs are 
of black cloth, with white furred tippets, and their 
caps are braided with gold, silver, or plain velvet, 
according to their degree. The correctional judges 
generally sport silk cassocks and sashes, and cambric 
falls, and are rather imposing to look upon. In pro- 
nouncing sentence the presiding judge covers his 
head, and so do the others, and they all stand up, but 
when the judgment has been read, all the puisne 
judges lift their caps in token of assent — hence the term 
opifurdu bonnety for to be of one mind with a speaker. 
Judgments are never delivered ex tempore in France, 
but always drawn up in the consulting room, and 
written on paper with numerous " considdrants," and 
quotations of the articles of the Code which meet the 
case in point ; moreover, prisoners are not present 
when sentence is pronounced. The presiding judge, 
having read the sentence, hands it to the clerk, and 
retires with his brethren. Then the prisoner is 
brought in again and the clerk reads him the docu- 
ment close to the dock. This point is worth remem- 
bering by British writers of fiction, who occasionally 
make a French judge sentence a prisoner offhand, 
and favour him with a moral lecture into the bargain, 
as is done in England. We have said that French 
judges are usually arrogant towards barristers. As a 
fact they will stand no sort of impertinence from the 
Bar, and have it in their power to disbar an advocate 
summarily for any term not exceeding two years. 
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M. Emile OlHvier was once disbarred for six months 
owing to an uncivil slip of the tongue. It is fair to 
add that if some French judges systematically abuse 
the large powers they enjoy, and if the judicature as 
a whole is anti-Liberal, haughty and narrow-minded 
to a rare degree, there are yet honest and intelligent 
judges to be found who will not prostitute their office 
at the bidding of a Minister. Some of these have 
latterly declined very stubbornly to be made the 
tools of a faction, and have protected Liberal news- 
papers which autocratic prefects were essaying to 
trammel, and others have gone the length of acquit- 
ting political defendants, and by the spirit they have 
thus shown have brought some less intelligent and 
honest colleagues to imitate them for decency's sake. 
But no recent Cabinet has been one of the strong 
Conservative type to which all judges bow by instinct, 
and the fits of independence that have broken out 
here and there may but prove, after all, that judges 
see no use in serving a set of adventurers who, in a 
few weeks after, may have been swept off their slip- 
pery seats. As a rule an independent French judge 
is not allowed to exhibit his independence twice at 
the expense of Government. He is relegated to 
some very small provincial court where political 
causes are not likely to crop up ; and he vegetates in 
an inferior assessorship till he reaches the age of seventy 
and is pensioned off on £60 a year. All the judges 
who have snubbed a victorious Ministry may pack up 
their portmanteaus and prepare to travel. 




EXAMINING MAGISTRATES. 

{NTIL an Englishman has studied the judi- 
cial institutions of France, he will never 
fully understand how it comes that the 
French are so revolutionary ; once he gets 
to comprehend the huge mechanism cunningly con- 
trived to shield arbitrariness and injustice of all sorts 
under a pretence of legality, his wonder will be that 
the French do not rebel more often. The world has been 
recently called upon to admire the delicate scruples 
of a Parisian examining magistrate, who has declared 
himself debarred from prosecuting some Bonapartist 
conspirators because some of them are deputies and 
dignitaries of the Legion of Honour ; and moreover 
because the number of conspirators brought under his 
notice does not amount to twenty-one — the quota 
necessary to constitute a secret society in the eyes of 
the law. What a constitutional regard for the liberty 
of the subject seems embodied in this declaration ! 
How an Englishman must picture the conscientious 
magistrate nicely weighing his evidence, and deciding 
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that gentlemen with red ribands in their buttonholes 
may plot to overthrow the Government without ex- 
ceeding their privilege as citizens, provided only they 
be less in number than twenty-one ! And again, what 
a refreshing image is conjured up by the upright magis- 
trate trying, but in vain, owing to his excessive con- 
scientiousness, to catch a twenty-first conspirator in the 
meshes of the law ! He has twenty conspirators under 
his hand, and from documents found in the possession 
of these twenty, he may infer with certainty that there 
are, say 20,000 others working in the plot. But for all 
that, the good man cannot detect a twenty-first, because, 
you see, proofs are needed, and it would be a subject 
of remorse to him all his life if he were to commit any 
man for trial on bare suspicion. Delightful country ! 
and how conspirators might flock to it from all parts 
of the world if it were only possible to forget contem- 
porary history. In 1865 thirteen gentlemen, having 
met to concert Parliamentary action in the drawing- 
room of M. Gamier-Pagfes, were prosecuted and fined 
because, as Judge Delesvaux luminously remarked, 
the number thirteen was simply intended to throw dust 
into the eyes of the authorities, there being many more 
than thirteen secretly interested in the deliberations ; 
and again in 1870, when eleven members of the Inter- 
national were put upon their trial for fomenting strikes, 
what genial laughter would have been provoked in 
Court had one of the prisoners pleaded that ten more 
conspirators must be arraigned before the indictment 
could be valid ! No prisoner was found to urge such 
a plea, because Frenchmen are pretty well aware that 
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the Justice of their country is only blind with one eye 
— that which glances to the Right. 

But let us enter the sanctum of a juge d'instruc- 
tion, that mysterious official who, as Balzac confesses, 
is the most terrible incarnation of irresponsible power 
ever left standing by popular revolutions. M. Musot 
is our friend's name, and he exercises his avocations 
in the town which Prefect de Poignfermaye rules. 
One evening M. de Poignfermaye, drawing the public 
prosecutor of his city aside after a friendly dinner, hints 
to him that the time has come for "making an ex- 
ample " of the Radical classes, who have been return- 
ing M. Parolac, a Republican, to sit at Versailles. The 
Procurator agrees. He has heard a good deal about 
the spread of subversive doctrines in the department,, 
and if M. de Poignfermaye has reasons to believe in 
the existence of illicit propaganda it will certainly be 
the duty of justice to interfere. The way in which a 
procurator tries to keep up a semblance of indepen- 
dence in face of a prefect whose obedient servant he is, 
is one of those polite traditions too good to be lost. 
M. de roignfermaye and his procurator continue to 
whisper ; the i)rocurator nods, but looks pensive, as if 
nothing would induce him to stray from a course 
marked out by his inner rectitude. The next morn- 
ing, however, the i)nK'urator summons the chief of the 
police, and instructs him ; in the course of the week 
a pedlar is aricsti'il ; and then the procurator drops a 
friendly linr to M. Musot, the examining magistrate, 
who forthwith drHpatchrs. per gendarme, a citation to 
M. Panilac. Thr krpublican deputy arrives at the 
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Palace of Justice, and, after kicking his heels in an 
ante-room for an hour or two, is ushered by a gendarme 
again into a small chamber, where M. Musot sits, with 
his back to the light, and with a clerk at a side desk 
ready to take down answers. M. Musot motions 
the deputy to a chair, where a powerful reflector 
will beat down full on his face, and the following 
dialogue then ensues : — '* M. Parolac, it is to be re- 
gretted that a man whose function it is to make laws 
should encourage others to break them." " No doubt ; 
who has been giving such encouragement } '* " You. 
I do not wish to cast idle reproaches on you, but 
I must tell you at once that one of your fellow- 
conspirators has been arrested and has made full 
avowals." The pedlar, who is the fellow-conspirator 
in question, has made no avowals at all. But this 
is a favourite device with juges d'instruction, and in 
criminal cases it generally succeeds in drawing reve* 
lations from a prisoner by exciting in him fury and 
disgust at his accomplice's perfidy. M. Parolac, how- 
ever, is well up to this move, and so answers : " Mon- 
sieur Musot, I do not see how a man can be accused of 
conspiring when he tries to uphold that which exists. 
The Republic exists, so — " "Pardon me," inter- 
rupts M. Musot. " We live under no particular form 
of Government, and, in abetting a Committee who 
issue publications tending to prove that all anti-Re- 
publican politicians are unpatriotic, you are clearly 
guilty of conspiracy." "Against whom.?" "Well, 
well, we won't argue. It will probably be my duty to 
request the Minister of Justice to move before the 
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Assembly that you be prosecuted/' " I shall be glad 
to hear that motion." ** You are easy to please, then ; 
possibly, the pedlar, your confederate, will not be so 
pleased when he is sent to gaol for twelve months, 
and as I believe you have a good heart, I think the 
best thing you can do is to mitigate the pedlar's posi- 
tion by answering candidly all the questions I shall 
put to you." " I must decline answering any ques- 
tions," says M. Parolac. "Very well," replies M. Mu- 
sot, significantly, " you will shortly hear more of this 
matter." 

M. Parolac goes away, knowing very well that he is 
safe, for the Assembly would not vote the prosecution 
of any member not actually a Communist ; but, on the 
other hand, the pedlar's predicament is bad. He has 
hawked about Republican tracts and almanacs not 
licensed by the Home Office ; and, tortured by soli- 
tary confinement and clever cross-questioning, he de- 
nounces the printer who has sold him these works. 
The printer, in his turn, denounces the journalist and 
a barrister, who supplied him with the manuscripts, 
and a Republican chemist, who, in the zeal of party 
spirit and, possibly, to promote his candidature at 
the municipal elections, had contributed to the cost of 
the printing. The residences of printer, pedlar, writer, 
barrister, and chemist being ransacked, papers are 
found establishing that a village publican, a blacksmith, 
and a strolling tinker have been enrolled as agents to 
disseminate the Republican literature along with photo* 
■ graphs of M. Gambetta. Here are all the elements of 
a conspiracy. It matters little that seven conspirators 
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only can be netted ; for it must be evident to the 
meanest intellect that these seven are the head-centres 
of an organization spreading its venomous branches all 
over France. So the pedlar, printer, journalist, and 
compeers, being committed by the juge d*instruction 
to be tried before the Correctional Police by three 
judges waiting for promotion (and without jury), are 
sentenced to six months' imprisonment all round for 
compassing the fall of the Marshalate. Moreover, the 
pedlar and printer are stripped of their licences, and 
have to start in life afresh as they can. But this little 
drama has excited the minds of the townsfolk, and 
turned their attention to Bonapartist pranks, so that 
the clamour becoming loud, the Keeper of the Seals 
is obliged, for form's sake, to tell the procurator that 
justice must show herself evenhanded. This causes M, 
Musot to be set in motion again ; but this time no one 
is arrested. A simple domiciliary visit is paid to the 
lodgings of Colonel Fracasseau, late of the Imperial 
Guard, and one morning this warrior takes his seat in 
the chair where M. Parolac sat to be interrogated. But 
see thedifference inthepresent expression of M.Musot's 
severe features ! M. Musot is reflecting that should a 
Third Empire return it will weigh very hard upon him 
if he have done aught to ruffle the Imperial party, and 
he is an honest man with a wife and family who does 
not want to be weighed upon, but rather desires the red 
riband and promotion to soothe his declining years. So, 
with a grimace which he tries to render as much like a 
smile as possible, he says : — " Colonel, I am extremely 
sorry to be obliged to obey orders, but I trust you will 
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kindly answer a few questions. You are charged with 
conspiracy." " I am an officer of the Legion of Honour, 
and do nothing underhand," replies the Colonel, strok- 
ing his moustache with the offended air of a swash- 
buckler. '* Of course, of course," protests poorM.Musot, 
** conspiracy is not the term which I myself choose, it 
is technical, and, believe me, reflects in nowise on your 
honour." The Colonel deigns to smile. ** Monsieur le 
Juge, my hatred of the Republicans is a thing that will 
only be interred with my bones. I am member of a 
Committee which does its best to discredit those ver- 
min in the eyes of the peasantry, and I glory in it. I 
am the author of a pamphlet proving that all the disas- 
ters of the late war were due to M. Gambetta — such is 
my firm belief." " Ah, if you believe it, that is another 
thing. The Government has no wish to interfere with 
honest convictions," rejoins M. Musot. " I hope not," 
exclaims the Colonel, ** and my honest conviction is 
that nothing but a new plebiscite will restore peace to 
my distracted country. I shall therefore continue to 
agitate for a plebiscite by all means open and occult ; 
and if this be an offence for which a man who has bled 
on a dozen battle-fields deserves to be imprisoned, then 
imprison me." Needless to say that Colonel Fracas- 
seau is not imprisoned, although papers have been 
seized in his rooms enough to stock an indictment 
a yard long. One morning the juge d*instruction 
renders an ardonnance de nan lieu, and all the Conser- 
vative papers announce that after "a long and im- 
partial investigation " there was no primd facie case 
to warrant a prosecution. What can the public say 
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after this ? A juge d'lnstruction conducts his inves- 
tigations in strict privacy, and however much shrewd 
minds may suspect him of making justice subservient 
to party ends, no one dare accuse him of the fact 
openly. There is a clever law framed purposely to 
protect judges against criticism ; and by virtue of it 
any man who lifted up his voice against M. Musot 
would be fined and confined— ;^t?«r encourager les autres. 




FRENCH CONVICTS. 

JIITHIN bow-shot of the cemetery of Pfere 
la Chaise, and on either side of the strag- 
' g\ing Rue de la Roquette, stand two 
' prisons of grey stone. That to the left is 
a dep6t for young criminals ; that to the right is the 
French Newgate, or place of detention for convicts 
under sentence of death, penal servitude, or transpor- 
tation. It is here that Archbishop Darboy and other 
hostages of the Commune were executed ; it is here, 
just twenty paces from the gloomy portals, and on the 
spot, where four paving-stones form a ten-foot square 
under the shade of a row of plantains, that the guillo- 
tine is erected to behead murderers. Our present 
business with the Roquette is to visit a gang of con- 
victs, among whom it is mysteriously rumoured there 
are numerous Communists shortly bound for Toulon 
en route for New Caledonia. We have not come from 
curiosity, but to report on the French convict system. 
Our task would be less painful if we had but ordinary 
criminals to inspect, and not men whose offences might 
1^ some be termed political ; but we must state at the 
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outset that they are not an interesting class of men 
who are here awaiting transportation for acts of in- 
cendiarism, rapine, and bloodshed. When every pos- 
sible excuse has been urged for the unfortunates who 
were misled into civil war, the fact still remains that 
the Government must protect itself against such savage 
warfare as was waged by the rebels of 187 1. Nor can 
time condone the offences of men who, in wanton 
malice, not for the strategical motive of preventing the 
advance of the enemy, drenched private dwelling- 
houses with petroleum, and consigned women and 
children to the flames. On the other hand, it is not 
creditable to the French Grovernment that after the 
lapse of four years, martial law still prevailed in forty- 
one departments, and that the Communists who were 
still being unearthed had to be tried before military 
tribunals and not before the ordinary Assize Courts. 

Having seen the military tribunals at work, we have 
little faith in them ; it may, indeed, be said that the 
braver the officer and the more honourable, so much 
the more unfit is he to deal impartially with rebels. 
There have been scenes at Versailles and at the 
Cherchemidi Court which were burlesques of justice. 
Colonels sitting in hot blood, and anxious to prove 
their zeal in repressing revolutionary principles, harried 
unlucky prisoners with cross-questions which it would 
have needed not perfect innocence only> but the coolest 
judgment and the readiest wit to foil ; and woe be- 
tide the prisoner who was caught tripping, or let slip 
any avowal of Republican leanings. We decline to 
admit that the thousands of men sent to New Caledonia 
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all deserved transportation for life. Many of them 
must have been convicted on evidence most hurriedly- 
collected and untrustworthy ; others notoriously fell 
victims to denunciations prompted by private malice, 
and presumably exaggerated ; others again were con- 
demned for no better apparent reason than that colonels 
judged them by their answers to be impudent and sar- 
castic fellows, of whom society had every interest to 
get rid. We remember the case of a poor wretch 
Called J. B. Pigerre, to whom seven witnesses most 
positively swore as the man who had commanded the 
firing party at the execution of the hostages. It was 
pitiable to see the frantic despair with which he en- 
deavoured to rebut this fearful charge, while the pre- 
siding officer jeered at him, and the audience broke 
into shouts of laughter and indignant murmurs at what 
all supposed to be his brazen falsehoods. At last the 
Communist Genton stood up, at the risk of criminating 
himself by such precise knowledge of facts, and de- 
clared that it was not Pigerre, but one Sicard, some- 
what resembling him, who had commanded the firing 
party. Sicard chanced to have been arrested and was 
lying on his deathbed (from wounds) in the prison in- 
firmary. He was carried into court, and three out of 
the seven witnesses recanted their previous evidence ; 
the other four held good, and Sicard himself denied 
the charge, but he happened to contradict himself, and 
to let out some statement in connection with the pos- 
session of a sword, and this inculpated him. Had it 
not been for this providential slip, however, and for the 
fact that Sicard was still alive (he died three days later). 
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nothing could have saved Pigerre. Genton's unsup- 
ported testimony would not have weighed against the 
testimony of seven witnesses. We cite this example 
among many which prove how liable men were to be 
led away by alarm, prejudice, or sheer unscrupulous- 
ness to prefer false charges ; but a yet more numerous 
list of cases might be made out where the evidence 
should have been deemed absolutely insufficient, but 
where, nevertheless, convictions were recorded owing 
to the far-fetched conclusions which the military judges 
chose to draw from insignificant facts. Now that the 
heat of party animosity has a little subsided, it may be 
hoped that officers are a little more careful in this pro- 
cedure than they were a year or two ago; still we 
should be as reluctant now as ever to go into any of 
these military courts for unbiassed justice. The mere 
name of " Communist " excites such wrath — real or 
simulated — in officers' hearts, that, if the Government 
were to attempt to bring to trial all the rebels whom 
they could contrive to hunt out, it would be necessary 
that the task of judging should be remitted to juries 
incapable of feeling, as soldiers do, that they have a 
sort of professional interest in convicting. 

The military tribunals pronounce four degrees of 
sentences — death, penal servitude, transportation to a 
fortress, simple transportation. The last three sen- 
tences consign the convict to New Caledonia; and 
penal servitude classes him among the felons who are 
condemned by the Assize Courts for offences against 
person and property. Oddly enough, penal servitude 
{travaux forcis)^ which is the second penalty on the 
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criminal calendar, is not half so much dreaded as the 
third, which is solitary confinement {recltision), and this 
state of things calls for some reform. Reclusion is the 
penalty inflicted for great cases of embezzlement and 
fraud ; it varies in length from five to six years, and, 
when inflicted for the latter crime, it is almost tanta- 
mount to a sentence of death, so terribly does the 
claustral monotony of such prisons as Poissy and Clair- 
vaux perturb the intellects of prisoners. Penal servi- 
tude, on the contrary, has been shorn of much of the 
terrors it possessed in the days when convicts eked out 
long years of captivity at Toulon, or were transported 
to Cayenne, where the climate permanently injured 
their health, if it did not kill them outright. Now-a- 
days convicts spend but a short portion of their sen- 
tence at Toulon, and are then shipped to New 
Caledonia, where, if well-conducted, they can enjoy 
comparative freedom, and are allowed to marry or to 
send to France for their wives to come and settle with 
them. We have said that Communists sentenced to 
penal servitude are classed with ordinary felons ; this 
is because penal servitude was only awarded by the 
courts-martial for acts of incendiarism or plunder, not 
for mere participation in the insurrection. The con- 
victs sentenced to transportation in a fortress or to 
simple transportation are for the most part guiltless of 
dishonest acts — ^though generally reputed guilty of 
bloodshed — and they are classed as much as possible 
apart from the felons. They also wear their own 
clothes, let their beards grow or not as they please, arc 
suffered to buy what food they like at the prison can- 
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teens, and to retain possession of their money, watches, 
and as much portable property as may be contained 
in a parcel weighing not more than ten pounds. Never- 
theless all are sent to the Roquette together before 
starting for Toulon ; and they have to travel to their 
ultimate destination on the same convict ship as the 
felons. 




THE ANNIVERSARY OF THE COMMUNE. 

N all recent political demonstrations, whe- 
ther at the burial of some public man or at 
the celebration of some Republican anni- 
versary, the French people have mingled 
their cries of "Vive la R6publique! " with clamour for 
an " Amnesty." The amnesty asked for is not that 
which has been voted in the Chamber of Deputies on 
behalf of journalists and other political offenders sen- 
tenced during the government of the Due de Broglie s 
Cabinet, but a general pardon for the thousands of 
wretched men who have been transported to New 
Caledonia for having taken part in the Communal 
insurrection. It is just seven years ago since this 
terrible rebellion broke out ; and now that Paris, 
peaceful and prosperous once more, has invited all 
nations to an International Exhibition which will 
show how wondrously she has recovered from the 
losses of invasion and civil war, it will not be out of 
place to recall what the Commune was, and point out 
why an amnesty might now safely be extended to the 
large majority of persons — women as well as men — 
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who were mixed up in it. Party passion has so dis- 
torted the facts of the Commune, it has branded the 
name of " Communist" with such a stigma of infamy, 
that French Liberal journalists have hitherto been 
afraid to urge a word in defence of any of the rebels, 
lest they should be accused of palliating incendiar- 
ism, spoliation, and murder. But all the Communists 
were not incendiaries and murderers, nor did the 
objects of the majority comprise anything so im- 
practicable as a general redistribution of property. 
There is ample room for discrimination between what 
was reasonable and what wa? foolish in the demands 
of the insurgents ; and it is mere injustice to con- 
found in one common reprobation and punishment, 
as has been too often done, the insurgents who were 
honest and sincere with those who were designing 
rogues — the men who were guilty of offences at 
common law with those whose only crime it was to 
take up arms under a misguided belief that they were 
fighting for a righteous cause, and who have more 
than expiated their error by seven years' captivity. 
It is on behalf of these last that one may advance a 
plea for pardon, based chiefly on a recollection of the 
great temptations which drew most Parisians into the 
rebellion. Let any one remember what was the con- 
dition of France when the Communal rising took 
place, and it will be seen that if few revolutions have 
led to such a lamentable waste of life and property as 
this one, few were ever undertaken under such direct 
provocation, or appeared at the outset to be more 
just 

P 
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The Second Empire, after a dissolute and tyran- 
nical reign of eighteen years, had collapsed at Sedan ; 
the German armies were devastating France ; and 
two millions of inhabitants beleaguered in Paris had 
stood a five months' siege. Most of them — men 
thrown out of work — were enrolled in the National 
Guard, and had spent the five months in enforced 
idleness. They received thirty sous a day — those 
who were married, forty-five. They were exonerated 
from paying their rent or their debts ; they got their 
rations for next to nothing ; and as sorties were few 
and discipline was lax, as moreover rations were 
small, while wine remained plentiful and cheap, it 
followed that there was a good deal of drinking. 
While the women flocked to the churches, praying 
that the ceaseless din of cannon which thundered day 
and night over the city would end, the men filled the 
public-houses, and when they were not drinking they 
discussed politics, battles, false rumours, in the open 
air, or repaired to popular debating clubs. Agitators 
abounded — some charlatans, others well-meaning 
dreamers. Thought and speech which had been com- 
pressed since the coup d'etat of 1851, exploded in 
torrents of burning words, and the working man heard 
s^ain and again the story of how he had been tricked 
and betrayed by the dynasty which had been ac- 
claimed in repeated plebiscites. Wild newspapers, 
flaming war bulletins, the chorusing of patriotic 
hymns, the sight of ambulance waggons loaded with 
dead and dying, added to the general agitation ; and 
then there were the blunders of generals like Trochu 
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and Bazaine, to complete the irritability of the popu- 
lace, so that what with one exciting cause and an- 
other the minds of the stolidest were pushed off their 
balance by the end of the first month of the siege. 
But at the end of the fifth month the fumes of wine 
and declamation were rolling in the heads of the 
people like thunder-clouds, and when it was learned 
that an inglorious capitulation was to be the only 
result of the five months of privations and moral 
anguish which the Parisians had suffered, a feeling of 
intense patriotic exasperation began to prevail. It 
was then that M. Jules Favre, a good talker but a 
bad diplomatist, committed the fatal error of stipu- 
lating in the armistice that while the regular forces 
laid down their arms, the National Guard should 
retain theirs. Prince Bismarck warned him that he 
might repent of this proviso, but he held good ; in 
consequence, 100,000 working men in Paris kept their 
rifles, and found themselves in a position, as they 
thought, to dictate to the National Assembly, the 
which to protect itself had only 15,000 regulars and 
some 6,000 policemen and gendarmes, whom Prince 
Bismarck had good-naturedly exempted from the dis- 
armament that they might preserve order. [Never 
had the working classes such a chance of insisting 
upon their supposed rights, and they were swift to see 
it ; but it must be recollected that they confined their 
demands to two points — first, the proclamation of the 
Republic as the national form of government ; and 
second, the institution of communal independence — 
that is, they wanted every commune to enjoy the 
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right of electing its own mayor. These demands 
were haughtily refused by the Royalist majority in 
the Assembly, and, what was worse, the Parisians 
perceived that these gentlemen were intent upon set- 
ting up a new throne as speedily as possible. They 
made no secret of their purpose, and, the better to 
mark their contempt for the Republicanism of Paris, 
decreed that Versailles should thenceforth be the po- 
litical capital of the country. At the same time they 
voted the suppression of the pay to the National 
Guard (a premature measure, seeing that the work- 
shops were not yet open, and that the people had 
nothing to live on), they called upon the men to lay 
down their arms, and ordered that a hundred and odd, 
field pieces which had been cast by public subscrip- 
tion, and which were being guarded by the popular 
legions, should be taken from them and transferred 
to Versailles. Thus, blunder was added to blunder, 
and at the time when conciliation was most urgent 
one saw nothing but intimidation on the one side, 
and — ^as was to be expected — resistance on the other. 
The population of Paris were fever-stricken, and 
ought not to have been treated in this hectoring way. 
What right had the Royalists to think that after 
suffering disgrace and ruin from the rule of a Bona- 
parte the people should resign themselves to see a 
reactionary-minded Bourbon prince set over their 
heads ? The Parisians answered the challenge of the 
Assembly by standing to their guns, declaring their 
want of confidence in the Government, and when they 
first did this the sympathies of the entire Liberal 
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party were on their side. If moderate men subse- 
quently withdrew their approval it was because a 
number of irresponsible and obscure persons who had 
taken the control of the movement enlarged their 
demands to an extent that was unreasonable. Who 
were these men who, after goading the people to 
excesses, contrived for the most part to get clear off 
in the hour of danger, leaving their credulous fol- 
lowers to be massacred } Much mystery still en- 
shrouds the promoters of the rebellion, but anyhow it 
may be said that it was the stubborn attitude of the 
Versailles Government which gave these men the 
authority which they exercised for evil. If the muni- 
cipal franchises which Paris asked for had been 
granted in the first instance, and if the National As- 
sembly, after voting the peace, had dissolved itself, 
allowing a new general election to take place, the 
Central Committee of the National Guard, the de- 
cemvirate of the Internationale, and all other agitators 
at large, might have done their worst ; the people 
would not have hearkened to them, and there would 
have been no civil war. 

As it was, things went from bad to worse, and the 
war which had begun in mutual obstinacy was carried 
on upon wider issues than the Communalists had at 
first intended. Once shots had been exchanged be- 
tween Versailles and Paris it became a question as to 
whether the great city should dictate to the rest of the 
country or allow itself to be dictated to, and as a mat- 
ter of course the provinces, resenting Parisian supre- 
macy, rallied to the Versailles party. From this mo- 
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ment the ringleaders of the insurrection, seeing that 
ultimate success was hopeless, were most guilty in pro- 
longing the struggle, and certainly those among them 
who were eventually shot, transported, or exiled, got 
no more than they deserved. But what shall be said 
of the masses who fought from ignorance or who were 
constrained to fight against their will ? The Versailles 
Government had summoned all who were loyal to leave 
Paris and repair to Versailles, but there were thousands 
of workmen who having wives and families were unable 
to do this, whilst others who might have done it ad* 
hered to the Parisian cause from a mistaken idea of 
duty towards the leaders whom their fellow-citizens had 
elected. These men were not rapscallions, and had 
nothing to do with the burning of houses and the 
shooting of hostages which disgraced the last days of 
the civil war, and which are known to have been the 
work of a few hundred fanatics, habitual criminals, and 
drunken lads. Yet in the final reprisals thegood fared as 
ill as the bad, and worse, for many of the bad absconded 
through the Prussian lines, while the good remained 
to be butchered wholesale. There is no stating exactly 
how many men were shot on the barricades or sum- 
marily executed after the rebellion had been quelled, 
for between the Communalists themselves, who say 
23,000, and Conservatives like M. Maxime Ducamp, 
who say 6,500, there is a considerable divergence. But 
one thing is certain, namely, that courts-martial were 
at work for two years after the close of the civil war, 
condemning alleged insurgents to death, imprisonment, 
or transportation, and that many of the prisoners sent 
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to New Caledonia for life did nothing worse than re- 
ceive pay from the Commune, without having actually 
fired a shot. This is admitted, even by Conservatives. 
M. Lissagaray, in his " History of the Commune," sets 
down a total of 13,450 men and women as having been 
tried and condemned as rebels, and among these we 
find 56 children of less than sixteen years of age. 
During 1876 and 1877 some 2,000 pardons have been 
granted ; and as about 2,000 who had been sentenced 
to terms of imprisonment of less than three years had 
then served out their terms, somewhere over 7,000 
Communists were at the dose of 1877 suffering in 
New Caledonia. Surely the greater number of them 
might be released ? Seven years' penal servitude is a 
long term of punishment for a political offence, com- 
mitted in an hour of fever, and under great provoca- 
tion. The murderers and incendiaries of the Com- 
mune, who are not political offenders, might be left 
where they are ; but it would be good policy to show 
mercy to the men who, misguided as they were, kept 
their hands clean. 
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ST is not a very pleasant thing to reflect that 
a certain day and at a certain hour 
i you will be called upon to stake the best 
years of your life on the hazard of a lot- 
tery ticket. This is why, if a stranger pass through a 
French village towards the end of January or the be- 
ginning of February, he will be struck by the anxious, 
restless look of most of the inhabitants. A glance at 
the announcement posted on the door of the mairie will 
let him into the secret, if he have not guessed it of him- 
self; for the announcement sets forth that on the lOth 
or 1 5th of February, as the case may be, all the young 
men of the district of the age of twenty will be required 
to present themselves at the neighbouring market town 
in order to draw for the conscription. From the day 
when this hated notice was first stuck up by the mayor's 
adjoint in person, all gaiety has left the village. 
Fathers look more grave than wont, and take to grum- 
bling about standing armies. Mothers moan in a dis- 
consolate sort of way, and fall to crying fitfully in nooks 
and comers. Whilst young girls who have a wedding 
in prospect, in case " all should go well " with their 
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sweethearts, lie awake at night counting up their 
chances, and unable to sleep from sighing. 

As for Jacques — the merry, good-tempered plough- 
boy, whose fate is hanging in the balance — ^he too grows 
silent and pensive as the day draws near. On that 
iSth of February morning, at eleven o'clock, the des- 
tiny of his whole life will be settled. If he gets a high 
number, why then — " Vive lajoieT* He will marry 
his bonne amie, settle down in his cottage, and be the 
happiest peasant in the hamlet. But if fortune be un- 
kind, if the number be a bad one ? . . . Why, then, my 
poor lad, good-bye to cottage, good-bye to wedding ! 
For the next nine years you are the emperor's soldier, 
bound to serve or fight for a sou a day, and to bear it 
as best you can. 

The day of conscription— ^/i?^^ du tirage^ as it is com- 
monly called — is always a general holiday. At early 
dawn the church bell is set going for matins, and the old 
sexton, who has been a soldier too in his time, giv^s a 
sort of chuckle as he pulls the rope and makes twice 
as much noise as usual. He is well acquainted with 
the ways of men, that sexton. Right well he knows 
that, no matter how cold and dirty the weather may 
be, the church that morning will be crammed to suffo- 
cation. It is only on conscription day that such a sight 
is seen. At ordinary times the villagers have some- 
thing else to think of than turning out at six o'clock to 
go and shiver for an hour in the draughty aisles. The 
cur6 says his first mass before rows of empty seats 
without so much as a cat to listen to him. But that 
morning, as he counts the penitents, with a somewhat 
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arch expression and a certain twinkle in his eye, he 
finds his whole parish there to a man. The men, to 
say the truth, look rather sheepish, the young ones 
especially. They know that their church-going has 
been much less regular than it might have been, and 
they begin to feel sundry qualms of conscience lest the 
cur^ should prophesy to them disastrous luck as a just 
reward for their remissness. The women are dejected 
and tearful. Most of them have brought large nose- 
gays of winter flowers, which they intend to lay as pro- 
pitiatory offerings at the feet of the Virgin's statue ; 
and some of them carry wax tapers to bum in the 
lateral chapels before the altars of their patron saints. 
All of them cross themselves with fervour, and go 
through their devotions with perhaps an excess of zeal. 
When the plate is sent round at the end of the sermon 
— for the priest favours them with a sermon on these 
occasions — men and women, youths and girls, shower 
in gold and silver — francs, five-franc pieces, and even 
napoleons, where at other times they would only have 
cast in pence. Not a single copper coin is given. The 
fact is, there is a superstition about copper ; it is sup- 
posed to bring ill-luck ; and it won't do on such a day 
as this to risk it. 

The drawing of lots is generally fixed for between 
eleven o'clock and twelve ; but long before that time 
the roads that lead to the market town are dotted with 
groups of pilgrims trudging on foot, or jogging along 
in carts, or closely packed in monster vans, where they 
sing in chorus to keep up their spirits, and talk big to 
give themselves a countenance. It is in this hour's 
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journey that the different traits of provincial character 
are brought into most salient light Whatever boast- 
fulness, or superstition, or cowardice, or recklessness, 
there is in a man's nature comes out here strongly. 
The walk to the town is in truth the most trying 
part of the whole business. Once in the market- 
place the crowd, the noise, the excitement, the fumes 
of drink, and that sort of devil-may-care spirit which 
comes of tipsiijess and the sense of being irretriev- 
ably " in for it," combined, keep a man from giving 
way much to his feelings, and make him even seem 
careless. Besides, let the worse hap, there is always 
the consoling reflection that a great many others are 
in the same predicament as oneself: a thought that 
never fails to cheer, thanks to the happy temper of the 
human mind. But on the road there is nothing of all 
this. Unless a man be riding in one of the vans 
aforesaid, and shouting with others as nervous inwardly 
but as bumptious outwardly as himself) he is walking 
alone with those of his own family — ^with his mother, 
his sister, or the girl he wants to make his wife. Pre- 
tence and affected heedlessness are of no uise here ; he 
does not try it, therefore, but says what he thinks, and 
allows all his emotion, anger, or indifference, as the case 
may be, to show itself in his demeanour. 

The Breton, who is born of rugged stock, and still 
clings to the dress, manners, and thoughts of his fore- 
fathers, goes to the conscription in a dogged mood, 
with his square jaw set, his big fist clenched, and his 
long hair scattered wildly about his face. He mutters 
a string of uncouth Gaelic words as he walks, and it is 
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not difficult to guess that he is vowing vengeance upon 
something or somebody in case matters should not turn 
out as he wishes. The Provengal is more demonstra- 
tive. He cannot get on without fierce gesticulations. 
He weeps. He tells the passer-by — (no matter whom) 
— that he has an acre of vineyard and a girl he loves ; 
that he hates soldiering ; that he would not wear the 
red trousers to save his soul ; and that if he draws a 
" bad number " he shall certainly kill himself . . . and 
his sweetheart too. Of course this is all moonshine ; the 
Provencal is as fickle as he is brave, and ten days after 
he has been enrolled in the Zouaves he will declare that 
fighting is the best sport on earth. The Parisian treats 
the conscription as he treats everything else — en bla- 
guant. He goes to his fate with a cigar between his teeth 
and a railing smile on his lips. He laughs at the poor 
bumpkins silly enough to cry, and makes no secret of 
what he shall do if Fortune betrays him. ** He shall de- 
sert to Belgium," he says, " where wages are better than 
in France." What cares he for Paris } He has had 
enough of it : all countries are alike to him. The work- 
man of the large manufacturing towns, Lyons, Rouen, 
Lille, is less flippant. This is the sort of man the Govern- 
ment dreads most. He is a Republican. He reads the 
speeches of Jules Favre, and has heard about England 
and America, where there is no conscription. He talks 
in a sullen, bitter way, and everybody knows that in the 
event of a revolution he would be amongst the first to go 
over to the barricaders. The only provincial whom the 
prospect of becoming a soldier does not daunt is the 
Alsatian ; but then the Alsatian is a big, stalwart fcl- 
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low of six feet high, who may reckon in advance upon 
all the prizes of the profession. He is sure to be drafted 
into one of the crack regiments — cuirassiers, carbineers, 
or artillery ; and when his time is over, he will have his 
choice between the cent-gardes, a place as keeper in 
one of the imperial parks, or any other situation where 
handsome, well-built men are in request. Small won- 
der that the Alsatian should like the service, and swear 
by it. If he draws a " bad number," he mostly enlists 
of his own accord, or sells himself as a " substitute." 
He is a brave, good-hearted fellow, and makes a capital 
soldier. The only weak point about him is his French ; 
he pronounces his h's as p*s, and his f s as v*s — but no 
man is perfect. 

The actual ceremony of drawing the lots can scarcely 
be called an amusing sight, even for a spectator who 
has nothing to do with the matter, and is naturally in- 
clined to be cheerful. As the hour for opening the 
doors of the mairie approaches, it is the women who 
begin to cry. Till then they had held up, trying to 
comfort the men. But now the men have no longer 
need to be comforted. They are all half-drunk, and, 
in a great many instances, entirely so. The publicans 
have been at work plying them with brandy, absinthe, 
or vin bleu. They are all crowded up together, a 
howling mob, near the door where the two gendarmes 
stand, cold and impassible, waiting for the striking of 
the clock. At the first stroke these be-sabred officials 
lift up the barrier, and then, like a whole madhouse 
broke loose, in rushes the herd, hooting, yelling, laugh- 
ing, and making as much noise as possible. With 
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some difficulty a stranger squeezes in with them, and 
finds himself in the municipal council-room, more or 
less great according as the town is a large or a small 
one. All the furniture has been removed, with the 
exception of a half dozen chairs and a table set on the 
platform erected at one of the ends. Upon this plat- 
form are the prefect of the department and his secre- 
tary, a general of division and his aide-de-camp, to- 
gether with the mayor and, perhaps, a commissary of 
police. The sight of these dignitaries generally awes 
the crowd into momentary silence, and the proceed- 
ings are begun at once, without any unnecessary waste 
of time. The prefect opens the ball with a short speech, 
in which he usually tries to be jocular and pleasant. 
He explains what is going to be done. The district 
(canton), he says, contains twelve communes, sending 
on an average ten lads apiece to draw for the con- 
scription. This makes a total of a hundred and 
twenty. Well, the Government happens to be in bad 
want of soldiers this year (a chronic failing, by the 
way), and out of the hundred and twenty it will be 
positively obliged to take half This announcement 
generally produces a row. But the prefect, who is a 
man of wit, and has not been raised to his high post 
for nothing, remarks blandly that he is glad to see 
everybody so enthusiastic, "so noisily impatient to 
serve the country." This free translation of their senti- 
ments has the effect of making the malcontents stop 
short. They stare at the prefect, then at each other, 
and finally burst out laughing ; which is all the prefect 
wants. The rest is all plain sailing. When once you 
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have made a French crowd laugh you may lead it by 
the ears, by the nose, or by any other way you please. 

A big box is then produced suspended between two 
props. It is made of mahogany, has a cylindrical 
shape, and revolves like a whirligig when set in motion. 
It is the common lottery box, in short, which all of us 
have seen at fairs, when in our days of youth and 
jacket-hood we drew lots for nuts and macaroons. 
The table is covered with little squares of paper on 
which large figures are plainly printed in black ink. 
Ten minutes are taken up in folding these slips and 
throwing them into the box ; an operation which is 
always performed in public to show that there is fair 
play. Every now and then the general's aide-de-camp 
gives the whirligig a turn, or calls to some bumpkin in 
the crowd to come and do it for him. No cheating is 
possible. The officials evince an almost morbid ainxiety 
to show that they are acting fairly ; and, although cer- 
tain ignorant peasants will always affirm, when they 
see the son of a rich man draw a high number, that 
there has. been some trickery at work, yet the suspi- 
cion is absurd. Every man has his chance, and it is 
Fate only who decides the game. 

A few minutes before the drawing commences there 
is an influx of new-comers; young gentlemen of spruce 
appearance who have ridden up in carriages or on 
horseback, and show off" to advantage beside the be- 
fustianed, rustic, and inebriate portion of the crowd. 
These are the sons of the local magnates, country 
gentlemen, or government officials, whose turn has 
come like that of the bumpkins. They generally 
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arrive late, however, because wealth is not over-popu- 
lar on these occasions. The bumpkin who has drawn 
a bad ticket is apt to grow spiteful at the sight of a 
young monsieur who has money to buy himself off 
whether his number be good or bad ; and the spite 
often reveals itself in something more than words. 

During all the preliminaries the assemblage has 
been turbulent and noisy ; but when at last the gene- 
ral of division raps his sword-sheath on the platform 
to intimate that all is ready, you might hear a pin 
drop. There is a moment's pause. A name is then 
called amidst a breathless silence ; and with a face as 
blue as it is possible for face to be, up steps the first 
bumpkin on the list. Poor wretch ! One cannot help 
feeling pity for him. He stands over the box and 
watches it spin as if his whole life — as indeed it does 
to a great extent — depended upon it. The rotation 
becomes slower and slower. The bumpkin turns livid. 
If he be a ** meridional " he crosses himself ; and then, 
with a kind of desperate dash, plunges his hand 
through the aperture and draws out a ticket. " Pass 
it over here, my boy," says the prefect ; and the bump- 
kin does. He passes it unopened, for it is not custo- 
mary for the drawer to unfold his ticket himself But 
even if it were the custom, it is doubtful whether, with 
nerves unstrung and eyeballs starting from anxiety, 
many would claim such a trying privilege. 

It is no use describing here the shouts of joy and the 
tumultuous applause which greet the successful num- 
bers ; or the derisive merriment, the chaff, and other 
amenities which are the dismal lot of the unluck>% 
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All this is better imagined than portrayed. Crowds 
are the same the whole world over. They worship 
success ; they have no sympathy for failure. And so 
it is that when a peasant boy comes down the plat- 
form steps waving his ticket exultingly, grinning with 
triumph, and kicking up his heels for the greater de- 
light of his acquaintance, they make him an ovation 
as if it were his own skill and craft that had got him 
the victory. Whereas when the contrary is the case, 
that is, when the lad who comes down the steps is 
blubbering like a calf or tearing out his hair by hand- 
fuls, you might fancy yourself at a pantomime. The 
assemblage shrieks with delight ; and the joke is all 
the more keenly relished when the unhappy conscript is 
some poor wight who objects to fighting ; or one who 
has a young wife dependent on him for bread ; or one 
again who has a widowed mother and a whole family 
of younger brothers and sisters to support. In these 
cases the hilarity of the crowd reaches to the height of 
paroxysm. 

The conscription in France is not a very ancient in- 
stitution. It is coeval with the establishment of the 
Republic in 1792. Previously to that time troops 
were levied as they were in England ; that is, nomin- 
ally by voluntary enlistment, but virtually by the press- 
gang. The abuses were, of course, as manifold as 
they were in our own country. When soldiers were 
wanted, the recruiting touts laid hold of all the able- 
bodied men of low estate they could find, and taught 
them discipline by an unsparing use of the cow-hide. 
The consequence was that the army was sulky, dis- 

Q 
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affected, and in a chronic state of mutiny. The Re- 
volution did away with all this, and at once popu- 
larized the service by abolishing the purchase of com- 
missions and throwing open* all the grades to those 
who were fit for them. The first levy of troops un- 
der the new law produced the monster army of 
1,200,000 men, which defeated the first coalition, 
and in which Murat, Bernadotte, Lannes, and Soult 
all served as private soldiers. Under the Reign of 
Terror, men were glad enough to leave their homes, 
and to go fighting on the frontier ; camp life was then 
preferable to life in cities. It may therefore be said 
that during the early years of its existence, the con- 
scription, far from being considered a hardship, was 
looked upon as a boon. The men who wept were not 
those who were taken to serve, but those who were 
left behind ; and it was even found necessary, in the 
interests of trade and agriculture, to enact severe penal- 
ties against those who deserted their fields without 
being privileged to do so by lot. This military furore 
lasted up to the establishment of the Empire, stimu- 
lated as it was by the rapid promotions which dazzled 
the working classes and made them dream of nothing 
but epaulets. Napoleon's mania for fighting, however, 
caused something like a reaction in this respect, and 
shortly after the campaign of Austerlitz it was deemed 
expedient to revise the conscription laws. Hitherto 
exemptions from military service had been granted 
only to those who drew high numbers, to cripples, and 
to those who had money enough to pay for a substi- 
tute. By the new regulations the cases for exemption 
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were multiplied. Anybody might claim to be exone- 
rated who was studying for the Church, who was the 
only son of a widow, or who had two brothers already 
serving in the army. Moreover the price of a sub- 
stitute, which had varied considerably according to 
circumstances, was definitely fixed at 2,500 francs 

Since then (1806) the Conscription Act has been 
often modified : in 18 19, in 1832, in 1852, in 1868, and 
under the third Republic. But each time, strange to 
say, the law, instead of being made lighter, has become 
more oppressive. At first the length of service was 
five years, in 18 19 it was increased to six years, in 
1832 to seven, and finally in 1868 to nine. As the law 
stands at present every Frenchman of twenty is obliged 
to draw. It is the Parliament which votes the number 
of men to be levied. Formerly the yearly contingent 
was 40,000 men ; this was under the Bourbons. In 
Louis Philippe's reign it rose to 60,000. Under the 
Second Empire it rose as high as 140,000 in time of 
war; and to 100,000 per annum in time of peace. 
The consequence was that the aggregate of "good 
tickets " diminished to so great an extent that from 
65 to 70 per cent, of the " drawers " were either taken 
as soldiers or obliged to pay the exemption money 
This exemption money was (in 1869) ;^ioo ; but there 

* This last clause of the Act was never adhered to. After 
Wagram the price of substitutes rose to 5,000 francs (;^20o), 
after the Russian campaign of 18 12 to 10,000 francs (;^40o), 
and in 18 14, when the levie gindrale of all able-bodied men was 
made, as much as 25,000 francs were paid to obtain exemption. 
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were insurance companies which provided one with a 
substitute in case of ill-luck upon pre-payment of a 
premium of 800 francs (fi^i). 

The drawing of a " bad number " (that is, if lOO 
be drawing, of a number below seventy) subjected a 
recruit to five years' service in the regular army and 
four years' in the reserve. During the first seven out 
of these nine years the soldier was forbidden to marry, 
and was paid on the liberal scale of a penny a day in 
the cavalry, and a halfpenny in the infantry. Except 
in the case of voluntary enlistment, a conscript had not 
the power of option with regard to his regiment. This 
question is usually settled with reference to the recruit's 
stature, weight, and personal appearance ; the smallest, 
slightest men being put into the Chasseurs de Vin- 
cennes or the Zouaves, and the tallest, strongest men 
into the heavy cavalry corps. Of late years it has 
been the practice to take the lowest numbers, viz., onc^ 
two, three, four, &c., for the navy, without any con- 
sideration as to the nautical aptitude of the individuals 
thus selected. Whether this way of manning the fleet 
be a safe one has not yet been proved, and will pro- 
bably require a naval war to show. The cases of 
exemption from bodily infirmities have been conside- 
rably reduced since the introduction of the new chasse- 
pot rifle. In the days when it was necessary to bite 
the cartridge, the loss of two front teeth was sufficient 
to exonerate a man : and it is on record that bump- 
kins with an inveterate aversion to martial glory were 
in the habit of knocking out these teeth, and rumiing 
the risk of the five years' penal servitude they incurred 
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by thus maiming themselves in order to escape from 
the conscription. Now-a-days this would not succeed. 
Shortness of sight, deafness, lameness, hump-backed- 
ness, chronic disease of any kind, and varicose veins, 
are the only excuses admitted. 

Certainly the conscription is a grievous thing, more 
grievous, indeed, than many people think ; for there 
are numbers of young men who would have made 
excellent barristers or capital farmers, but who, for 
want of ;^ioo, are obliged to forego the calling in 
which they would have prospered, and take to a pro- 
fession in which they feel no pride, and in which the 
peaceful bent of their minds always precludes them 
from succeeding. Nevertheless, there is a set-off to 
the oppressiveness of the conscription in the admirable 
democratic organization of the French army, in which 
every soldier, however poor and friendless, may make 
his way by his own unaided efforts to the top of the 
profession. No wealth is needed and no title. One- 
third of all the commissions in the French army are 
allotted to men who have risen from the ranks. And 
it is admitted as an axiom — an axiom that does infinite 
credit to France — that in seven years at the most, and 
with good conduct, a little instruction, and a little per- 
severance, any private soldier may become an officer. 

This last fact may be respectfully commended to 
the attention of a country nearer home. 
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aN his visit to the French army in the 
Loire country Marshal MacMahon found 
I a set of troops splendidly drilled, not too 
well officered, and passably discontented- 
Enough time has elapsed to put the army reorganiza- 
tion of 1872 to a thorough test, and the results are 
not on the whole satisfactory, though there arc cer- 
tainly points in which the troops have greatly im- 
proved since those days of inefficiency which led to 
the utter military collapse of 1870. The soldiers are 
more sensibly drilled, to begin with ; they are well 
armed and clothed ; their artillery is in good condi- 
tion-; the commissariat and ambulance services seem 
to be well managed ; and, in a word, the large sums 
voted for the army have been honestly spent upon it, 
which is an innovation on the practice of the Empire. 
Unfortunately, there are still so many abuses, short- 
comings, and anomalies, that they more than counter- 
balance the advantages that have been obtained, and 
even cause many military men, who are not habitual 
grumblers, to doubt whether the morale of the service 
is not worse now than seven years ago. Nothing but 
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mischief has been effected by the institution of one- 
year volunteers, who form a plutocratic caste in each 
regiment, exciting the envy and anger of ordinary 
soldiery, who see many of the rules of discipline 
relaxed in their favour. No good has been done 
either by the appointment of regimental chaplains, 
who have turned out quite as meddlesome as was 
predicted, insomuch that in many regiments it has 
passed into a proverb that the road to promotion lies 
through the confessional. But by far the greatest 
element of disaffection comes from the spirit in which 
the majority of officers have set to work restoring 
what they call " discipline." Obviously discipline, in 
the sense of obedience, order, and respect for autho- 
rity, is the mainspring of an army ; but, unless we 
much mistake, the said mainspring requires to be 
oiled with a little cheerfulness, and of this lubricating 
ingredient there is none whatever in the French army 
of to-day. The authorities have mistaken harshness 
for strictness ; they have become martinets, instead 
of firm commanders ; and they have widened the gulf 
between officers and men, instead of bridging it over, 
as was needed, by kindly methods, which would have 
consolidated into mutual attachment and confidence. 
Politics are, of course, the reason of this : it would 
be odd if that dry rot which corrupts all good things 
in France had not lighted first on the army; and, 
indeed, the present unsatisfactory state of the service 
comes chiefly of the fact that it has been sought to 
convert the army into a political instead of a national 
institution. After the late war the mass of beaten 
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generals, ashamed and furious at the reproaches 
heaped on them, began to rack their heads for means 
of recriminating, and they soon, with a wondrous 
accord, laid the whole blame of their failings on the 
private soldier. And, said they, the private soldier 
has been spoiled by Liberal newspapers. It was not 
because the Emperor had fallen into a sort of dotage, 
because the War Office was corrupt, because Bazaine 
was a traitor, and because most of the other generals 
were ignorant blunderers — it was not for any of these 
reasons that one battle after another was lost, till the 
army was fairly kicked to pieces by the Germans — 
no, it was because the private soldier read Liberal 
newspapers, and had learned in them not to respect 
his chiefs. The names of the Liberal prints which 
had been allowed to advocate insubordination under 
the Empire were not given (for the simple motive 
that there were none such), but certainly during the 
siege and Commune the Press was outspoken enough 
on the subject of military incompetency, and, by the 
process of putting the cart before the horse, the 
vanquished adottes de peau soon persuaded them- 
selves and one another that they had lost Sedan, 
Metz, &c., because of the Commune which broke out 
afterwards. So it was decided by these worthies, 
many of them halt and well stricken in years, to treat 
the army like a mutinous horde ; and this system has 
been pursued ever since by all the fussy, vexatious 
methods which weakness loves to wield in order to 
give itself the air of strength. Naturally the generals 
who had been most badly beaten, and consequently 
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most criticised, became the fiercest Tartars ; and as 
many of them were entrusted with high commands to 
console them for their mischances in the field, they 
had ample scope to make their gun, drum, and pipe- 
clay principles felt by every luckless wight in the 
service. Never have regiments been so drilled, in- 
spected, bullied, preached to, and punished as those 
of the reorganized French army. It has been decreed 
a crime to introduce a newspaper into barracks, to 
talk politics or to attend a public meeting ; and the 
better to show soldiers that they have no part or 
parcel in the concerns of their country, the right of 
voting at elections has been withdrawn from them. 
Insubordination — always an elastic word — ^has been 
so stretched as to include critical utterances even 
upon subjects of non-military nature : as thus, sol- 
diers have been sent to the guard-room for laughing 
at the miracles of Lourdes ; others for cheering M. 
Thiers during his travels; others for attending the 
civil burial of a relative ; and others again have been 
declared to be "infected with detestable Radical fal- 
lacies," and sentenced to imprisonment because they 
grumbled that soldiers ought all to stand on a footing 
of " equality," and that it was not fair to exempt the 
one-year volunteers from fatigues. It seems never to 
have occurred to the authorities that Republicans, as 
well as Royalists and Bonapartists, send their sons 
into the army — for every general who passes a review 
deems it incumbent upon him to inform the troops 
that they are the mainstay of the Conservative cause, 
and that he relies upon them in case of need — pro- 
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bably to shoot down their own fathers and mothers. 
So far has this Conservatizing of the army been 
pushed that generals of a Liberal bent have been 
systematically excluded from the high commands, 
and Liberal officers of inferior grades have been 
treated with the same rigour as private soldiers — even 
to the point of being accused of trying to " curry 
favour" with their men when they evinced the least 
leniency in dealing with peccadilloes. The fact is, 
there are numerous officers of talent in the French 
army who hate the martinet system of compression ; 
who think it dangerous, and who would infinitely 
sooner make friends of their soldiers, and by so doing 
educate them to the higher discipline, which comes of 
cordial service, instead of cowing them by distant 
hauteur. But let these gentlemen only broach their 
theories at mess, and they are shouted at by their 
Conservative brothers, who accuse them of wanting to 
establish that Utopian thing, an " intelligent army." 
Occasionally a Conservative brother, anxious for pro- 
motion, will not scruple to make a private report in 
high quarters as to vapourings of the Utopian dreamer, 
who finds his advancement much checked in conse- 
que;nce. One would think that " intelligence" was a 
dissolvent whereby an army would instantaneously 
melt, instead of being the basis on which discipline 
can alone be made secure in these times. True, an 
intelligent soldiery might object to be led by some of 
the officers who misrule the French army at present. 

Indeed, the only remedy for the enervating dis- 
union which exists in the French service is that which 
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the Republicans have taken as one of their party 
cries, namely, the nationalizing of the army by a 
compulsory military service of three years for all 
men, rich and poor. If giant armies be needed 
(which we do not say they are, but this is beside the 
question), it is surely a ludicrously dismal thing that 
a man who can pay £60 should get off with a twelve- 
month's service, whereas one who cannot should be 
liable to enrolment for five years, and it is an equally 
dismal thing that the man who is taken should be 
informed by his leaders that he is not the soldier of 
his country alone, but of a party, and that one of his 
highest duties consists in being ready to go out at all 
times and fire at his fellow-citizens who object to the 
way in which they are being governed. If the army 
were composed of all the young men of the nation, 
without distinction of rank and wealth, there would 
soon be an end of this nonsense, for the opinions of 
the troops would represent those of the majority of 
the nation, and ambitious adventurers would no 
longer find the army a pliant tool to work with. 
Military authorities are pretty well agreed that a 
soldier becomes as efficient in three years as in five, 
provided good sergeants and officers are set over 
him ; so it is not military considerations but political 
which bar the way to this reform, which will have to 
be adopted before France can be permanently quiet. 
Naturally the Catholic clergy raise fearful protests 
against the three-years* system, for the Republicans 
talk of nothing less than repealing the law which 
exempts candidates for orders from service ; but it 
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would be an excellent thing, and not a bad one, if 
seminarists were made to cany the rifle for three 
years, and to learn a little of the world before pledg- 
ing themselves to the vows which a Roman Catholic 
priest must take. If it be contended that many a 
candidate would be diverted from his religious pur- 
pose by the associations of his military life, this only 
proves that at present many enter the Church who 
have no true vocation for it— a thing long suspected 
by the profane. The chances are that men who took 
orders after passing through the army would be 
better priests, more temperate, just, and reasonable, 
than most of those who, as military chaplains, are 
now joining with reactionary generals in making the 
French army what it is. 




THE FRENCH SOLDIER. 

F the French Government do not succeed 
in obtaining a good army, it will not be 
for want of drilling and otherwise training 
their soldiers. The life of the French sol- 
dier has become extremely burdensome ; so much so 
that one must pity the men who, having entered the 
service before 1870, have been made to feel the diffe- 
rence between the easy-going existence of a soldier in 
the Imperial army and the drudgery in the service of 
to-day. I have just returned from spending a few 
hours in a barrack under the guidance of an officer 
who was intent on proving to me that military re- 
organization was not a matter of mere talk. He suc- 
ceeded thoroughly. 

As is known, the French army is composed of three 
categories of men : the one-year volunteers who have 
passed an examination and paid 1,500 francs to avoid 
conscription ; the six-months* men, who, having drawn 
good numbers at the conscription, serve half a year 
before being enrolled in the reserve; and the ordinary 
conscripts, who serve five years. The one-year volun- 
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teers, or conditionnels, as they are called in the 
service, live quite apart from the rest, have separate 
quarters, drill, study, and mount guard separately 
(Saturday is guard-day for the conditionfiels all 
through the army), and enjoy several privileges which 
give them the status of gentlemen cadets. The six- 
months men are mixed with the common soldiers, 
and the day's occupations are allotted for these two 
sets as follows: — At half-past five in summer r/- 
veilUf and while the men are dressing the cook passes 
through the barrack rooms, and serves each man half 
a pint of black coffee to sustain him during the two 
hours and a quarter's drill from 6.15 to 8.30. At 8.45 
breakfast, consisting of a pint of vegetable soup, with 
a suspicion of beef in it, and a i lb. ration of bread, 
which must last the whole day (in some barracks a 
2 lb. loaf is given every two days). At 9.15 the bugle 
sounds for school, and two hours are devoted to study, 
the subjects of which vary according to the proficiency 
of the scholars — the unlettered being taught to read, 
write, and count, and the well educated being schooled 
in higher mathematics and thtforie militaire^ with occa- 
sional instruction in natural science, geology, and 
astronomy. Considering that a great many of the 
young men who enter the French army have passed 
through lycics and know as much on general subjects 
as their oflficers, the War Office has been asked whe- 
ther it would not be feasible to let these utilize the 
two hours' daily schooling in study calculated to serve 
them in their future civilian avocations ; but hitherto 
Minister of War has not been favourable to this 
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idea, and inclines rather towards cramming with the 
tyorie. At 11.30, school being over, the soldiers re- 
turn to their quarters and make ready for the inspec- 
tion of kits, arms, and rooms, which takes place daily 
at noon. The instant the officers have passed, the 
men go off to the gymnasium, the dancing-school, or 
the fencing-room, according as it may be their turn, 
and take an hour's instruction in vaulting and climb- 
ing, or in fencing and boxing, or in waltzing and polka- 
ing. Dancing is as compulsory as foil-practice, and 
in summer time half a company are told off daily at 
this hour to bathe and learn swimming. At two o'clock 
bugle sounds again for drill, which lasts till a quarter 
past four. At 4.30 dinner, consisting of soup and 
boiled beef; and after this soldiers who have no pun- 
ishment drills and who are not on guard, fatigue, or 
picquet are free, on some three days out of the week, 
until tattoo at eight. However, it takes all but the 
very smartest among them about an hour to clean 
their accoutrements, furbish their arms, &c., for the 
morrow ; and on alternate days every soldier has to 
give aft hour to "extra work" in the branches of learn- 
ing in which he happens to be most backward. This 
is a "levelling up" hour, and while some spend it over 
their books, others who are clumsy at waltzing or pole 
climbing pass it in the dancing-room or gymnasium. 
It will thus be seen that from the hour of rising until 
bed-time the soldier has scarcely half an hour on week- 
days which he can call his own, nor is this busy exis- 
tence attenuated by anything like indulgence in the 
matter of leave. 
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Under the Empire any well-behaved soldier could 
obtain midnight leave on Thursdays and Sundays, 
and 10 o'clock leave on other days, almost as often as 
he pleased. He could, moreover, claim about six 
weeks* furlough in the course of the year to visit his 
family. All this has been done away with. Fur- 
loughs of more than forty-eight hours' duration are 
most grudgingly given, and only when some impe* 
rious reason — such as the death or illness of a near 
relation — seems to demand it. As to evening leaves, 
the system is to allot every Sunday ten midnight and 
as many lo o'clock leaves, and on Thursdays ten lo 
o'clock leaves per company. But as the leaves granted 
to sergeant-majors and other non-commissioned offi- 
cers are included in the ten per company, and as the 
non-commissioned officers have naturally the prefe- 
rence before the men, it follows that a private must 
generally ask for leave seven or eight Sundays before 
he can hope to get it. Under the Empire, again, /^r- 
missions de tkifdtrey extending to i o'clock, were regu- 
larly granted ; and in garrisons like Paris, Lyons, and 
Marseilles, theatrical managers were wont to send 
free tickets for pit and gallery to the regimental 
authorities, so that soldiers who cared for the play 
could go there once a month or so for nothing. Pro- 
bably the War Office has ceased to believe in the 
educational influence of the national stage, for soldiers 
are no longer sent to the theatre gratis, nor is leave 
granted them specially to attend playhouses. The 
theatrical prohibition is, I was not surprised to learn, 
extended also, but more stringently, to newspapers. 
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all of which, with the single exception of the "Officiel," 
are formally interdicted within barracks under pain of 
four days* confinement to quarters — a penalty which 
includes punishment drill and sleeping in the guard- 
room. As regards punishment, it is to be noted that 
in France a simple corporal has the right of inflicting 
four days* salle de police on a private without referring 
to an officer, so that French soldiers are continually 
being punished for trivial derelictions from duty which 
would only entail on an English soldier a passing 
word of rebuke from a sergeant. To sum up these de- 
lights of French military existence it must be added 
that the pay of the troops is a halfpenny a day in the 
infantry, a penny in the cavalry, and out of this wage 
the soldier has to pay for his blacking and polishing 
powder, give four sous a month to the barber, two to 
the dancing-master, and two to the fencing-master. 

However, French soldiers appear to bear their lot 
resignedly enough, and it would be unfair not to add 
that the spirit prevalent among the men appears to be 
good. They are smart, active, respectful to their offi- 
cers, and, if less mirthful than the soldiers of the 
Imperial Army, they are an incomparably more re- 
spectable body of men as regards discipline and 
morals. 



R 




MILITARY POLITICS. 

SN a thousand barrack-rooms about France, 
{ at a hundred /vn^iVn tables where subalterns 
f are served with breakfast and dinner at the 
rate of two francs a day, the question has 
been asked over and over again, and is still being asked 
now, and may be again to-morrow, " Will the army 
have to inarch ? " Such a question ought not properly 
to be asked at all, for soldiers are not allowed to discuss 
politics, nor to have an opinion on anything that goes 
on outside barracks — no, they dare not so much as buy 
a Liberal newspaper, on pain of the guard-room. 
Soldiers no longer vote at elections, and if the Con- 
servatives could have their way with them they would 
live as much apart from the rest of the nation as so 
many thousands of monks in red trousers. Unfortu- 
nately, soldiers do both read and discuss what they 
peruse; they frequent wine-shops, they mix with work- 
men in popular bastringites, or ball-rooms, and by this 
time there is not a man in the army but knows the 
rights and wrongs of the dispute between the Conser- 
vative cabal and the country, and has taken a side in 
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it. If on the i6th May the Marshal had said to the 
army, ** March ! " it would have marched, not knowing 
whither ; if he were to give such an order now the 
regiments would break up like debating-clubs when 
the division bell rings. The time has passed for 
speculating >yhether a coup d'Hat is possible ; one can 
easily prove that it became impossible from the 
moment when the military were allowed leisure to re- 
flect on the uses to which certain knowing persons 
sought to put them. When General Bonaparte upset 
the Directorate he and his army were flushed by 
recent victories in Italy, and the Government which 
they overturned was weak, corrupt, and utterly un- 
popular. Again, when Louis Napoleon struck his blow 
in 185 1, he had taken three years to prepare his 
assault, and had managed so craftily that in the 
eyes of most ill-informed persons he seemed to have 
right on his side in his quarrels with a noisy and 
factious Assembly. He was the elect of 5,000,000 
votes ; he proclaimed the restoration of universal 
suffrage ; he announced with an appearance of respect 
for the popular will that he would resign if the nation 
voted against him; finally, the regiments which he 
poured into the streets marched under picked com- 
manders, and had been worked up to a pitch of en- 
thusiastic devotion for the name of Napoleon. For 
months money, tobacco, and extra rations of wine 
had been scattered among the privates ; the officers 
had received promotion and red ribbands; and on 
the 2nd and 3rd December, not only was the army 
made regularly drunk, but officers walked down the 
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ranks in the barrack yards breaking rouleaux of gold 
like sticks of chocolate — as M. Victor Hugo says — so 
that every soldier got a handful of coins. Moreover, 
it must be confessed that there was at that time a 
magic in the name of Napoleon which opened up a 
vision of glorious possibilities to every man who wore 
a uniform. The Great Emperor who had led his 
legions from victory to victory, and had only been 
vanquished at last by a tremendous coalition of 
nations, had left a legendary reputation whose rays 
fell like electric light upon his nephew. A Second 
Empire meant the revenge of Waterloo, new victories, 
a golden heyday full of fame and carnivals ; and the 
event to some extent realized these expectations, for 
almost every man who took an active share in the 
coup ditat found it a good speculation. The weakness 
of Marshal MacMahon and his Government is that 
they have nothing to offer of the things which tempt 
military cupidity. 

It is ill work getting one's skin broken for such 
abstract things as Conservative principles, and sol- 
diers are growing too sensible to let themselves be 
made privy to such an arrangement. They will go 
where glory waits them, and money, and a good deal 
of drink. They will do fierce things for men they love, 
and for men who can coax them into thinking that 
their own poor interests — ue.y pay, soup, and tobacco 
— are in peril ; but to fight in order that anybody may 
remain Premier is another matter. After all, what are 
the sort of men of whom the French army is composed } 
The shy, flaxen-headed lad, fresh from the cornfields 
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of the Loire ; the smaller and swarthier one, who has 
been a vine-dresser on the banks of the Garonne ; the 
heavy-breeched, soft-eyed Breton, who blubbered on 
the day when he drew an unlucky number in the con- 
scription ; and the beardless Parisian with a puny chest 
but a droll twinkle of devilry in his eye — these are the 
men whom Conservatives vaunt as docile instruments 
for party purposes. The soldier gets a halfpenny a day ; 
in the cavalry a penny and plenty of boiled beef all 
the year round. He has none of the small comforts 
of the British soldier — no recreation and reading 
rooms, no cricket clubs, nothing whatever to relieve 
the tedium of idleness during the hours when he is not 
drilling. Since the war he has been drilled more than 
he likes, and is subjected to a discipline more vexatious 
than wise. Under pretence of stamping out of him the 
spirit of independence which is supposed to have be- 
come dangerously rife of recent years, martinet colonels 
bully him about the least trifle ; and this is the harder 
to bear as every regiment contains a privileged com- 
pany or two of "one-year volunteers," who on the 
strength of having paid £60 are dealt with like pets, 
do no fatigue, get as much leave as they like, and are 
seldom if ever punished. These one-year volunteers 
have done more to set the ordinary private grumbling 
about the evils of the conscription than any amount of 
Republican propaganda could have done. In old times 
the soldier looked upon the conscription as a blood 
tax that had to be paid, and he was content that such 
persons should purchase exemption from it, because 
he was not brought into any such contact with them as 
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made him feel the inequality between their condition and 
his ; but since the rich have been compelled to do a mock 
service, which shows the ordinary soldier how pleasant a 
thing it is to have money, since even discipline can be 
evaded by it, discipline has come to wear a one-sided 
look in the soldier's eyes. If the army were polled to- 
morrow nineteen-twentieths of it would vote for a three 
years* term of service binding upon all Frenchmen, and 
it is well known in the army that the Republicans favour 
this reform. The Republicans have therefore a distinct 
advantage to offer the soldier in the shape of a two 
years' remission of his time ; whereas the system which 
the Conservatives uphold involves a maintenance of 
the one-year voluntariate, which to the logic- loving 
and equality-loving Frenchman seems fraught with 
iniquity. Non-commissioned officers are equally averse 
from the present state of things, which puts them in 
a position of virtual inferiority towards youngsters 
who, while nominally privates, rank socially on a level 
with officers. It should be mentioned that the abo- 
lition of pensions for non-commissioned officers has 
completely drained the army of its old Bonapartist 
sergeants, so that there is scarcely a saus-officier at 
present who has more than six years* standing in the 
service. 

Republican principles have spread as much among 
the officers as among the soldiers, but for other reasons. 
Setting aside the men who are Liberals from family 
tradition or from education, there is a large number of 
officers who hate the Bonapartist and Royalist factions 
because of the unjust treatment they received from 
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them after the war. M. Gambetta, in his brilliant 
pro-consulate at Tours, whilst he was striving with 
might and nerve to raise armies out of the disorderly 
chaos which the Second Empire had bequeathed to 
the nation — M. Gambetta had to appeal to every 
Frenchman's zeal, and naturally he rewarded those 
who did their country good service in so trying a time. 
When the Bonapartist generals came back from im- 
prisonment in Germany, however, they clamoured for 
a " Commission des Grades," and lost no time in can- 
celling the majority of promotions made by the Re- 
publican Government. There were officers who had 
conquered their advancement by raising companies, 
organizing and leading them through months of one 
of the most fearful winter campaigns ever fought ; and 
others who had been decorated for acts of heroic 
valour; but the former were ruthlessly stripped of 
their epaulets, and the latter of their crosses. Still 
harder was the case of some private soldiers who had 
risen from the ranks, and were reduced to corporal- 
ships, the Commission refusing, as they said, to take 
their services or even their wounds ati sdrieux. On 
the other hand, the Commission evinced a wondrous 
tenderness towards noblemen volunteers who had 
bishops or dukes to stand up for them ; and so it came 
to pass that while humble rottiriers were degraded by 
the hundred, dozens of striplings whose valour had not 
been greater were allowed to retain all the honours 
which the impartiality of M. Gambetta had bestowed 
on them. These things have left a deep sediment of 
bitterness in the breasts of many a deserving subaltern, 
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and one cannot wonder if some among the number 
should look forward to the triumph of the Republic, 
with a hope that it may give back to them the steps 
of promotion of which they feel they were wrongly 
deprived. Altogether it cannpt be said that the French 
army offers at this moment very promising materials 
to the hand of a ruler who should wish to overthrow 
public liberties with it. Events have educated the 
army simultaneously with the rest of the nation, and 
the quantity of grudges smouldering in the hearts of 
officers and men might blaze up and cast their flames 
in an unexpected direction, if some bungling " Conser- 
vative " hand were imprudently to flaunt the torch of 
civil war. There are times when the army can be 
made to do much, and others when it will do nothing 
at all of what its misrulers expect. When a Rehoboam 
holds the reins and talks of whips and scorpions, there 
is generally a Jeroboam who springs up with the cry 
" To your tents, O Israel " — and it becomes a bad day 
for Rehoboam. 




THE EXPENSES OF FRENCH OFFICERS. 

T may be interesting to compare with the 
figures that have been published on the 
subject of extravagant mess expenses in 
the English army the sums which a French 
officer has to shift with to cover all necessaries and 
make some little show in life. The pay of a sub- 
lieutenant in the line is £^2 a year, with £\2 extra 
for lodging. It is very seldom that ;£^I2 is enough 
to defray the hire of two rooms, and in large gar- 
rison cities ;^8 must generally be added to this item. 
Nevertheless, officers — especially the young ones — 
are opposed to the English system of lodging for 
nothing in barracks, their notion being that they 
would thus live under the continual espionage of their 
superiors. Marshal Niel had conceived a plan for 
adding officers' quarters, with dining-rooms, smoking- 
rooms, billiard-rooms, &c., to all barracks, and a form 
of petition for obtaining the necessary grants from the 
Legislature was sent round for officers to sign. But 
hardly any would sign it; and opposition equally 
dogged was offered to the Minister's attempts at in- 
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stituting messes. This opposition continues. General 
de Cissey, being as partial to the mess system as Mar- 
shal Niel was, has caused it to have a fair trial in all 
regiments, but the experiment must be pronounced 
unsatisfactory. Subalterns are anxious for a return 
to the old system of lieutenants and captains living 
apart. 

This entails a heavier expense, for whereas in regi- 
mental messes sub-lieutenants were charged but 65 fr. 
a month for two meals a day, they have to pay from 
80 fr. to 90 fr. when messing separately. One cannot 
wonder, however, at their preferring to pay more and 
live in peace. The bar to the institution of messes in 
France is that French officers do not know, like English 
ones, how to drop their rank when off duty. A French 
major cannot bring himself to look upon a sub-lieu- 
tenant as his equal. He cannot consider that officers 
dining at one table are all gentlemen together, and 
that assertions of superiority are out of place there. 
The consequence is that the subalterns feel like little 
boys at the table of their masters. They have to listen 
respectfully to long-winded stories, yield their points 
every time an argument arises, submit to be snubbed 
if they raise their voices, and sharply rebuked or 
sneered at if, having been brought up in luxurious 
homes, they find fault with the cookery in the hearing 
of crusty superiors risen from the ranks and disposed 
to resent criticism coming from any save themselves. 
Add to this the grievance pathetically alluded to by a 
young lieutenant, who told me that he saw no reason 
why he should be eternally condemned to eat the 
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drumsticks of fowls whilst his commanders regaled 
themselves off the wings and breasts. Another draw- 
back to messes is that they encourage the giving of 
regimental hospitalities, and very soon lead to abuses 
in this direction. Under the Empire the Imperial 
Guards' mess, at the Ecole Militaire, had a guest-night 
every Wednesday, and an excellent dinner they gave 
you ; but the cost of it was virtually borne by the Em- 
peror, who used to send abundant presents of game, 
poultry, fruit, and wine. In all the line regiments 
which have tried guest-nights there have been such 
fierce contentions between the caterers and their 
brother officers that now it has become almost im- 
possible to find an officer who will undertake the duty 
of superintending a mess. Invariably the expense of the 
guest-dinners is complained of by the poorer officers, 
while the quality of the wines is inveighed against by 
the richer ones ; in some cases caterers have been criti- 
cized in terms which amounted to a reproach that they 
made profits out of their office, and this, of course, 
brought about duels. Not long ago the officers of a 
chasseur regiment, in which a Royal prince holds a 
commission, thought good to celebrate their distin- 
guished comrade's promotion to lieutenant-colonelcy 
by a grand banquet, to which the officers of two other 
regiments in the garrison were to be invited. It hap- 
pens that in this particular regiment most of the officers 
are well off. Still, a few are poor; and as these could 
neither have afforded to pay their share of the enter- 
tainment, nor have consented to partake of it without 
paying, it was settled that they should ask for leave on 
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the day of the dinner. The arrangement was inge- 
nious but humiliating ; and it led to unpleasantnesses 
which culminated in a War Office inquiry, bringing 
General de Cissey to consider this delicate question — 
whether it can be permitted that well-to-do officers shall 
make a point of habitually messing together and leave 
the poorer ones to form messes apart, according to their 
means. In some very aristocratic regiments such ap- 
pears to have been a recent practice ; and officers be- 
longing to millionaire families argue, with some show 
of plausibility, that there is no reason why they should 
be compelled to eat cuisine de gargotte for the sake of 
brotherhood. On the other hand, equality, as the 
of French understand it, is sorely outraged by the sight 
an officer eating truffled turkey while his comrade 
munches boiled beef. Ultimately the War Office will 
doubtless decide not to interfere with the messing 
question, but to allow the officers to manage as they 
please, and to dine in sets of twenty, a dozen, four or 
singly, according to their tastes. After all, there are 
not many French regiments where rich officers arc 
sufficiently numerous to cause difficulty, and the army 
will probably revert simply to the practice of the Em- 
pire, viz., a mess for captains and majors at 120 fr. a 
month, and one for lieutenants and sub-lieutenants at 
90 fr. 

When a sub-lieutenant has paid 90 fr. a month for 
food, 1 5 fr. a month for his servant, and 500 fr. a year 
for lodging, total 1,760 fr., he has 840 fr. remaining for 
dress, washing, firing, lighting, and extra expenses. 
How he contrives to make this sum suffice and put in 
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an almost daily appearance at the caft is a mystery ; 
and yet several thousands of French officers who have 
not one sou a year besides their pay do solve this 
mystery. Of course, some of them eschew the caf6 ; 
others run up debts, but the penalties of indebtedness 
(consisting as they do of pay stoppages to the amount 
of 1,000 fr. a year until the debts are paid, with one 
year's loss of seniority as extra punishment) are so 
dreadful that few care to incur them. In a general 
way it may be said that a French officer lives within 
his means, and does so at the sacrifice of all that ren- 
ders life enjoyable. He leads the life of a curmudgeon. 
He frequently spends his winter evenings without fire ; 
he can only treat himself to a cigar as an occasional 
luxury ; and he would read with staring eyes as fan- 
tastic and incredible documents those mess-bills of 
English subalterns which range to £1$ and £ij in a 
month. 



THE RED BOGEY. 

XHAT is a Radical? In Japan until re- 
cently, a Radical was one who carped at 
[ the custom of happy-despatch ; in China, 
■ one who would like to see the feet of the 
native ladies large enough to walk with ; in Siam, one 
who has his doubts about the almtghtiness of the white 
elephant ; in Tunis, among the partisans of the sect of 
Ali, one who thinks he may smoke a pipe of tobacco 
without imperilling his soul ; among the rest of Mus- 
sulmans, all the world over, one who should drink pale 
sherry, or moisten his Hps during the fast of the Rama- 
dan. Whenever the custom of a country established 
by gentlemen long ago deceased says : " You shan't," 
the man who ventures to hint, " I don't see why I 
shouldn't," is a Radical ; and he remains so, until 
having been shot, hanged, or impaled, as the case may 
be, his memory becomes sweet to others who would 
smoke, walk on their feet, or drink wine, so that band- 
ing themselves together they insist upon, and c\-cn- 
tually obtain.the boon, which he, clamouring for single- 
tongued, came to grief about. Oliver Twist was a 
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Radical when he asked for more soup, and on British 
ground this term is still applied in a scathing tone to a 
good many persons who take leave to pride themselves 
on the title, because they are not conscious of desiring 
anything more than what the collective wisdom of the 
nation will inevitably grant them at a time more or less 
distant — say before the world has done rolling. The 
English Radical, however, has recently acquired the 
advantage of being able to state his views with impu- 
nity so far as concerns the fear of being shot or sent to 
gaol ; but the case is very different with Frenchmen, 
many of whom are being laid by the heels every day 
for asking no more in the way of freedom than English- 
men have enjoyed for some time past, in all security, 
and without the throne of their Sovereign being the 
less stable on that account. Indeed, those English- 
men who, taking a lazy interest in French affairs, won- 
der from time to time " what this new row in France is 
about } " will never accurately understand what the 
row is about unless they try to imagine the French 
state of things as prevailing in their own country. 
Supposing, then, that the constituencies having elected 
a Liberal House of Commons, those in authority 
should suddenly dissolve that Assembly for trying to 
amend the Municipal Corporations Act; and that Lord 
Oranmore and Browne being appointed Premier should 
compose a highly Conservative Cabinet with Messrs. 
Newdegate, Smollett, Chaplin, and Sir W. Edmonstone, 
Baron Huddleston taking the Big Seal ; and supposing 
that this Cabinet, animated by a strong zeal for public 
order, should begin by suppressing "Punch," interdict- 
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ing the sale of the "Daily News" in the streets and rail- 
way stations, and imprisoning the Lord Mayor for 
fifteen months for objecting to these things ; and sup- 
posing that Lord Oranmore and Browne were to issue 
his mandamus to all lords-lieutenant and sheriffs of 
counties enjoining them to inquire as to the Conserva- 
tive spirit of magistrates, publicans, village school- 
masters, postmen, railway guards, station masters, to- 
bacconists, and policemen ; and that the tobacconists 
and publicans who were not sufficiently Conservative 
had their licences revoked, while the policemen, post- 
men, and others who stood in the same evil case were 
dismissed ; and supposing that every church-door, 
town-hall, pillar and hoarding in the country were 
papered with official posters, denouncing Messrs. Glad- 
stone, Bright, and Chamberlain to the public contempt 
as enemies of society, property, and religion ; suppos- 
ing that the footsteps of Lord Granville were dogged 
by spies, and that Lord Hartington's electors received 
official warning through their parish authorities, that 
in voting for him they would vote for a confirmed 
plunderer of other men's goods ; supposing that Mr. 
Frederic Harrison were committed for trial for his last 
article in the " Fortnightly; " that all the Liberal clubs 
were shut up as hotbeds of conspiracy ; and that Sir 
Garnet Wolseley, with half a dozen other generals, 
were ordered to resign their commissions for having 
been heard to remark in the smoking-room of the 
United Service that they thought the aforesaid 
proceedings unconstitutional — well, if all this hap- 
pened in England the oppression would still be less 
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great than that which has been often weighing upon 
France. Much less great, for in England the machi- 
nery of State tyranny, having grown rusty from dis- 
use, would not work easily for the grinding of men's 
souls, whereas in France successive Governments have 
kept it in such good trim that any jack-in-office has 
only to move the lever, and the screw works its wicked 
will all over the country. It may be urged that the 
French, being used to be screwed down, do not mind 
it so much, but it may be doubted whether a man who 
is oppressed to-day likes it the better because his father 
endured as much before him, any more than the eel 
who is flayed this morning takes heart from thinking 
of his parent who was skinned last night. French 
Liberals appreciate the blessing of being let alone as 
much as English ones ; they have the same distaste 
for being bullied by officials whom they pay for pur- 
poses of protection ; and they do not enjoy being in- 
sulted and threatened in public placards, also paid for 
out of their own — that is the taxpayers' — pockets. 
Among the Liberals who hav.e been recklessly per- 
secuted and vilified, there are wealthy landowners, 
bankers, manufacturers, and merchants, not to speak of 
judges, general officers, and gentlemen occupying the 
foremost ranks in the Liberal professions. The social 
status of M. Thiers was on a par with Mr. Gladstone's, 
President Gr6vy may be bracketed with Mr. Brand, 
MM. Jules Simon and Ldon Renault have as good 
reasons for objecting to general spoliation as Messrs. 
Lowe and Goschen ; and as for noblemen, the Liberal 
peers of Britain have worthy imitators in Count 

S 
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Montelivet, M. de Choiseul, Paul de Rdmusat, the Mar- 
quis de Noailles, and others, who are all of them land- 
owners and Republicans, precisely because they look 
upon Republicanism as the form of government under 
which they are most likely to enjoy their lands in peace. 
Then there are the merchants and manufacturers, and 
what sense is there in saying that these gentlemen, 
several of whom employ thousands of workmen, are 
anxious to hand over their country to Communism ? 
Surely they may be supposed to have as good an eye 
to their own interests as M. de Fourtou, who a few 
years ago was a briefless barrister at Riberac, or as M. 
Brunet, who, till lately, was dependent on the honour- 
able but not magnificent salary of a college professor- 
ship ? If the truth must be told, the majority of pen- 
niless political adventurers are to be found, not in the 
Republican, but in the Monarchist ranks, and the Bona- 
partist faction is especially rich in this class, who have 
every reason to detest a n^gime under which public 
posts are generally won by merit. The official roll of 
the Second Empire mustered as weedy a collection of 
adventurers as were ever brought together for the mis- 
management of a country's affairs. Barristers who had 
never earned a franc in pleading a cause, but who were 
blatant in servility, were hoisted into public prosecutor- 
ships ; ruined spendthrifts became prefects ; shady 
financiers found themselves dubbed receivers-general 
of taxes or official deputies ; and desperadoes, who on 
the eve of the coup ctitat had only the shoes they stood 
in, swaggered about a few weeks later as senators or 
Ministers of State. It made one laugh to hear all 
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these fellows talk of order and social principles ; and 
there were none who scorned the rowdy Imperial gang 
more utterly than the Due de Broglie, who joined in 
alliance with them for purposes of his own, not of theirs. 
This Duke is, in fact, a shrewd Royalist, who would 
like to make himself a name in the world. He snaps 
his fingers at public opinion, which he thinks can be 
swayed by Statecraft ; having failed to sway it once he 
will try again ; then again, and so on for as long as he 
thinks there is a chance of his succeeding. It is no mat- 
ter to him that the country should be convulsed, weak- 
ened, and terrified by his doings ; he believes that he has 
a patriotic end in view in restoring the old Monarchy, 
and his Jesuit advisers have taught him that the end jus- 
tifies the means. This must be borne in mind in judging 
the Due de Broglie, who is not guided by the pecuniary 
motives, nor even by the ambition of place-holding, 
which actuates the Bonapartists ; he cares more for his 
cause than for himself; and, to do him strict justice, 
he is confident that a Royal restoration would make 
France happy, "for," says he, " if I can only set up the 
throne anew most Frenchmen will rally round it, even 
many of those who are most ardent Republicans to- 
day." 

There is enough truth in this ducal prophecy to 
justify the axiom we are about to lay down, that no 
people are so easy to manage as the French. Says an 
Englishman, in talking of his neighbours over the Chan- 
nel, " These people are too fond of revolutions," but 
this is just as if we observed that a person on whose 
toes you tread too severely is fond of raising a shout 
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Watch a man in the crowd who snarls and fumes when- 
ever he IS hustled. This is a type of your model Briton, 
who will not let the smallest of his rights be encroached 
upon without protesting. Behold, again, that other 
man who submits good-humouredly to shoves and 
jostling, till, a rough-handed bully going too far, he 
abruptly faces about him and knocks him down — this 
is the image of your Frenchman, who being much too 
long suffering, has to right himself rather violently when 
his patience has been stretched to its extremest length, 
and snaps. " They yell, but they'll pay," remarked 
Mazarin of the Frenchmen of his day, and this precious 
maxim of government has been handed down to his 
successors, so that a French Statesman has been ac- 
counted famous according as he made the people yell 
longest and loudest. Till when is this going to last f 
The French hate being bullied, they have a vague idea 
that they are quite as fit to enjoy liberty as other 
peoples if their masters would only let them tr>' ; but 
they sing small because it has become a habit with 
them to endure as much as will not actually break 
their backs. These are the people whom Monarchists 
lose no opportunity of stigmatizing as dangerous masses 
corrupted by Radical propaganda ; and such is the 
power of a loud voice in stirring echoes, that many re- 
peat the words " Radical propaganda,'* as if it were 
some curious and contagious distemper of which all 
prudent folk, must beware. But what is a French 
Radical } — to repeat the question we put at starting, 
and which we may answer by quoting the political pro- 
gramme of the Extreme Left, <>., those who are held 
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to be utterly diabolical and dangerous. Well, the Ex- 
treme Left are agitating — firstly, for a free Press; 
secondly, for the right of public meeting ; thirdly, for 
a three years' military service for all instead of five 
years for some and one year for others who can afford 
£60 to purchase exemption ; fourthly, they desire the 
separation of Church and State ; and, fifthly, the re- 
form of the judicature and of procedure, so as to pro- 
tect men from arbitrary arrest and imprisonment, and 
also to put judges on such a footing that they shall 
not be liable to degradation and virtual dismissal for 
administering justice impartially in political cases ; 
sixthly, the Radicals want the town councils to elect 
their own mayors and to manage the business of their 
municipalities without being dictated to by the pre- 
fects. But is this all ? Truly this is the sum total of 
what the dangerous Radicals of France are demanding. 
Let any English Tory who would not ask as much 
throw the stone at them ! 




THE HOME OFFICE AT ELECTION TIME. 

HE place where the mechanism of French 
government is set working is the Ministry 
of the Interior, Place Beauvau. It is a 
proud-looking house, standing in its ovm 
grounds, almost opposite the Elys6e. The Duchesse 
de Persigny selected it, when her husband was Home 
Minister, without reference to its convenience as a 
Government office, but chiefly because it was near 
to the Champs-Elys6es and commodious for party- 
giving. Her Grace also made a stipulation that she 
should have the grand entrance all to herself and her 
private friends, and that prefects, commissaires de 
police, and those sort of people, should be admitted 
through a back door. This caused the building to be 
pierced with doors of ingress and exit as numerous as 
in a play-house. Nobody but M. Durangel, the per- 
manent Under-Secretary, exactly knows how many 
passages there are, leading by mysterious windings into 
lateral streets ; but it is certain that in times of revolu- 
tion a Minister could get away with his personal archives 
as easily as a rabbit in a warren. Most Government 
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buildings in France are so adapted that office-holders 
may set off in a hurry. In 187 1 M. Ernest Picard was 
enjoying a cup of chocolate, when he heard that a bat- 
talion of Communists was knocking at the front door, 
desirous of speaking a few words to him ; and within 
a quarter of an hour he was on his way to Versailles 
by train. But the multiplicity of entrances at the 
Home Office serves another purpose in sorting the 
crowds of importunate folk who wait upon greatness. 
The gentleman who presents himself at the State en- 
trance will never see the Minister, even though he 
alight from a coach-and-four, and have the most press- 
ing letters of introduction. If he try the ordinary 
office entrance he will see the smooth faces of six 
clerks. If his business be really urgent, he may get a 
sight of M. Durangel, but not easily, for the perma- 
nent Under-Secretary enshrouds himself in invisi- 
bility like his chief, and even leaves the office through 
untrackable paths, so that he may not get waylaid in 
the streets by civil persons having favours to ask. 
To the initiated, however, the presence of the Minister 
and of the Under-Secretary are of facile access 
by a road which we take leave to divulge. If you 
walk into the Rue Cambac^r^s behind the office, 
make for No. 7, which is a private house, throw the 
pass-word "Affaires" to the porter under the archway, 
then cross a yard and dive down a passage facing you, 
till you come to a white door. At the foot of this 
door there is a knob ; press it with the toe, and at the 
same time turn from left to right a screw in an em- 
brasure of the wall to the right of you. The door will 
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start open gently and admit you to a small room fur- 
nished with yellow velvet There there may or may not 
be a private secretary, but if not, lift a framed print 
on the wall, which represents an old man fishing with 
a net, and you will see a round brass plate slit into 
compartments, under which lies a movable disc 
covered with letters. Make the disc revolve with a 
screw until the combination of letters forms the word 
"Paris," then a spring will click; a door, well con- 
cealed in the panel, will open, and another room will 
appear, in which there is sure to be a private secre- 
tary, who will take your card, hear your business, and 
pass you on to a waiting chamber, where you may 
solace yourself with the ** Journal Officiel" till your 
turn of audience arrives. If you be a prefect, you may 
find yourself in the company of a dozen colleagues 
who have been waiting longer than they like ; if you 
be a journalist or an official candidate, you will be 
shown into a private room, and probably be ushered 
into the Ministerial sanctum before the prefects. 

The Home Minister sits in a large room full of pon- 
derous furniture in the classic style of the First Em- 
pire. His writing-table is ornamented about the legs 
and comers with brass ; it has numerous drawers and 
pigeon-holes, and a sliding shelf loaded with books of 
reference. The light comes upon it from the left, 
through a tall window looking out on to the trimly- 
kept garden of the mansion. Behind the Minister's 
seat is a speaking-tube connected with the telegraph 
office downstairs, and a collection of bell-knobs which 
will bring up any particular clerk when wanted with 
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the suddenness of a jack-in-the-box. There is a large 
map of France on one of the walls, and a railway map 
to match with it. The flock paper is blue ; there is a 
gold-faced clock on the white marble mantelpiece, 
and behind it a mirror. All the governing business 
of France is transacted in this room viva voce. Pre- 
fects, semi-official journalists, police-people, and con- 
fidential clerks from the Cabinet Noir of the post- 
office come in and out all day to receive orders. Minis- 
ters avoid, as far as possible, committing important 
instructions to paper ; and since M. Gambetta disco-? 
vered and exposed the famous circular of Under- 
Secretary Pascal, recommending a wholesale corrup- 
tion of the Press, even cipher is sparingly used. The 
Pascal Circular was written in cipher, but it is notori- 
ously impossible to devise any convenient method of 
cryptography which a sharp-witted man will not de- 
tect with a little patience. It would be incorrect to 
suppose that personal interviews with his subordinates 
enable a Minister to get more promptly at the truth ; 
the case is just the reverse. An official who transacts 
all his business on paper hesitates to write compro- 
mising things which may turn up against him by-and- 
by, but when he is closeted for a short half-hour with 
the Home Minister, he is chiefly anxious to show his 
zeal and eschew anything like despondency, which 
might irritate the Ministerial nerves. A Minister 
must be courted by the same methods as a King. If 
he be sanguine, the prefect must be full of ardour ; 
he must make light of difficulties, listen rather than 
talk, and promise everything that is asked of him, for 
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if he do not, the Minister will assuredly be moved to 
give his place to a more lively man. The practice of 
summoning prefects frequently to Paris at the tax- 
payers' expense has led to the cultivation of a species 
of official literature which is mere verbiage. A pre- 
fect sends in reports which are only meant to be read 
by clerks, and to be shelved among the archives as re- 
cords ; and the Minister answers in circulars which are 
intended for the public eye, and in which lofty senti- 
ments are mixed up with quotations from the Code. 
Some of these documents, however, are very truculent, 
and read as if their author had been living *' up in a 
balloon,'' and knew nothing of what was going on in 
the world below. Nor does he as a rule. He sits in an 
atmosphere of incense burned under his nose by obse- 
quious functionaries, and his ears are deaf to all sounds 
but those which come from their lips. A Minister 
usually reads the " Figaro," ** Pays," and " Fran^ais." He 
never looks into an Opposition paper. He does not 
even peruse the articles of writers who are prosecuted 
by his orders ; there are special clerks to do this work, 
and the permanent Under-Secretary reports when he 
thinks punishment needful. Under these auspicious 
conditions an Excellency is often the breeziest soul 
alive, who has gone to work like a man having a 
mission to perform, and determined to hear nothing 
that shall divert him from it. He does not by any 
means believe that the Republicans will win a perma- 
nent victory. When he has fallen from power, and 
learns in what a cloud he lived during his tenure of 
office, he will shrug his shoulders like a jolly French- 
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man as he is, and rejoice that the crude light of truth 
was never let in on him to make him blink and falter. 
He is a very different man from the Due de Broglic 
— ^a finikin person who could never get on without 
reading English papers and the "Revue des Deux- 
Mondes." But after the i6th May the Duke felt he 
had not the splendid recklessness which was needed 
in the Home Office. 

A Minister of the Interior has too much power, and 
he gets intoxicated with it The wise M. Durangel, 
who ought to guide successive Ministers into the paths 
of prudence, has laid to heart the fact that changes of 
Cabinet or dynasty never displace him, so that he lets 
every man go to grief in his own way without hinder- 
ing him. Then the semi-official journalists join in 
pushing on such an unpopular or arbitrary man to 
break-neck speed. These gentlemen are the most un- 
tiring adulators. Useful and supple, unscrupulous and 
pushing, they do far more than the prefects towards ob- 
scuring the truth, and making a Minister feel that his 
best policy is to go a-head and win. An inexperienced 
placeman, however indifferent to Opposition strictures, 
cannot resist the flatteries of the score or so of hack- 
scribes who call upon him periodically to ask for 
"cues." In what sort of coin these dignified persons 
are paid is not generally known, but it is certain they 
are paid, and paid well. They dish up articles piping 
hot in the Paris papers. They write correspondences 
for foreign papers, which are translated and quoted 
in the French official prints as expressions of public 
opinion abroad ; they sometimes play the deeper game 
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of getting on to the^staff of Opposition journals, and 
trying to introduce confusion into their supposed party 
by perfidious insinuations against its leading men. It 
is the "kept" journalists who always persuade a Home 
Minister that the "country is with him." They know 
all about it from hearing printers and cafe waiters talk. 
Having small favours to ask, which depend upon a 
display of the most indefatigable servility, they look 
no further than the point to be gained, and would 
cheerfully drive a whole Ministry to perdition for the 
sake of obtaining some little plum from it before its 
final smash. It must be one of the bitterest surprises 
of a fallen Minister in France to find his most enthu- 
siastic journalists serving his successors as zealously 
as they did him. One would think, indeed, that a man 
who had been in place even for a few weeks would 
not be duped again and again so easily. But it is 
easier to despise the semi-official journalist than to do 
without him. The Home Minister has to accept the 
good offices of many a writer to whom he would close 
his doors in private life ; and it is only fair to add, 
that his cavalier way of treating the Press as a whole 
arises chiefly from his acquaintance with the fine fel- 
lows who lord it in the columns of his own party jour- 
nals. A Minister who inspires, and derives inspiration 
from, venal journals, must of needs rank newspaper 
honour among the cheaper commodities of this earth. 




ONLOOKERS AT VERSAILLES. 

HE French Assembly has closed, and some 
at least of those who frequented it are 
likely now to find the time hang heavily 
upon their hands. The oldest habitu^ of 
the sittings never tires of them. They are multi- 
farious in aspect ; they offer something new every day 
to the curiosity of the inquiring observer, and it is no 
wonder that certain political enthusiasts should resort 
to them continually as spectators. I am not aware 
that the Strangers' and Ladies' Galleries in the English 
House of Commons have their habitual frequenters — 
that is, people who come day after day to listen, admire, 
take notes, and give signs of delight or disapprobation 
according as the proceedings may be lively, or the 
reverse. Perhaps such zeal would not be tolerated in 
England. At Versailles members, ushers, and re- 
porters have grown accustomed to the sight of different 
faces which appear as regularly at interesting debates 
as critics at the first performance of new plays ; and 
when the history of the present French Parliament 
comes to be written in books of memoirs, the pecu- 
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liarities of these lookers-on will find a place along with 
the sketches of the statesmen who played leading 
parts in the political comedies and dramas. How do 
these spectators contrive to keep supplied with tickets? 
Some have an ex officio right to attend as being 
members of the Diplomatic Corps or of bygone Legis- 
latures ; but of the others it may be supposed that they 
have a valuable stock of legislating friends who may 
be relied on to yield tickets in turn. It may here be 
remarked incidentally that French M.P.'s do not grant 
admittance to the galleries with the same unconcern 
as English ones. A French legislator always seems 
imbued with the consciousness that he is an actor 
having an important part to play, and that the privi- 
lege of seeing him perform is not one that should be 
indiscriminately bestowed. 

First and foremost among the typical habitti/s of 
Versailles must be taken those members above alluded 
to who have sat in past Legislatures. There is a goodly 
assortment of them, beginning with the venerable gentle- 
men who figured in the Chambers of Deputies under 
the Restoration and the Monarchy of July, and end- 
ing with some, less venerable, who graced the Corps 
L^gislatif under the Empire. It is easy to discern 
between the divers categories, even when outward ap- 
pearances offer no clues, for the politician of the Royal 
eras cannot refrain from shrugs and stifled sighs at the 
Parliamentary degeneracy suggested by the often eccen- 
tric character of the proceedings which they witness. 
They remember the days when the rostrum was flanked 
by a pair of ushers gorgeously attired in golden coats 
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and plumed hats, when the members came to the sit- 
tings in uniform, and when it was the custom to begin 
a speech with three bows — to right, left, and centre. 
In those times reporters were only admitted on suffe- 
rance, and sat in a respectful row on the floor of the 
House, having no better accommodation for writing 
than their note-books and knees. They seem even to 
have gloried in their discomfort, for when, in 1825, a 
certain Comte de Coigny moved that the representa- 
tives of the Press be provided with a special tribune, the 
journalists protested in a body against being expelled 
from the House, and relegated ** to a pen like lepers/' 
and they proceeded to make M. de Coigny*s life bur- 
densome by recording in their reports every time he 
coughed or sneezed, ascribing to him, furthermore, a 
power of sneezing so loud as to be audible on the 
quays outside. Another point in which the lawgivers 
of fifty and even thirty years ago differed from their 
now-a-day successors was in their nice regard for the 
punctilios of language. It was necessary that they 
should be civil towards one another, for a hasty word 
meant a duel : neither could a too plain-spoken 
member shield himself against the consequences of 
a slip of the tongue by contending that this or that 
epithet must be construed in a Parliamentary sense. 
Veteran politicians, therefore, feel something like 
horror at the latitude of speech, the shouts and howls, 
the imprecations and clenching of fists which enliven 
important debates in these times. It is not so with 
members of the Imperial Corps L^gislatif, or at least 
with such of them as sat on the Government side. 
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These gentlemen, who had brought to a rare perfection 
the art of drowning an Oppositionist's voice with the 
rapping of paper-knives, consider that the noisiest 
scenes at Versailles convey but a far-off echo of the 
hullaballoos at the Palais Bourbon ; nor are they 
wrong, for I have heard 200 official deputies make 
more riot in silencing M. Jules Favre than was ever 
made in the present Assembly by the whole 700 
members giving tongue together. 

A notable type of the looker-on at Versailles is the 
German attach^ or emissary who comes grimly enough 
to survey disturbances which cause him» no sorrow, 
but possibly something the reverse of that feeling. 
He never misses a sitting, and never by any demon- 
strative signs betrays what he thinks ; but watch the 
quiet twinkle in his eye, the furtive smile suppressed 
immediately and the general air of placid amusement 
which sits on him. Whether he be here in an official or 
a private capacity there is no mistaking the thorough 
interest which he takes in the proceedings, nor his 
perfect knowledge of the French language, nor his 
obvious acquaintanceship with the idiosyncrasies of the 
different speakers, with many of whom he is, or pro- 
bably once was, on terms of intimacy. A dangerous 
spectator this — too keen and earnest by half — one 
of those men who may be trusted to write home such 
a graphic report of all he sees and hears, as would 
make the reports published for the public read very 
tame by contrast. Next to this patriotic Teuton, come 
to scrutinize the infirmities of his country's enemy, 
may generally be seen a group of tyro politicians from 
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such lands as Greece, Roumania, or the Republics of 
South America ; but these attend not for the purpose 
of finding fault, but of taking example. Say what we 
will, it is not England, but always France which 
furnishes Parliamentary and judicial models to foreign 
States. The countries above-mentioned send forth 
their yearly contingent of well-born and wealthy 
young men to be educated in Paris ; and future legis- 
lators, ministers, judges or advocates, these promising 
youngsters apply themselves with all their hearts to 
learn lessons which may bear fruit by-and-by. The 
eager attention with which they hearken to the words 
of orators like M. Louis Blanc, M. Dufaure, or the 
Bishop of Orleans is something to see ; but their 
favourite is M. Gambetta. The fervid eloquence of 
the ex-Dictator is just of the sort to kindle warmth in 
the breasts of aspiring statesmen who will run their 
careers under sunny skies. And then M. Gambetta 
is a master of denunciatory gestures of the sort which 
would by no means do at Westminster, but which may 
be copied with admirable effect in the senates of those 
favoured lands where factions mutually regard and 
treat one another as brigands. Perhaps the occasional 
Japanese who may be seen staring with all their eyes 
out of the President's box are also here to seek ex- 
amples. They have already exchanged the splendour 
of Eastern habiliments for the simplicity of the Euro- 
pean frock-coat and pantaloons, and some Boulevard 
barber has docked them of their plaited tails and 
parted their hair down the middle. But in the matter 
of Parliamentary customs they had better keep to the 

T 
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traditions of their native land, which, judging by a 
report I pnce read, are simpler at Yeddo than at Ver- 
sailles. Up rose a Daimio in the sitting of some 
Japanese Assembly and remarked, " I have nothing to 
say." Up rose a second who observed, ** I have nothing 
to add to what has been so well said by the last 
speaker." When people have such excellent models 
of oratory as this, it is useless for them to go abroad 
in search of others. A last noticeable type of the 
Versailles onlooker is the Parliamentary lady — that 
is the grande dame — who keeps a political drawing- 
room, and attends the sittings regularly in order to 
see whether her protdg^s speak and vote according to 
the hints she has given them. Happily, this species 
of lady, common enough in the Parliamentary heyday 
under Louis Philippe, is becoming rarer, for French- 
women have tacitly classed politics among the pastimes 
which cannot be adopted by women under forty. And 
it would seem that Frenchwomen confessedly more 
than forty years old are not so easy to meet as they 
once were. 




PRESIDENTIAL PROGRESSES. 

N France, as well as in England, Royal pro- 
gresses have always been an essential part 
of the stage machinery of government. 
When the proclamation of a Republic has 
deprived the former country of the blessings which an 
authentic King can alone confer — whatever they may 
be — a Presidential progress has been held to be neces- 
sary for the encouragement of the party of order, the 
first object of a Republican Government in France 
being invariably to overawe the Republican party. 
Much interest has attached'on both sides of the Channel 
to the journeys of M. Thiers and Marshal MacMahon ; 
but we in the present generation can hardly appreciate 
the anxiety with which Englishmen of a quarter of a 
century ago watched the movements of Prince Louis 
Napoleon Bonaparte, President of the French Republic, 
and with which many persons disquieted themselves 
in attaching a hidden meaning to each commonplace 
utterance that fell from his lips. Our fathers, perhaps 
not unreasonably, feared that a Second Empire would 
resemble the First 
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Lord Normanby, a man by no means prejudiced in 
favour of the Prince President, described him as look- 
ing " every inch a King," and certainly no one ever ap- 
peared to better advantage amid the pomp and circum- 
stance of a Court than the heir of Napoleon. It was 
for this cause, perhaps, that the Prince, whose tastes 
were naturally simple, loved to travel in state, and to 
scatter money about with a liberal hand. The idea of 
saving or hoarding was absolutely foreign to his mind, 
and his worst enemy never accused him of niggard- 
liness. As Emperor he found a civil list of some 
;£" 1, 600,000 a year scarcely sufficient to meet his ex- 
penses ; as President, with a salary of only £2/^000 a 
year, he was often cruelly embarrassed. One day, after 
a Cabinet Council, the President took a couple of five- 
franc pieces from his waistcoat-pocket, and, jingling 
them together in the presence of his Ministers, said, 
" There, that is all I have left for to-morrow's trip." 
(He was to pay a visit on the morrow to some pro- 
vincial town.) M. Ferdinand Barrot saw that, though 
the Chief of the State was smiling, he was yet perfectly 
serious ; and being much pained at the circumstance, 
straightway sought a friend, and borrowed ten thousand 
francs of him, which he placed in gold on the President s 
dressing table the same evening. The whole sum was 
gone in a few hours in subscriptions to local charities 
— though not the remembrance of it ; for Napoleon III. 
never forgot a kindness, and M. Ferdinand Barrot rose 
to be Grand Cross, Minister of State, and everything 
which it is pleasant to be in this lower world. 

Another fancy of the Prince President's was to wear 
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a military uniform on his progresses. Not only had he 
no right to don the costume of a general officer, having 
never been anything more than a subaltern in the Swiss 
artillery, but the Constitution expressly forbade him 
to travesty himself after this fashion ; the excellent 
persons who framed that Constitution having hoped 
by means of this clause to preserx'e the country from 
the ambition of a military ruler. Though Louis Napo- 
leon gave offence to Republicans of the sterner school 
by appearing in military uniform, each progress was 
nevertheless a complete success, for he had the art of 
making himself agreeable, and took care to conform 
rigidly to conventionalities. He would never have 
committed such a gratuitous blunder as to show a want 
of respect for a Council-General ; he might have sum- 
marily dismissed the members from office, sent them 
to Lambessa or Cayenne, had them tried by drum-head 
court-martial ; he might have done anything but fail in 
courtesy and in outward marks of consideration. Tact 
and politeness, of course, had their reward ; and it was 
noticed during the President's tour in the summer of 
1850, that at Lyons, then as now a centre of advanced 
Liberalism, his reception was peculiarly impressive, and 
the day spent there the most brilliant of his journey. 

On the 6th of September in the same year the Pre- 
sident made his entry into Cherbourg, the fortifications 
of which were then being pushed forward with more 
rapidity than seemed absolutely necessary to the British 
public. Possibly the municipal authorities of Cher- 
bourg entertained a similar idea, and they may have 
had no particular wish to expose their city to a visit 
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from a British fleet bent on bombardment. At all 
events, they invited a number of distinguished English 
naval officers to meet the Prince, very likely in order 
to deprive his visitof the character of a warlike demon- 
stration. At the inevitable banquet the President pro- 
posed "The City of Cherbourg," and said, " I propose 
this toast in the presence of these distinguished stran- 
gers, now our gfuests. They can convince themselves 
of the fact that if we desire peace it is not because we 
are weak, but from that community of interests and 
those sentiments of mutual esteem which bind together 
the two most civilized nations of the globe." From the 
French point of view it would have been difficult to say 
anything neater, and the words were enthusiastically 
acclaimed with shouts of "Vive I'Empereur!" "Vive 
Napoleon!" 

One important duty of a French President, which 
Louis Napoleon discharged with much grace and ur- 
banity, was to embrace a number of worthy persons of 
both sexes, who were supposed to have rendered im- 
portant services to the State. Among them were 
veterans of the First Empire and aged ladies who had 
made lint for the wounded of Areola and Marengo, or 
had had the honour of reading congratulatory odes to 
the President's uncle on his marriage day. As might 
have been expected, the caricaturists of the period were 
not slow to use their opportunities, for Frenchmen 
respect nothing but genius, and would cheerfully sacri- 
fice a Constitution to a joke. Perhaps they are not far 
wrong, seeing that a good joke is a possession for ever, 
while French Constitutions have scarcely yet proved 
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durability to be among the many admirable features 
which distinguish them. 

To the clergy it is needless to say that Louis Na- 
poleon was scrupulously deferential, and they repaid 
his civilities in sterling political coin. '* May he be 
blessed," exclaimed the Bishop of Chdlons after the 
coup (Viiaty "this man of God, this great man, for it is 
God who has raised him up for the happiness of our 
country, to cure all the wounds which sixty years of 
revolution have inflicted." A Liberal might be some- 
what hastily inclined to characterize such language as 
that of servile adulation, but it would be a great mis- 
take to do so. The praise bestowed was perfectly sin- 
cere, for it is a melancholy fact that the Church of 
France did breathe more freely after the destruction of 
the national liberties. Moreover, many who had little 
love for Louis Napoleon were beginning to acknowledge 
that there was "something in him," after the massacres 
of December and the transportation of 26,500 French- 
men. He was now regarded as a " providential " man, 
and it was no flatterer who posed that courtly question, 
"Which is the great Napoleon?" 

Perhaps the most wonderful thing about the pro- 
gresses of Napoleon IIL was that he now and then 
inspired a municipal corporation with the idea of ad- 
dressing him in terms of genuine eloquence. At Dijon 
he was met by a deputation bearing fruit and wine, 
with no formidable roll of vellum accompanying them. 
Their spokesman confined himself to these few 
words : — " Sire, we offer you the best we have — our 
fruit, our wines, and our hearts." Perhaps it would be 
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ill-natured to add that another town had already ad- 
dressed Louis XIV. in a similar strain. So many dull 
precedents are followed, that there is merit in re- 
membering a happy one. French aldermen, how- 
ever, have at all times been of a sprightlier turn of 
mind than their brethren across the silver streak. It 
was a naKve idea on the part of the burghers of a 
loyal city which Henry IV. was to visit to put a clean 
shirt on the corpse of the man who had been last 
hanged, and who, after the manner of mediaeval 
Christendom (and of modem Turkey) remained sus- 
pended for the benefit of spectators at large. The 
authorities never thought of taking the man down, for 
what could be a pleasanter sight to a good king than 
the "wood of justice" duly adorned? So thought 
Louis XI. and (one reads with a kind of shudder) so 
good a woman as Isabella I. of Spain. 




THE ELECTORAL PERIOD. 

CUNNING law obliges candicjates at 
elections in France to postpone their ad- 
dresses to the electors till the last twenty- 
days before poll-Sunday, so that the 
speeches and agitation may all come with a rush at 
the finish, and put the country into a cool temper for 
voting. The Conservatives, who are responsible for 
most laws on the statute-book, and for this one amongst 
others, have always loved to compress the popular 
steam into as small a space as possible, in order that 
they might have grounds for declaring that liberty is 
an explosive substance. Prefects, however, and official 
candidates avail themselves of a freedom which is de- 
nied to their opponents by stumping the constituencies 
for months before the regulation day, and throwing 
up entrenchments all over the ground, so to say. A 
Liberal candidate who opens his campaign during the 
last twenty days is like a combatant marching against 
a fortification every battlement and turret of which is 
bristling; or if we take a sporting metaphor, he is like 
a horse coming to run a race upon a course which his 
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competitor's backers have taken the precaution of 
spiking. In the large cities the prefects cannot do 
much, even though mayors, priests, nuns, policemen, 
and managers of charities all help them ; but in country 
circumscriptions a Liberal candidate has often to spend 
his three weeks in rebutting calumnies that have been 
industriously circulated against him. Even if he suc- 
ceed in this he has official bribery to encounter. In 
one village the people have been promised a new bridge, 
in another a branch line of rail, in a third the prefect has 
hinted that if the existing Government remains in office 
the repairs required in a certain church shall be exe- 
cuted by a State grant instead of out of the rates. Still 
nicer inducements to vote straight are held out by means 
of favours bestowed upon individuals. An influential 
farmer gets a tobacco shop for his mother; another's 
son is exempted from military service on a specious 
pretext; a publican obtains indulgence as to hours of 
closing ; a schoolmaster is reminded that in acting as 
secretary to the village mayor he is selling his time, 
which belongs exclusively to the Government, and that 
he must show himself deserving of having this irregu- 
larity winked at. Country folk cannot afford to quarrel 
with their bread and cheese, and they know by experi- 
ence that it goes very hard with districts where an Op- 
position candidate is returned. Those who have voted 
for a Liberal once in the hope that his party might 
come to power are often disinclined to repeat the ex- 
periment on finding that the Liberals have been un- 
able to do anything even with a large majority. This 
fills them with a shrewd idea that the Conservatives 
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are too strong to be beaten, and that it is of no use to 
kick against the pricks. A Republican candidate's 
most intractable hearers are the long-headed peasants, 
who would be glad enough of a Republic if they could 
get it, but who are afraid they cannot. They have dis- 
covered that Republicanism brings them annoyance 
from the authorities who preach Conservatism ; whereas 
when there is a King or Emperor, they are not 
plagued with cross definitions as to what is meant by 
voting for an ojfficial candidate. A Liberal wastes his 
time in explaining that a solid Republic will be founded 
at last if the people do not lose heart, and pull down 
the building before the mortar has had time to dry. 

It is not always easy for an Opposition candidate to 
obtain a hearing of bumpkin electors. He comes into a 
village, and finds he cannot hire a barn or an inn-room to 
speak in. He repairs to a field, but the gendarmes warn 
him off; he tries the private garden of a friend, but the 
friend is told over the hedge that if he holds seditious 
assemblies in the open air he will get into trouble. The 
candidate repairs to the next village, and perceives his 
official opponent perched on a tub and spouting in the 
very midst of a common, but the sub-prefect is standing 
by, and the official candidate takes care to bawl that 
he is not making a political speech — merely explaining 
to his peasant friends how the elections are likely to 
affect local interests. If the Liberal enters a protest he 
is scoffed at as a man who prates for the right of pub- 
lic meeting, and yet objects to it the moment it benefits 
his adversaries. In despair he tramps off to a third 
village, and here finds a sturdy rustic, who is willing to 
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lend him a grange ; but some disorderly fellows, par- 
tisans of the other side, get in among the audience and 
interrupt the Liberal at every word. He appeals to 
one of the gendarmes on duty to restore order, but 
this official is not paid to arrest supporters of Govern- 
ment, and tells him so. The candidate shouts ; the 
uproar continues. An attempt is made to turn the 
disturbers out, but it ends in a free fight, and hereon 
the village mayor flutters in, like the town-clerk at 
Ephesus, saying he is in danger of being called to 
task for that day's riot, and must dismiss the meeting. 
In some villages, where the mayor is a Republican, the 
candidate is admitted to speak in the mairie, and the 
mayor gets suspended a week after for having con- 
verted a State building to revolutionary uses. In the 
villages the mayors frankly tell the candidate that he 
had better Jeave his interests in the hands of his secret 
well-wishers, for that, if he should succeed in stirring 
up the peasantry to anything like overt enthusiasm 
on his behalf. Government have the means of frighten- 
ing the district at the eleventh hour. Meanwhile, the 
Liberal, as he rides about the country roads, has the 
pleasure of noticing that all his addresses have been 
torn off the walls. He catches a dirty little boy in the 
act of defacing a freshly-stuck poster, and hauls him 
off in person before the juge de paix, but the magis- 
trate answers drily that if Republicans will flaunt sen« 
timents that outrage the good sense even of tender in- 
fants, they must expect reproof Of course the ofllicial 
candidate's addresses are intact. This gentleman also 
has his voting papers distributed for him by the gen- 
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darmes ; copies of the "Journal Officiel" and " Bulletin 
des Communes" stuck on the door of themairie recom- 
mend him to the suffrages of all who are not evil-dis- 
posed persons ; the parish priest speaks up for him in 
the pulpit, and the prefectoral journal of the depart- 
ment, scattered gratis among the cottages, lampoons 
his opponent without stint or scruple. A Liberal some- 
times objects to be vilified in a prefectoral newspaper 
which he, as a tax-payer, helps to support ; but he 
might as well whistle to the wind as broach any new 
theory as to the uses of public pence. A prefect's 
budgets are so fearfully and wonderfully concocted that 
the departmental Council-General charged with the 
duty of examining them can discover no item of elec- 
toral expense. Though tens of thousands of copies of 
a Government organ should have been issued gratis, 
though prefects and sub-prefects should notoriously 
have been travelling for months for canvassing pur- 
poses, what right has the Liberal candidate to com- 
plain if he finds nothing upon the budget but an ac- 
count of public works scrupulously entered, with cen- 
times included } Lucky for him if the prefectoral 
journal is not used on the morning of the election to 
circulate the rumour that he is dead, or that he has re- 
tired from the contest, so that his supporters may keep 
away from the polls. This little trick has been played 
more than once, and the Liberals had to grin and bear 
it as they could, for they got no redress. 

In the large cities an Opposition candidate gets 
fairer play, but even here attempts are made to bring 
him into contempt by paying noisy fellows, who profess 
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to be his supporters, and disgust orderly people by 
their rowdy conduct and foolish talk. A candidate 
cannot always disclaim the services of these damaging 
allies, for many of them play their parts well, and give 
one the idea of being strictly honest, though over-zea- 
lous. Or, again, a Liberal candidate has some sham 
Radical started against him, and sees numbers of igno- 
rant electors led away by this wolf in sheep's clothing. 
The man's talk may be pure rant, his sentiments 
bloodthirsty, his character palpably ignoble — ^in large 
centres of population there is always a residuum who 
are more easily led by nonsense than by truth. And 
the worst of it is that some of these sheep-skinned 
wolves sometimes contrive to get elected, to the dis- 
grace of the Legislature, and the detriment of the cause 
which they profess to represent. 




THE LITERATURE OF ELECTION TIME. 

FRENCHMAN who wants to stick any 
announcement upon a wall must have it 
printed on coloured paper. White paper 
is reserved for official notifications, and the 
recent general election was the first in which Government 
candidates have been allowed to issue white addresses, 
as though their effusions all proceeded from the Home 
Office. It is funny enough to see Government lending 
the colour of approval at once to M. Rouher and the 
Due de Larochefoucauld Bisaccia, but there are many 
other funny things connected with this election, so we 
may let that pass. Electoral placards are in general 
crimson, yellow, grey, or blue. There are large ones 
containing full professions of faith, and small ones 
which give simply the candidate's name in tall letters. 
It is not the custom for a Frenchman to recommend 
himself to a constituency as " Dubois, the farmer's 
friend," or to print "Vote for Duval and the cheap 
loaf." M. Bertron, who describes himself as ** candidat 
hitmainl' offers the sole exception to this rule of re- 
serve, and he is otherwise remarkable for presenting 
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himself at every election in all the constituencies of the 
country without ever getting elected. If it were not 
for this courageous gentleman one might say that the 
wall literature of French elections is invariably dulL 
There are no jokes to be read ; a candidate hints dark 
things about his opponent, but never chaffs him. The 
Conservatives allude much to the foundations of society 
and the religion of their fathers ; the Republicans have 
a great deal to say about the light of human intellect 
and the majesty of the people. Both parties claim to 
have all the honest men on their side. It is noticeable 
that candidates who come forward for the first time 
make feeling reference to the glories of their particular 
ranks or callings. A merchant says he has " struggled 
without rest to keep national produce above foreign ; *' 
a journalist has " combated valiantly with his pen ;" a 
barrister has " not allowed the torch of reason to be ex- 
tinguished in the courts where he practised;" a colonel 
has "always marched on the road where honour called 
him ;" a marquis is "proud that he and his ancestors 
have always carried the name of France in their hearts." 
Local interests are but sparingly alluded to by Oppo- 
sitionists, but form the staple of many Ministerial ad- 
dresses, the reason of this being that the Opposition 
are not at liberty to promise that the Public Works 
Department will bestir itself for their sakes. If all the 
new bridges, roads, and lines of rail promised by official 
candidates were executed, the whole of the next 
Budget would not suffice to pay the cost. 

Posters are not the only — nor indeed the chief — 
means by which candidates make their views kno\^-n 
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to their electors ; the most serious weapons of warfare 
are the private circulars, tracts, almanacs, lampoons, 
and party newspapers, which are distributed gratis by 
the committees of the different parties. The official 
candidates may scatter their most violent literature 
broadcast in the open light of day; but the Opposition 
have to use much circumspection even in the dissemi- 
nation of temperate pamphlets. However, they were 
on a recent occasion by much the richer party, and 
commanded an immense number of volunteer agents, 
who carried on their propaganda clandestinely, so that 
their advantages almost counteracted the drawbacks 
which Government put in their way. The most zealous 
and powerful of the Republican agents are the country 
doctors. Science has suffered so much from the tram- 
mels put upon education by a narrow-minded clergy 
that the medical body are Republicans almost to a 
man ; and they made it a point of honour in the late 
election to retaliate upon Ultramontane aggression by 
the most united and vigorous opposition ever waged. 
Government is quite alive to the influence they possess, 
but cannot check them. A popular country doctor 
may dissipate by a mere shrug of the shoulders all the 
alarmist nonsense which a prefect has been spreading ; 
and a few words of chat, uttered whilst he writes a 
prescription, will do more than official manifestoes to 
enlighten a peasant hearer as to the merits of candi- 
dates. Pedlars, again, do enormous damage to a Go- 
vernment which bullies them. They may be forbidden 
to sell Republican literature," but they make up for it 
by talking Republicanism ; besides which, as a fact, 

U 
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they do go on selling Opposition tracts in spite of pro- 
hibition, and bribe the gendarmes to let them alone. 
One of the most significant circumstances of the recent 
struggle was the lukewarmness with which the subordi- 
nate agents of Government carried out the orders of 
their chiefs. The Republican leaders were better in- 
formed on this head than the Home Minister himself. 
For several months the Republican committees issued 
millions upon millions of Liberal publications, printed 
in the large type and short paragraphs which the 
masses can easily read; and the numbers of these effu- 
sions which were seized by the police bear but a small 
proportion to the quantity launched. Policemen are 
not all so eaten up with zeal as the two ridiculous offi- 
cials who dogged Senator Pelletan at Marseilles. Many 
of them have no heart for the work they are ordered 
to do ; and others are too shrewd to compromise them- 
selves for a losing cause. Between these and those, 
the torrent of Republican literature flows almost un- 
checked, and if here and there it be obliged to force 
itself a passage underground, it finds outlets in the 
most unexpected quarters. There is scarcely a cot- 
tage or workman's room in France but has a dozen 
Republican tracts lying defiantly upon the table, or 
stowed away prudently inside drawers. 

It would be too much to say that all the Republican 
publications circulated among the million are such as 
it is desirable to put into the hands of ignorant men. 
Unfortunately, the Republican party stands in the 
position of a man who is assailed with a bludgeon and 
can only defend himself by fillips with a handkerchief. 
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There is a literary work known as the "People's Cate- 
chism," of which probably five million copies have been 
spread about ; it gives a clear account of all the perse- 
cutions which the lower classes have undergone from 
the earliest age till now ; and it is enough to make a 
workman's blood turn to flame. Another favourite 
pamphlet exposes the alleged tricks of the priesthood ; 
a third treats the question as to what the masses gain 
by wars into which their rulers drag them, and the 
easily proved answer is " Knocks or nothing." These 
bile-stirring prints certainly go further than genuine 
Liberals can wish, but as " facers " to parry the Mo- 
narchical " coups de Jarnac " they serve their purpose 
perfectly. The Royalists and Imperialists, on the other 
hand, too often proceed by falsehoods and cowardly 
insinuations. They accuse the chief Republicans ot 
having stuffed their pockets with the public gold after 
every Revolution (a very pot-like charge from the 
Empire party), and with unmatchable effrontery they 
lay all the disasters of the late war to the account of 
Republican treason. They also circulate portraits of 
the Prince Imperial hugging peasants to his bosom. 
The Clericals go to work by other methods, which 
prove that the education imparted in seminaries makes 
a man singularly unfit to gauge public opinion. The 
gentlemen who issue colour-prints of the Pope in a 
dungeon and loaded with fetters evidently imagine the 
peasantry to be as credulous as a hundred years ago. 
Equally ill-advised are the tracts expatiating on the 
miraculous efficacy of the waters of Lourdes, F6camp, 
and other sources set in fashion by over-zealous pil- 
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grims. One is surprised to see that even archbishops 
and bishops put forth a good deal of hysterical clap- 
trap, which serves no other end than to bring their 
Church into contempt. Surely there must be some 
astute prelates in France who are aware that the 
strength of the Church in the Middle Ages lay in its 
having the people on its side; and that its power began 
to decline from the moment when the poor could no 
longer look up to it for guidance and protection. Not 
long ago a Minister issued an indignant disclaimer 
against his Cabinet being termed "clerical," just as if 
that epithet were an insult. What a text for the clergy 
to ponder upon, and how well would those Catholic 
priests be inspired who resolved to guide the people 
forward, to lead them whither they are determined to 
go ; and instead of peevishly withstanding the popular 
will, join in their onward march from progress to pro- 
gress, where they might see the cross of Christ ever 
shining in front of them — never behind ! 

Music used to play a great part in French political 
crises. Popular songs worried Mazarin during the 
Fronde ; and they helped to get Louis Napoleon 
elected President in 1848. Now-a-days Government 
keeps as vigilant an eye on the songster as on the 
journalist, and has its ear turned to all the noises of 
barrel organs. However, in some mysterious way the 
political doggerel rhyme in secret places percolates from 
ear to ear, and gets adapted with wonderful facility to 
the favourite tunes of the day, so that the organ-grinder 
who innocently plays '* C'est vingt-cinq francs," or 
** Chez TAmanda/' finds himself delighting a throng of 
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mechanics who chorus words very different to those 
attuned by the composer. In this respect of songs 
the Bonapartists have retrograded terribly since 1848. 
Even M. Belmontet, who rhymed the glories of the 
Second Empire in alexandrines, which were occasion- 
ally thirteen feet long, could have made nothing out 
of such a theme as the capitulation of Sedan; and, in- 
deed, the ballad of the " Sire de Fichton-Khan," com- 
posed during the siege, has effectually disposed of 
Napoleon III/s claims as a warrior. But one is con- 
cerned to add that Marshal MacMahon himself does 
not come out brightly in the latest street ballads. 
Until the i6th of May he was the hero of a drum and 
trumpet paean, entitled '*Les Cuirassiers de Reis- 
choffen," and which describes the heavy cavalry of 
France falling ^'sous la mitraille . . . de cmx qui trem- 
blaient devant eux!' History will have to note that 
during the summer of 1877 a new rendering of this 
war-song was devised, in which the gallant Marshal is 
described as leading a squadron of quadrupeds, as 
docile as the horse, but less distinguished, at full charge 
into a quagmire. 




ELECTORAL FREEDOM AND CORRUP- 

TION IN FRANCE. 

HE first regular Parliamentary election 
held in France was that of 1789, when 
the States-General were convoked after 
having been in abeyance for 175 years. 
M. Necker, the Home Minister of the time, caused 
researches to be made as to how the elections had 
been conducted at the last convocation during the 
regency of Marie de Medici, but oddly enough not a 
document relating to the subject could be found. It 
was supposed that the papers must have been wilfully 
destroyed by royal order, Louis XIII. and his two suc- 
cessors having made it a principle never on any account 
to take counsel of the nation in moments of trouble. 
Accordingly, a new set of rules had to be made out. 
The nobility and clergy of each province were enjoined 
to meet at the chief cities of their provinces, and there 
to choose delegates of their order. The third estate, 
or bourgeoisie, were summoned to the chief towns of 
cantons. Every freeman paying 100 francs a year in 
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rates and taxes was a voter, and the election was in 
two degrees, /.^., in each canton two delegates were 
elected to go to the cities, and there choose one-half 
their number to be deputies of the province. The 
elections were held by open voting, exactly as in 
England before the Ballot Act, and no intimidation 
seems to have been used by the nobles and priests. 
These upper orders fancied they should easily get the 
better of the third estate when they were at Versailles, 
and, as regards canvassing, right of meeting, &c., can- 
didates and electors were left absolutely free. The 
result was an assembly which truly contained the pick 
of the intellect of the country. 

Open voting was never again resorted to, nor was 
unlimited freedom again tolerated. By the time the 
elections for the Convention were held in 1792 the 
ballot had been instituted, and politicians had conned 
over the various methods of coercing electors. Under 
pretence of shielding citizens from the intimidation of 
the upper orders, the revolutionary candidates of 1792 
established committees which were to keep watch over 
the ballot boxes, and see that every man was free to 
drop in what ticket he pleased. Considering, however, 
that the committee-men opened the tickets before 
letting them pass through the slit, the freedom was 
illusory, for any elector who ventured to tender a 
royalist ticket was browbeaten, and often menaced 
with death for ** incivisme." Count Beugnot tells the 
story of a tradesman on the Due de Larochefoucauld's 
estate who was lynched by the mob for having voted 
for an anti-revolutionary candidate and having declined 
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to amend his ticket when requested. No provision 
had been made in the Constitution of the Year I. for 
unseating members convicted of bribery or corruption, 
and it is not till after the elections of the Year III. 
that we hear of legislators unseating one another on 
petition. The Council of the Five Hundred had to 
consider five-and-twenty petitions ; a Committee of 
the House declared seventeen of them valid, and im- 
mediately a very delicate question had to be discussed 
— namely, whether members of the Committee were 
bound to accept the challenges of those unseated 
deputies who, deeming their honour befouled, desired 
to wash it in streams of blood. The Committee, of 
course, decided against being bled. Up to this time 
administrative coercion had played no part in the 
elections, for the officials of the different Republican 
Governments had never been powerful enough to 
exact obedience ; but on the institution of the Con- 
sulate, with its array of prefects, the Archi-Chancellor 
Cambac^r^s issued a circular ordering all Government 
servants to " interest themselves ** in the elections, and 
give what support they could to candidates who were 
friends of the Government and "no chatterboxes.** 
This last hint must have been added by Bonaparte, 
and he had no reason to complain of the manner in 
which his instructions were carried out ; for no more 
than two Opposition members were returned to the 
Corps Legislatif, and both these unfortunates lost 
their seats at the first elections that followed the pro- 
clamation of the Empire. Why Bonaparte, however, 
should have objected to chatterboxes in the Corps 
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L^gislatif is a mystery, for the members of this long- 
suffering body were not allowed to open their lips. 
The discussion of bills was performed before them by 
members of the Tribunate, all appointed by the 
Emperor, and the Corps L^gislatif had to vote in 
silence. 

The Bourbons, in establishing British institutions, 
•also founded the system of elections d Vanglaise, As 
the payment of 350 francs a year in taxes was required 
to confer the right of voting, the number of electors 
in each constituency was small, and the amount of 
bribery enormous. A petition presented in 1822 
against the return of Count de Coignet alleged that 
this free-handed nobleman had spent 300,000 francs 
and kept the whole arrondissement of Villiers inebriate 
for a fortnight ; moreover, that he had promised no 
fewer than eighty crosses of the Legion of Honour to 
divers electors. The Count was not unseated, and the 
account of his largesses seemed to excite only amuse- 
ment in the House, for the Marquis de Dreux-Brez^ 
remarked aloud that Villiers was a cheaper seat than 
his own in the Charente. Corruption continued in 
more or less force all through the reigns of Charles X. 
and Louis Philippe, but under the latter King decora- 
tions and Government posts were more lavished than 
money. The thing led at last to a Parliamentary 
inquiry, and a very amusing scene one day occurred. 
A Norman cattle vendor, having been summoned 
before the Committee to give ^evidence, was asked by 
Baron de Tourmeilles, one of the deputies for Rouen, 
whether he had ever been promised a decoration for 
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his vote : "Yes, you promised me one," answered the 
cattleman. "// how dare you say that?" inquired 
the Baron, indignantly. " You did, but I don't believe 
you knew what you were saying at the time, for we 
had drunk two bottles together," replied the man, 
who was, of course, allowed leave to retire without 
further question. Great, however, as was the corrup- 
tion under Louis Philippe, it never occurred to that 
King's Government to institute the system of official 
candidatures which Napoleon III. invented. The 
Imperial prefects were not simply bidden to give 
occult support to this or that candidate ; Government 
frankly declared in the " Moniteur " who were its can- 
didates, and treated all others as enemies of the 
dynasty. Until the last year of the Empire no elec- 
toral meetings were allowed, and both the circulars and 
the posters of candidates were taxed at five centimes, 
the circulars of the Government nominees being all 
the while distributed gratis by the gardes-champctres 
and the gendarmerie. Prefects still weigh heavily on 
the electors, but at the coming elections we are not 
likely to witness such scenes as were freely indulged 
in so late as seven years ago. In one circumscription 
a mayor took the ballot-box to his private house after 
the voting was over, and said he would not open 
it till the morrow. Next day it was found to contain 
none but Government votes. In another place a mayor 
gave orders to the police to tear down the posters of 
Opposition candidates.as fast as they were placarded. 
Finally, there were mayors who at the eleventh hour. 
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and just before the voting commenced, issued circulars 
announcing that the Opposition candidates had retired, 
or had suddenly died. It was by an ingenious move 
of this kind that M. Barth^lemy St. Hilaire lost his 
seat in the Seine-et-Oise in 1869. 




AN ILL-USED TOWN. 

WRITE these lines at St Cloud in the 
house of a gentleman who invited me to 
spend the day with him, but who, being a 
member of the Municipal Council, has just 
left me for an hour in order to go and vote for the Sena- 
torial delegates — M. Senard and another, both Republi- 
cans. My friend tells me that these two candidates will 
be elected, and that they and the delegates from the 
other communes of Seine-et-Oise will, in conjunction 
with the Council-General, return MM. L^on Say, Feray, 
and Boucher as Senators; and that, moreover, the six 
deputies of Seine-et-Oise for the Lower House will be 
Republicans to a man. My friend says this with evi- 
dent satisfaction, though he is a rich man possessing a 
handsome mansion in the Pare de Montretout, and just 
the sort of person whom the Marshal meant to appeal 
to in his recent proclamation about peace and order. 
My friend is a Republican, however, precisely because 
he wishes for peace. This morning as we were walking 
from the station he showed me the traces of war still 
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visible upon St. Cloud to an extent which makes of it 
a half-ruined city. The monumental railway station 
used before 1870, with its flight of a hundred broad 
steps leading down to the park, up and down which 
thousands and thousands of sightseers used to flock on 
days when the great fountains played, is a heap of 
crumbling stones. Along the Route de Montretout and 
the Rue d'Orl^ans there are dozens of mansions and 
villas gutted ; down those steep streets, the Grande Rue 
and Rue Haute, one comes at every turning upon 
charred dwellings, and even in the most frequented 
thoroughfare in the town, the Place d' Armes, nigh to the 
bridge, one finds startling vestiges of the devastation 
wrought five years ago, for the two houses next door to 
the tramway station have been battered to pieces, and 
two others next to the Tete Noire Hotel are in the 
same condition. I do not believe many Frenchmen 
can be aware of what St. Cloud suffered, else the in- 
habitants of such rich cities as Lyons, Marseilles, Bor- 
deaux, &c., which were not molested by the invasion, 
would assuredly have come more generously to its 
relief. As this is the week of the anniversaries of the 
battles of Montretout, Buzenval, and the expiring 
struggles of the siege of Paris, it will perhaps not be 
inappropriate if I mention some of the facts I have 
gathered as to the destruction of St. Cloud, for they 
open up an interesting question as to how far a nation 
should hold itself responsible for the disasters which 
overtake its cities during war. Even those who would 
not be prepared to say that St. Cloud ought to have 
been integrally indemnified for its losses will probably 
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admit that it has been on the whole a very ill-used 
town. 

It was on the i6th of September, 1870, that the 
Mayor of St. Cloud issued a proclamation enjoining all 
inhabitants to evacuate the town. Householders, shop- 
keepers, all possessors of property in short, foolishly 
obeyed the order, and the only persons who remained 
were the scum of the populace, who forthwith began to 
explore the houses for booty. The Prussians on their 
arrival caught a few of these gentry full-handed, and 
shot them; but the evil example set by natives possibly 
corrupted the invaders, for the latter under pretence 
of saving the property in the town from bombard- 
ment, began to pack it up wholesale and transport it to 

Germany. My friend. Monsieur d'O , who owned 

four houses in the town, and had gone away under the 
impression that his absence would not last more than 
a few days (his reason for going was that he might not 
have to entertain German officers personally under his 
roof) — my friend, perceiving the siege last, returned to 
St. Cloud, only to find that all valuables, plate, clocks, 
pianos, pictures, &c., had been removed from his dwell- 
ing, and that a cavalry regiment were engaged in drink- 
ing the wine in his cellar. On attempting to remon- 
strate he was ordered to decamp, a general telling him 
that in war he who abandons his property loses it. 

Disconsolately enough M. d'O set off to visit his 

other houses, and discovered that the people who rented 
them had fared as badly as he had, for that their 
lodgings had been completely denuded. Less than a 
week afterwards all these houses had been burned. 
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Five Prussian soldiers having been killed at night in a 
street ambuscade, the perpetrators of which were un- 
known, orders had been given to burn five-and-thirty 
houses (seven per man !) as an example — and the thing 

was done accordingly. M. d*0 asserts that neither 

the Chateau nor any of the streets in St. Cloud were 
fired by shells from the Parisian forts as was alleged. 
The Mont Val^rien shot eight shells into the palace 
to dislodge the Germans, but these only occasioned 
damage without setting the place in flames, and it was 
the Germans who deliberately fired the palace and all 
the houses in St. Cloud when forced to retreat. After 
their departure there were not twenty houses in the 
whole town left standing. 

The inhabitants on returning from the provinces, 
where they had taken refuge, were therefore in many 
instances utterly ruined, and it would have gone hard 
with them but for the English Relief Committees, whose 
agents were as prompt as they were liberal in bringing 
succour. St. Cloud is a town where the name of Eng- 
land will long be pronounced with gratitude. It was 
necessary, however, to bring more than eleemosynary 
assistance to tradesmen whose houses and goods had 
been destroyed, and a petition for indemnity was pre- 
sented to M. Thiers. The chief of the Executive con- 
sented to the inhabitants of St. Cloud being exempted 
from taxation for the space of three years, but, to the 
dire grief of the petitioners, he declared that the State 
owed no indemnity to the inhabitants who had been 
beggared by a national disaster. The destruction of 
his own house by the Commune and the indemnity of 
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1,000,000 fr. voted by the Assembly caused him soon 
afterwards to modify his views on this point, and at last 
an Indemnity Commission was appointed. This com- 
mission, which conducted its labours in a spirit of 
patriotism and economy commingled, knocked seventy- 
five per cent, off most of the claims sent in by the 
ruined, and eventually presented a report asking for 
14,000,000 fr. This was a trifle in comparison with the 
losses ; still much good might have been done if the sum 
had been paid in its entirety, but it never was, and pro- 
bably never will be. After waiting forty-eight months, 
the inhabitants of St. Cloud received two years ago 
forty per cent, of the sums allowed them, whereof half 
only was in money and the rest in treasury bonds, pay- 
able within twenty years by lots to be drawn annually, 
and bearing no interest — which means that those of 
the inhabitants who wished to convert their bonds into 
money had to pay from twenty to thirty percent, dis- 
count. As usual in such cases, there were some start- 
ling examples of injustice : two millionaire noblemen 
who had sent in claims for destroyed works of art — 
which could not and ought not to have been held sub- 
ject to indemnity — had their claims allowed in full, 
and received, the one ;^i6,ooo, the other ;^i 2,000, 
whereas some wretched shopkeepers who had lost 
everything saw the claims they sent in reduced 
seventy-five per cent, without parley, though bank- 
ruptcy stared them in the face. It would have been 
pleasant to add that the donations made by visitors to 
St. Cloud in the course of the years 1871 and 1872 did 
something to eke out the miserable pittance granted by 
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the Legislature ; but, though it is a notorious fact that 
some ;^20,ocx> was collected from visitors, chiefly Eng- 
lishmen and Americans, two-thirds of this sum un- 
accountably disappeared in passing through the fingers 
of officious distributors, some of whom have since made 
themselves scarce to avoid annoying questions. 

M. d'O has just come back from the town-hall 

after voting for his candidates, who have been returned. 
He says that the mayor, who is a Government nominee 
and not a member of the council, pulled a wry face and 
told the council they would repent their " revolutionary 
choice." I suspect many another mayor in France has 
been to-day pulling a similarly wry face and making 
remarks like honest M. Tordo's. 




THE ADMINISTRATIVE "SCREW." 

iiLTHOUGH bill-stickers are atwork (Oct., 
1 1877) papering all the dead walls in France 
I with red, blue, and yellow posters, and 
although the public journals are exciting 
themselves in view of these elections, the country 
was never calmer. A superficial observer might 
fancy that, wearied by the political wrangles of the 
last six years, people had grown indifferent as to 
what was coming next, for in no public places are 
the names of candidates discussed ; there is no noise 
of meetings, no carolling of electoral ditties by street- 
boys, no din of party cries — nothing to denote a 
period of popular animation. This, however, is but 
the usual aspect of French election time, and the 
outward tranquillity could delude none but strangers 
into thinking that the country was apathetic. When 
a strong government rules in France all the poli- 
tical fire of the country runs underground, for open 
manifestations are sternly repressed as disorderly. It 
is a great pity that this should be so. I think political 
spirit would be softened and improved, men would 
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become kinder, bolder, more tolerant, and less prone 
to extreme measures either in government or revolu- 
tionizing if the country were allowed periodically to 
throw off its whiff of steam with the freedom that is 
displayed at British and American elections. One of 
the disadvantages of the compression system is that it 
makes all candidates so desperately earnest and solemn 
about trifles. You must not chaff a French candidate, 
for he thinks the eyes of Europe are upon him. Sup- 
pose you throw a rotten egg at him, he would, if a Con- 
servative, exclaim that anarchy was raising its head 
and call out the gendarmerie, and if a Republican he 
would vow that the hirelings of despot factions were 
trying to bring the friends of the people into contempt. 
That is some of the nonsense one would like to see re- 
moved from French politics. One would wish to see 
candidates less starched and stiff, more genial and less 
addicted to tall talk. It will be a glad day for France 
when her candidates speak less of big principles and 
more of sensible measures, and when a little good- 
humoured banter takes the place of that reciprocal 
abuse thundered out by an artillery of heavy adjectives, 
and loud sounding, though often empty, phrases. 

Meanwhile one must confine oneself to desiring that 
Government officials would take a less active part than 
they do in electoral strife ; though this also is a thing 
that cannot be easily compassed, considering the nature 
of French officials. It cannot be too often repeated 
that there will never be free elections in France, nor a 
free Grovernment, so long as the present prefectoral 
system continues to exist. During M. Thiers's presi- 
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dency a Parliamentary Commission reported in favour 
of abolishing all sub-prefectships as superfluous. I 
would go further, and endorse the opinion of M. Louis 
Blanc, that the office of prefect is itself a superfluity, 
for in these days of rapid communication by rail and 
telegraph, no intermediary is really needed between 
the central administration and the communes. Or if 
it be positively required for the acceleration of business 
that there shall be in every department a functionary 
representing Government, then let this dignitary be 
chosen as British lords-lieutenant and sherifis are, from 
among persons having a permanent stake in the de- 
partment, and let him hold his appointment for life, 
discharging none but administrative business, and hav- 
ing no authority to meddle in politics. The adminis- 
tration of departments would be better performed then 
than it is now, and the country would be relieved from 
the enormous expense entailed by prefectoral pro- 
ceedings at election time. 

What is a prefect under that present centralizing 
system which Napoleon I. devised in order that he 
might keep a tight hand over his subjects in every 
corner of the Empire } He is generally a well-con- 
nected place-hunter, related to some one in high station, 
or a journalist, barrister, or diplomatist who has ren- 
dered partisan service — at all events a man who ac- 
cepts his prefectorate merely for the sake of the salary 
which it brings. He knows nothing of the depart- 
ment which he is sent to rule, and cares little about 
becoming popular with the inhabitants, for, if he oflends 
anybody in serving Government too zealously, he can 
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cry quits by getting himself transferred to some other 
locality, probably with promotion. In the second and 
third class prefectorates, prefects are always sighing 
and bustling for promotion ; in the large first-class 
cities they aspire to Senatorships and seats in the 
Cabinet ; in all cases consequently they regard their 
sojourn in this or that city as merely temporary, and 
they have no other object but to act while there so as 
to ingratiate themselves with the Home Office. Now, 
a prefect has absolutely no means of getting well noted 
at the office of the Place Beauvau but by displaying 
incessant activity in electioneering. All regimes, all 
Governments are alike in demanding of the prefects 
that they shall be busy and unscrupulous touts ; and 
no prefect, even under the most Liberal Administra 
tion, ever came to trouble because he worked the 
'* screw " too hard in supporting a Government candi- 
date. Liberal Ministers do indeed issue circulars en- 
joining their prefects to remain strictly neutral ; but a 
shrewd placeman reads such documents between the 
lines, and knows that he would cut a queer figure if his 
neutrality resulted in the triumphant return of half-a- 
dozen Opposition members. There is some excuse for 
the Republicans who resorted to prefectoral influence 
at the elections of 1848 and 1871, for the task of the 
prefects consisted on these occasions of smoothing away 
the mass of falsehoods and prejudice which had been 
conjured up by Monarchists to scare electors from 
voting in favour of the Republic. Nevertheless Liberal 
Republicans would do well one and all, to stand by the 
principle that the least interference of prefects in elec- 
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toral matters savours of intimidation or corruption. 
For let it be considered that a prefect can address 
village mayors and all other rustic notabilities in these 
terms: — "Use your influence for our man, and you 
shall have the Cross of the Legion of Honour for 
yourself, and plenty of small Government posts — 
tobacco bureaux, receiverships of taxes, &c. — to dis- 
tribute among your most prominent electors. More- 
over, if there be a commune in want of a new road, 
bridge, mairie, church steeple, or branch line of rail, I 
will see that the funds for obtaining it are allotted 
you." And these brilliant promises the prefects faith- 
fully keep or try to keep. Some little time before the 
elections, land surveyors make their appearance in 
almost every commune, and pretend to be measuring 
plots of ground. The bumpkins are informed that these 
are the men whom Government has sent to make pre- 
parations for the bridge, the road, or whatever public 
work it may be, and of course it is hinted that if Govern- 
ment be overturned by the machinations of men like 
the Opposition candidate of the district, the scheme 
for bridge or road will collapse. Needless to say that 
after the elections, and the return of the Government 
man, the land surveyors are in nine cases out of ten 
never heard of again. Nevertheless, the trick has pro- 
duced its effect, for communes are too poor to withstand 
the bribe of public works, and individual villagers are 
also too poor to resist the seductions conveyed in the 
offer of a snug tobacco bureau or receivership. This 
official corruption works its will on the constituencies 
through the length and breadth of the land, so that 
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when Government candidates prevail it is a very deli- 
cate matter to decide whether their victory be due to 
their own merits or to the ingenuity of the prefect who 
has championed them. On the other hand, when a 
Republican achieves success everybody may feel sure 
that he has won his victory against tremendous odds, 
and that Republican sentiment must be deep-rooted, 
strong, and fearless among the population which re- 
turned him. 




A PREFECTS PREDICAMENTS. 

HE battle which the French Conservatives 
undertook to wage in the name of the 
Republic against the Republicans is seen 
to better light in the provinces than in 
Paris. In the department of the Haute Brie, M. Tar- 
tine, the prefect, has to deal with a population who 
like to sell their grapes, beetroots, and cream-cheeses 
in peace, without being told every market-day that 
society is in peril. There is also a large factory of 
worsted socks, which has been closed for four months ; 
and it serves M. Tartine nothing to affirm that society 
wears out more socks under a Conservative than under 
a Liberal Government, consequently that the manu- 
facturer and his operatives ought all to vote for the 
MacMahonate. The manufacturer is one of the Liberal 
candidates, and crusty from having been described on 
an official placard pasted on one of his own gates as 
an incendiary partisan of the Commune. A local 
banker, likewise a candidate, is boiling over at a similar 
indignity. Perhaps M. Tartine did wrong to post 
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those placards, but he was obeying superior orders. 
The Home Office telegraphs to him every day, giving 
new instructions to molest somebody ; and he does 
molest to the best of his ability, but he has trials enough 
to stretch the patience of a saint. He sends a minis- 
terial circular to a village mayor enjoining him to 
placard it "in a conspicuous place," and the mayor de- 
risively pastes it on a chimney-pot ; he bids another 
mayor take good care that the candidate in his com- 
mune does not describe the Government as "clerically" 
inclined, whereon this rustic convokes all his ad- 
ministrh to the sound of the drum, and requests 
them to take notice that this Government holds the 
priesthood in abhorrence, and is, in fact, as irreligious 
a Government as one could desire. And then there 
are two or three mayors who, in answer to his circu- 
lar requiring them to report on the esprit {i.e., ten- 
dencies) of their districts, write to say that they 
have found no sort of esprit (wit) prevalent in their 
villages, and are sorry for it. Note that these mayors 
only venture to be thus saucy because they cannot 
be displaced. M. Tartine has long ago packed off all 
the Liberal mayors of the chief towns of cantons 
who are liable to dismissal ; but since the law of 1872 
a village mayor is as inviolable as a senator. Yet 
the Republicans complain that a prefect's administra- 
tion is as easy to work as a patent grinding-machine ! 
M. Tartine has had much to put up with, owing to the 
bishop, who has issued a pastoral letter enjoining a 
novena and a triduum for the success of the Clerical 
candidates, and promising plenary indulgences for 
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300 days to the faithful who perform these devo- 
tional exercises. It seems that in the villages some 
women have construed an indulgence to mean that 
they may sin to the top of their bent for 300 days : 
at which the husbands cry out. M. Tartine explains 
that an indulgence does not mean that one may sin. 
What does it mean, then } M. Tartine goes and in- 
quires of the bishop, who hints that a prefect ought 
to be ashamed of himself for not knowing what is 
meant by an indulgence. After this there is trouble 
with one of the Bonapartist candidates, who drives up 
to the prefecture in a waggonette full of his women- 
folk and asks that, for goodness' sake, his candidature 
may not be assisted by the circulation of tracts puffing 
the waters of Lourdes. This makes him ridiculous, 
he says, and spoils his chances. The ladies laugh, 
and ask whether the bishop could not be prevailed 
upon to let his clergy go about the villages in violet 
chasubles (the Bonapartist colour), with choristers in 
front carrying banners and singing benedicites. This 
is not the first time these ladies have come out with 
incongruous proposals of this sort ; they truly think 
that the pomps of the Church can be pressed into 
their service as a mise'en-schie whenever required. 
All this while young Count de Blancorbeau, the 
Legitimist, is prosecuting his canvas with bell, book, 
and candle. He seems to be always on his knees ; he 
talks a mystic jargon about virginal apparitions, Joan 
of Arc, and the symbolical lilies ; he wears a red heart 
on a piece of flannel tied to his left arm : and, in fact, 
he so sanctifies himself in the eyes of the peasantry 
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that M. Tartine knows full well that they will think 
him too pure a creature to manage their worldly 
interests at Versailles. There are moments when 
M. Tartine wonders with despair whether he shall be 
able to get a single one of his five Conservative candi- 
dates through. He compares them to an ugly team 
all pulling different ways ; while the Republicans run 
together, keeping perfect step, and making straight for 
the goal. And then the Republicans are, singly and 
collectively, as tough fellows as ever a prefect had to 
grapple with in the cause of order and religion. In 
addition to the banker and the worsted-sock man, 
there is a Voltairian country doctor, who is popular 
all through his arrondissement because he cracks 
Rabelaisian jokes about the clergy while visiting his 
patients ; next an eminent barrister, who acquired his 
fame in Paris, and can speak by the hour like a water- 
tap turned on ; and, lastly, a retired artillery colonel, 
who boasts a nobiliary prefix, a rich wife, and a landed 
estate, and is mayor of his commune to boot. It is 
not safe to treat this military gentleman as a Radical, 
for he practises shooting with a pistol every morning 
before breakfast, and has sworn to make it a personal 
affair between himself and any official who calls him 
bad names. As for the Rabelaisian doctor, he noto- 
riously practises bribery by pilling and blistering the 
whole country-side gratis ; but how can M. Tartine 
protest without exciting the bitter indignation of the 
peasantry } If there is one principle more deeply 
rooted than another in the bumpkin mind, it is that 
boluses and blisters ought at all times to be had for 
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nothing. A man does not stick a mustard plaster at 
the back of his neck for amusement — why, then, should 
he pay for it ? 

M. Tartine has been from the first inclined to let 
the artillery officer and the doctor alone, and to con- 
centrate all his strength against the other three ; but 
it so happens that the bishop, who likes to have a foot 
in both camps, evinces a sneaking kindness for the 
banker and for the manufacturer of worsted socks. 
He says that these gentlemen are much less inimical 
to the Church than to the Bonapartists, and he even 
has a good word to say for the loquacious barrister 
from Paris, who once pleaded a cause for the Convent 
of the Dames Jaunes and won it. The worst of bishops 
is that they will never play fair, but are for ever 
peering two ways in search of a double advantage. 
M. Tartine, who, as an old journalist, would rather 
fight a man of money than a man of mind, objects to 
the banker and the worsted-sock man chiefly because 
they represent cash — nothing else — and are Moderates 
into the bargain. He says : " When the line is so 
narrow which separates those two plump men from 
us, why cannot they jump it and come to our side } " 
The two plump men answer that, although a gulf may 
divide them from the Rabelaisian doctor who believes 
that his ancestor was a tadpole, they are not going, at 
their time of life, to carry tapers in church processions 
along with M. de Blancorbeau. Then the manufac- 
turer grows violent about his worsted socks, which he 
mixes up in some despicable way with the glory of 
France and the march of progress. '^What the 
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Government offers us," cries he, speaking at a private 
meeting of 2,000 persons (admission by ticket) — 
"what Government offers us is suspension of busi- 
ness for three years, with a revolution at the end of 
them. And how about my socks during that time ? " 
Hereupon one of M. Tartine's commissaires de police 
springs up from under the tribune, with a sash round 
his middle, and shouts that he dismisses the seditious 
meeting. The manufacturer replies that the meeting 
cannot be dismissed, bfeing private, but the commis- 
saire answers by threatening bayonets ; and out go 
the people, talking of socks and tyranny till the street 
rings again. Meanwhile the loquacious barrister has 
been spouting on hills and in valleys, under cowsheds 
and bams, in hired concert-rooms and private cham- 
bers ; insomuch that none of the police agents sent to 
dog him can keep pace with his ubiquitous stride or 
with the galloping of his tongue. The burden of his 
disloyal mouthings is that the law must be scrupu- 
lously observed till after the elections, and then every- 
body who has been bullied must join in prosecuting 
M. Tartine, so that he may be made to pay for his 
oppressions by fines out of his own pocket. This is 
all very well, but M. Tartine has been promised in the 
presidential manifesto that he and his compeers shall 
be borne blameless through all their acts of zeal. 
The talkative barrister, however, affirms and re-affirms 
that towards the middle of November the Marshal 
and M. Tartine will make their exit off the political 
stage in company ; and occasionally in the wakeful 
hours of the night M. Tartine asks himself, What it 
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this should come to pass ? What if the Marshal should 
really be forced to go ? and what if the banker, the 
colonel, the talkative barrister, the Rabelaisian doctor, 
and the manufacturer of worsted socks should there- 
upon start up and sue him — Tartine — for damages ; 
all this might happen. But he consoles himself with 
the wise reflection that those who act under orders 
from the uppermost party for the time being very 
seldom get into any serious scrape, and have generally 
a favourable opportunity of going over in time to the 
other side. 




THE BONAPARTIST PROPAGANDA. 

HE returns of the elections of Senatorial 
delegates showed that well-nigh all the 
cities and towns had elected Republicans, 
whereas in the rural communes the Mo- 
narchists had a majority of about two-thirds on the 
whole number. This may be accounted for by the 
fact that most of the rural communes elected their 
mayors to be delegates. In so doing, rustic prudence 
rather than political spirit was evinced, for a village 
mayor, appointed by Government, and consequently 
irresponsible to the municipal council, is a mighty 
personage whom bumpkins are wary of offending. 
He is virtually king in his commune. He decides at 
what hour the village wine-shop shall close ; he can in- 
terdict the annual fair ; he is the deliverer of certificates 
of good character to the young men and maidens who 
go forth into the cities for service, and to the villagers 
who have anything to beg of Government. He acts as 
the commune's mouthpiece in all dealings with the 
Central Administration ; and in case of contention be- 
tween him and the municipal council, he can override 
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the decrees of that body and even have it suspended 
as factious, and replaced by a municipal commission 
of his own appointing. He would be a bold peasant 
who would dare vote against such an official. During 
the Empire the Orleanists were so well aware that 
Parliamentary Government could never be implanted 
so long as the Home Minister was privileged to appoint 
in every commune a despot, that they never wearied 
of demanding that the right of electing mayors should 
be restored to the municipal councils. No sooner 
were they in office, however, than they hastened to 
abrogate the law of 1871, which allowed communes 
containing less than 20,000 souls to choose their own 
mayors, and now we see the result. Most of M. Buffet's 
mayors being Bonapartists, it is already certain that 
the Senatorial electorates will return enough sup- 
porters of " Napoleon IV.'* to form a good minority in 
the forthcoming Upper House. And " Napoleon IV." 
will owe this happy consummation to the partisans of 
the Comte de Paris. 

Although the "Electoral Period" is not yet nomi- 
nally open, the canvassing is growing very brisk, and 
is taxing all the energies of rival committees. The 
organizations of both Republicans and Bonapartists are 
very strong ; but, as usual, the Republicans cannot get 
fair play, and their agents are treated almost as though 
they were conspirators ; while the Commission de Col- 
portage has refused its licensing stamp to all tracts, 
almanacs for the new year, songs and pictures imbued 
with a liberal tint, and the majority of prefects in 
drawing up the list of newspapers that may be hawked 
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within their departments during the year 1876 omitted 
all the thoroughly Republican journals of Paris. The 
Bonapartists, on the contrary, would seem to have re- 
ceived carte blanche with respect to the dissemination 
of partisan literature, and as they have an immense 
number of pedlars in their pay, the cottages were 
never so infested with mendacious Bonapartist prints 
as they are at this minute. Let me here say a word 
about the country pedlar, who plays a large and often 
unsuspected part in French politics. Holding his 
licence at the good pleasure of the prefect, he is gene- 
rally a secret police agent — that is to say, that, like 
certain other categories of tradesmen — publicans, for 
instance — he is given to understand that he will never 
be molested for the small misdemeanours of his trade 
if he keeps his eyes and ears about him and faithfully 
reports to the authorities things worth reporting. By 
virtue of this arrangement the pedlar deals illicitly in 
tobacco, spirits, and bad books ; but wherever he goes 
he tells falsehoods about Opposition candidates, and 
applies himself to sowing hatred and mistrust of the 
Liberal party. It is from his glib lips that peasants 
hear of imaginary conspiracies in Paris, of the Commune 
raising its head again, of the slackness of trade owing 
to Radical machinations, of dangers threatening the 
country through petroleum, dynamite, and spoliation 
of agriculturists. Who tells the gaping bumpkin circle 
that Bismarck has sworn to re-invade the country if 
the Republic continue to flourish } The Pedlar. Who 
asserts that MM. Thiers, Gambetta, and friends put a 
milliard of the war loans into their pockets, and that 

Y 
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the increase of all taxes in 1871 was rendered neces- 
sary in order to make good this theft ? The Pedlar. 
Who goes about declaring that Napoleon III. was be* 
trayed by Republican Ministers and generals, and that 
if Napoleon IV. returns, he will diminish taxation and 
reduce the army by half ? The Pedlar. Again and 
always the Pedlar. As he stands, unstrapping his 
pack in the parlour of the village wine-shop, the good- 
for-nothing fellow is listened to as an oracle. He comes 
from afar, and must know everything. He was in 
Paris and at Versailles last week ; yesterday he sold a 
gown to the prefect's wife ; last night he disposed of 
a pair of shoe-buckles to the bishop's chaplain ; to- 
morrow he is going to take a pair of new epaulets to the 
general of the district. His hearers may therefore rely 
that he gets his news from a good source, and that he 
invents nothing — not he ! Occasionally official can- 
didates — this was most frequently done under the 
Empire — employ the huckster as an agent of indirect 
corruption, and order him to sell, in some particular 
commune, suspected of Opposition proclivities, a whole 
packful of goods for next to nothing. It is fine, then, 
to note his imperturbable gravity as he answers the 
questions of astonished housewives. " Yes. ma'am, 
this fine-printed cotton, enough to make a gown with, 
for two francs. We owe that to Monsieur X., who has 
caused the duty to be taken off English goods. Yes, 
sir, there is no mistake ; you may have that felt hat, 
six pairs of woollen socks, and a tobacco pouch into 
the bargain, for thirty sous — thanks to Monsieur X. 
again, who lately remonstrated with Government about 
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the clearness of the goods which we pedlars sell, and so 
got us relieved of the licence tax, thereby enabling me 
to sell at the prices you see. Come, ladies and gentle- 
men, come and buy ; this may be your last chance, for 
if Monsieur Z. be elected in your department, as I hear 
is most likely, things will soon get rising in price again. 
Like all Republicans, Monsieur Z. is for equality, and 
likes to see the poor pay as much as the rich." 

One must know little of French peasants not to 
understand the effect which this kind of thing produces 
on their minds. Sordidly suspicious in money matters, 
the French rustic is in things political credulous as a 
child — nor can he well be otherwise, since his rulers 
keep him intentionally in darkness. There are com- 
munes where a truth- telling political journal never 
penetrates, and where the inhabitants know naught of 
what goes on in the world, except what they glean 
from chance copies of the prefectoral journal of the de- 
partment, and from the two gendarmes of the nearest 
brigade dep6t, when they come on their weekly rounds. 
The Pedlar on casually putting in an appearance pro- 
duces the effect of an electric beacon suddenly shining 
through a fog. Why should any doubt his word ? 
He is so plausible and merry ; makes such friends of 
the women ; stands treat so liberally to the men that it 
would never occur to the simple rural intellect that he 
would be a purveyor of falsehood hired by the most 
crafty political faction that ever flourished for the cor- 
ruption and impoverishment of a country. So with 
perfect impunity, the Pedlar, who would speedily have 
his licence revoked if he sold Raspail's Almanac, or 
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photographs of the Republican leaders, tramps about 
the country distributing broadcast those pictures and 
tracts which are published under the auspices of MM. 
Haentjens and Janvier de la Motte, and which at more 
than one election have proved safe and sure vehicles 
for propagating political interests. 

January 20, 1876. 



A SENATORIAL ELECTION. 

^HILE the municipality of Paris was occu- 
Wt^y^ pied in electing for its senatorial delegate 
^jj^^^ the great Victor Hugo, the commune of 
. Choufleury, which had likewise the right 
to appoint a delegate, laid hands on the great Jean 
Fouinard. Jean Fouinard was municipal councillor, 
churchwarden, and village schoolmaster to boot — an 
assemblage of titles not often to be found in the same 
man; but he was above all so astute and long-headed 
a personage that whenever any inhabitant of Chou- 
fleury had business to transact, J. F. was always ap- 
pealed to for advice. Like all men of great wisdom, 
J. F. was silent and solemn. When expressing his 
opinion as to the value of a calf, a village maid's suitor, 
a Parliamentary candidate's address, or a bottle of the 
current year's vintage, he stroked his chin and ap- 
peared to debate long and anxiously with himself as 
to whether he should tell the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth. He generally told half the truth and 
kept the other half for himself, so that he vfos always 
in a position to say, when events proved him to be 
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mistaken — " I knew how it would be from the first, 
but I didn*t like to tell you so at the time." Thus had 
Jean Fouinard acquired a reputation for infallible pre- 
science, and the unsaid halves of his discourses had 
been the making of him. In other villages besides 
Choufleury was his name known. Owing to the excel- 
lence of his handwriting and the neatness he displayed 
in trimming grammatical periods, he was employed 
as scribe-general by all the bumpkins for ten kilo- 
metres around who had petitions to forward to Govern- 
ment, or knotty correspondence with lawyers, or — but 
this was done sub rosd — very ardent love-letters to 
write. Jean Fouinard never refused to render service 
nor to accept suitable payment for the same ; and the 
result of all this was that when he was chosen sena- 
torial delegate, the delegates of some dozen other 
neighbouring communes communicated with him to 
inquire how they ought to vote. As usual, he refrained 
from giving more than half his opinion. He went 
about from village to village — accidentally, as though 
taking afternoon walks — and said, " We had best vote 
for Monsieur . . . ;" but here he stopped short, 
omitting to mention the candidate*s name, and no 
amount of plying with wine, spirits, or beer could in- 
duce him to enhance the value of his counsel by ren- 
dering it a little more explicit. At last, between two 
pulls at a very stiff brew of mulled Burgundy, he de- 
clared one day that he would proceed to the prefec- 

toral city of X on the day preceding the election, 

and "just look about him a bit before he made up his 
mind." He promised his brother delegates that 
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he would leave no stone unturned to find out who 
were really and truly the best men, and would 
impart the information to them when they all met 

at X on the following Sunday. The brother 

delegates thought this very kind. Jean Fouinard 
was a poor man, and the travelling indemnity allowed 
to delegates was so small (2fr. 50c. per ten kilometres) 
that it was an act of genuine patriotism to go and in- 
cur twenty-four hours' hotel expenses in a lai^e city 
for the sake of ascertaining who were the candidates 
best deserving the support of prudent, disinterested 
rustics. They would have thought it kinder still had 
they become aware that Jean Fouinard repaired to 

X not one day, but three days before the time of 

the election. 

He walked straight to the town-hall of X , a 

palatial edifice well worthy a rich city of 100,000 in- 
habitants, and there he inquired for the mayor. The 
hall porter stared at the long, lank figure in a battered 
felt hat and greasy velveteens, dangling from one hand 
a knotty pinewood staff and from the other a bundle 
wrapped in a blue checked handkerchief, and so did 
the mayor stare when Jean Fouinard was introduced 
into his presence, befouling the rich crimson carpet of 
the municipal sanctum with hobnail boots, coated each 
with a pound of soil. But very speedily did his features 
relax when Jean Fouinard, with a grave air of modesty, 
announced himself as a delegate, holding in proxy, so 
to say, the votes of *' four-and-twenty other delegates," 
and desirous of hearing from Monsieur le Maire's lips 
(if his worship would be so kind as to advise him) who 
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were the candidates on whom these votes had best be 
bestowed ? The mayor almost gasped with emotion. 
A bumpkin with four-and-twenty votes in his hand 
coming to him for counsel ! Why, this meant victory, 
and triumphant victory, for the Conservative list, on 
which Monsieur le Maire himself figured. Here let 
none accuse the mayor of self-seeking ; but the fact is 

that in the department of which X was the chief 

city opinions were much divided, and the municipal 
dignitary's soul had been sorely harassed by knowing 
that the majority of the Council-General, all the de- 
partmental deputies, and at least one-third of the com- 
munal delegates, would vote the Republican ticket. 
There remained as possible supporters of the Conserva- 
tive list the minority of the Council-General and some 
fifty communal delegates who were considered " safe " 
— i.e., good Bonapartists. But this was not enough, 
for one had to reckon with a floating balance of some 
hundred delegates whose opinions were either unknown 
or hazy, and not to be relied on, and among these 
hundred the mayor had precisely counted the four- 
and-twenty delegates of whom Fouinard professed to 
be the mouthpiece. Fouinard was not handsome, and 
his nose was begrimed with snuff; but the mayor 
could have kissed him for pure joy. Why, the man 
brought salvation with him, for the mayor knew the 
rural populations well, and guessed shrewdly enough 
that if a herd of four-and-twenty of them suffered 
themselves to be driven by a fellow like this Fouinard, 
it was not unlikely that forty or fifty others would jump 
through the same gap just for the sake of companion- 
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ship. Fouinard was probably a genius in disguise — 
one of those sharp, hard, well-informed countrymen 
who wield occult power in the villages, and are virtu- 
ally Grand Electors in their districts. In Fouinard's 
affected simplicity the mayor put no faith whatever, 
for he judged him by his keen, ferret-like eyes, and 
perceived him to be one who could be bought if only 
there were no falling out about the price. " Pray be 
seated, sir," he said most courteously, and after a few 
minutes more he added, with the blandest smile and a 
gesture at the blue bundle, ** But you have not yet put 
up at an hotel. Monsieur ; may I hope that you will 
do my wife and me the favour of becoming a guest 
at our house V ** Oh, a guest at your house in these 
clothes, sir ! " exclaimed M. Fouinard, pointing depre- 
catingly at his garments, but the mayor only laughed, 
and with that inimitable appositeness possessed by all 
Frenchmen in making compliments, replied, '*Ah, 
Monsieur Fouinard, as a professor and a scholar, you 
must be aware that when one is happy enough to 
secure a delightful book, one does not look at the 
binding." 

An hour later, M. le Maire*s grand wife pulled a very 
wry face on learning that she must board, lodge, enter- 
tain, and amuse, for the space of three days, a person 
who, as her husband tersely expressed it, was not to be 
touched with a pair of tongs. But M. le Maire was a 
rich manufacturer, and in order to obtain a seat in the 
Senate, would have consented to remain manacled to 
Jean Fouinard night and day for a whole month. To 
him, as to many others who have nothing to hope of 
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universal suffrage, the Senate had come as a boon, and 
prospect of glory. Hating the masses, and being dis- 
liked by them to such an extent that he had never 
been able to secure his return to the Municipal Council, 
over which he presided as mayor, he felt at home with 
an electorate of landowners, rich tradesmen, &c., and 
had for some time past been trying to ingratiate him- 
self with all whose votes he intended to canvas by a 
series of succulent dinners. His wife, entering into 
the spirit of the thing, had dispensed hospitalities with 
the most smiling graciousness, and at her lord's bid- 
ding she now prepared to try all her arts of feminine 
cajolery on the unsavoury delegate from Choufleury. 
She succeeded to perfection, and during three days 
Jean Fouinard's existence was as a dream of paradise. 
It was a sight to behold him drinking deep of the 
mayor's best wines, smoking his choicest cigars, and 
gliding voluptuously between the fine soft sheets of his 
handsomest bedroom. Of course he had the mansion 
all to himself, for the mayor durst receive no other 
visitors whilst harbouring such an uncouth guest under 
his roof, and so it befel that ample opportunity was 
given to his hosts for studying him. As a consequence, 
Mrs. Mayor soon remarked that Jean Fouinard, though 
profuse in his questions, his thanks, his assurances of 
gratitude, cautiously abstained from making any pro- 
mises as to how he should vote ; and this led to her 
coming to a plain-spoken explanation with him last 
Saturday after breakfast, when coffee and liqueurs 
were on the table, and when the mayor had strolled 
out to smoke a cigarette. What was said during this 
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colloquy we have no means of revealing ; but this 
much is certain that pens and paper were soon in re- 
quest, and that presently the mayor was summoned 
in to draw up and sign a document promising that in 
the event of success he would get Jean Fouinard ap- 
pointed secretary to the Mairie of ^ at a salary of 

4,ooofr.,and further pay him a sum of ;f 1,000 in money. 
Six or seven times did the mayor's pen turn in his 
hands before he put his signature to this compromising 
paper ; but Jean Fouinard categorically declared that 
if he did not receive the paper he would vote against 
the mayor, whereas if he did receive it, he would 
guarantee the mayor's return. Well, what happened 
was this, that the mayor having reluctantly signed the 
document, Jean Fouinard put it into his pocket, and 
the next day the mayor was — not elected. Alas! 
no. Jean Fouinard did his best, but he had exag- 
gerated his influence, for, instead of commanding four- 
and-twenty votes, he disposed only of a dozen, and 
this was not enough. Dire was the consternation of 
the mayor, and great his chagrin at having during 
three days fed and pampered Jean Fouinard in vain ; 
but after all he could not anathematize a man who 
had brought him a dozen votes, and so it was with a 
certain semblance * of cordiality that he accosted the 
countryman after the election, and said to him, "Well, 
M. Fouinard, we have been unlucky, and consequently 
that little paper I signed you yesterday becomes can- 
celled." But thereon Jean Fouinard sheepishly rubbed 
his pate, and glancing at the mayor — such a glance! — 
drawled, " H'm, monsieur, I consider the document as 
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binding as ever, and if you don't execute it I shall be 
obliged to render the transaction public." 

The above is a veracious account of what has just 
been taking place in the department of Z. ; but as the 
history is only known to a few familiars of the Mairie, 
we have related it here in the strictest confidence. 

yanuary, 1876. 




ELECTIONS FOR THE COUNCILS- 
GENERAL. 

LECTIONS are growing to be almost as 
frequent in France as in the United States, 
and under the existing Constitution even 
municipal elections have a political im- 
portance. Next Sunday the eighty-eight departments, 
including Corsica and those of Algeria, will have to 
renew parts of their provincial councils — that is to say, 
that in half of every department the electors will return 
new Councillors-General, and in the other half new 
Councillors of Arrondissements. These elections will 
have a vital bearing on the Senatorial elections to be 
held in January, 1 879, and the chief object of the Conser- 
vative caballers who ousted the Republicans from office 
on the 1 6th May was to get the conduct of these elec- 
tions into their hands. If theelectors should then return 
a majority of Conservative Councillors-General and 
Councillors of Arrondissements, there is a very strong 
probability that in 1879 the fifty-seven Conservative 
Senators who will have to offer themselves for re-elec- 
tion will retain their seats, in which case the Senate 
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would remain a Conservative stronghold, at least until 
1 882 ; if, on the other hand, the Republicans prevail, then 
the Conservative majority in the Upper House, which 
at present numbers barely twenty, will be lost, and the 
two Chambers of the Legislature becoming thus in 
unison, the Republicans would be enabled to consoli- 
date the institutions of their choice. To make this 
clearer it must be borne in mind that the Senate is 
composed of 300 members, whereof seventy-five are 
appointed for life by their colleagues, and the re- 
mainder returned for nine years by a special electorate 
in each department — composed, firstly, of the Depart- 
mental Deputies ; secondly, the Councillors-General ; 
thirdly, the Councillors of Arrondissements ; and 
fourthly, by a delegate from each of the Communes. 
The Constitution provides that the Senate shall be 
renewable by thirds yearly — in other words, that 
every three years seventy-five Senators shall retire ; 
but they are re-eligible. As the Constitution was pro- 
mulgated at the close of 1875, it followed that out of 
the first batch of 225 elective Senators, seventy-five 
would have to retire at the end of 1878, after sitting 
but three years; seventy-five more in 1881, after 
sitting six ; and the rest in 1884, after serving their 
full terms. Alphabetical divisions were resorted to 
for the purpose of classifying the departments in view 
of future elections, and a drawing by lot decided in 
what order the three classes should retire. Class B 
was cast for re-election in 1879, and chance so willed 
it that fifty-seven of the members of this batch were 
Conservatives, eighteen only being Republicans. The 
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Republicans cannot therefore lose much by the next 
Senatorial elections, but they may gain immensely ; 
and hence arises the importance for the Conservatives 
of straining every nerve to render next Sunday's 
polling favourable. 

France being divided into departments, the depart- 
ments are partitioned into arrondissements, cantons, 
and communes. The number of arrondissements 
varies between three in such departments as the 
Landes to seven in the Nord and twenty-five in the 
Seine. Every provincial arrondissement has a sub- 
prefect, who is assisted and ought to be controlled by 
a Conseild' Arrondissement, composed of one member 
for every canton ; and every department has a prefect, 
whose controlling council is the Conseil-G^n^ral, like- 
wise made up of representatives from the cantons. A 
canton contains in country districts from twenty to 
thirty communes, and about a dozen cantons form the 
average for a rural arrondissement ; but most of the 
towns form cantons in themselves, and in some large 
cities more than one arrondissement is comprised. 
Thus, Paris has twenty arrondissements, but it has no 
Councils of Arrondissement ; on the other hand, the 
sixty Municipal Councillors of the city are at the 
same time Councillors-General for the Department of 
the Seine. The Councils of Arrondissement are gene- 
rally admitted to be useless bodies, and the Liberals 
would supersede them, if they could, by Cantonal 
Councils. The canton is an old geographical division 
formed by an agglomeration of communes adjoining 
one another, and having in general common interests ; 
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whereas an arrondissement is but an administrative 
division, based upon acreage and determined without 
reference to the convenience of the inhabitants. Natu- 
rally the Conservatives, in their dread of decentraliza- 
tion, have always done their best to maintain the 
arrondissement as the groundwork of local self-govern- 
ment ; but they have gone further, for the inhabitants 
of arrondissements having somehow learned to work 
together from necessity, it was decided no longer to 
let the Deputies of the national Chamber of Deputies 
be returned by the arrondissements, as in Louis 
Philippe's time. Electoral circumscriptions were de- 
vised on the system of slicing up bits of town and 
country in company, so that the Liberalism of borough 
electors might always be counterpoised by the peasant 
votes mixed up with theirs. Now that this plan of 
shuffling districts like cards has been found to fail, the 
Conservatives will probably end by surrendering it ; 
and soon or late the Liberals will be allowed to carry 
the reform which would consist in giving a deputy to 
each arrondissement, and a council to every canton, 
as above said. Meanwhile, taking things as they are, 
the Municipal Councils levy rates for all purposes of 
road repair, education, church grants, &c., within the 
communes ; the arrondissement councils have to deal 
with roads and so forth, as they affect a dozen or more 
cantons clubbed together; and the Council-General 
rules over all, acting as a county board would do in 
England, and controlling the finances raised for works 
of public utility in the whole department. A Coun- 
cillor-General may be at the same time Senator or 
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Deputy, and Municipal Councillor or Mayor of his 
Commune, but he cannot sit in the Council of Arron- 
dissement. He is elected for a period of six years ; 
and the Council-General, as also the Council of Arron- 
dissement, is renewable by halves every three years. 
There are two sessions per annum, which last from a 
week to a month, according to the business in hand, 
and the councils elect their own presidents ; but the 
prefect is always present at the deliberations of the 
Council-General, and the sub-prefect at those of a 
Council of Arrondissement, to furnish explanations as 
to their budgets, and to give a consulting voice in the 
debates. In times like the present a prefect does not 
confine himself to sitting quiet and assisting business. 
Under pretence that the provincial councils are for- 
bidden to discuss politics, he interposes bumptiously 
every time a member ventures upon a remark which 
seems to imply a criticism of his proceedings or of 
those of the Government which he serves. This does 
not prevent the councillors from occasionally braving 
him and returning " presentments," like those of grand 
juries at quarter sessions in England. If these pre- 
sentments be cleverly worded they may read like a 
mere respectful remonstrance as to the state of trade, 
education, &c., in the department, and as such the 
prefect is bound to forward them to the Home Office ; 
but if they embody a direct vote of censure upon any 
act of Government they are of none effect, and tl^e 
prefect can prorogue the session of the council until 
the Home Minister suspends the council altogether. 
In this last case departmental business is carried on 

z 
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until the next elections by a departmental commission 
appointed by Government. 

Until the present Constitution came into force 
Councillors-General were elected, like Municipal Coun- 
cillors, without much regard to their opinions ; and it 
is not certain that the country electors have yet been 
schooled to comprehend the significance of the vote 
they will give on Sunday. The last election for the 
provincial assemblies was held in 1 874, and it resulted, 
as was usual, in the return of a large number of local 
celebrities, landowners, and manufacturers. They 
were not all Conservatives ; in fact, the Republicans 
were sufficiently numerous to make a good fight at 
the last senatorial elections ; still the Conservatives 
formed a majority, and it will be an innovation on the 
old practice if these gentlemen be turned out of their 
seats simply because of their opinions. Among the 
candidates will be sixty-two Senators, and the contests 
of these will be viewed with the keenest interest, for 
thirty-six of them are Conservatives who voted the 
dissolution of the late Chamber of Deputies. The 
Due de Broglie is one of this number, and universal 
suffrage will have an opportunity, which it may be 
hoped it will not neglect, of inflicting a signal repri- 
mand on the Prime Minister of the most unscrupulous 
Cabinet that ever misruled a country. Should the 
Republicans win as decisive a victory on Sunday as 
they did on the 14th October, it is evident that the 
political crisis will enter at once into a new phase. 
The Conservatives will stand assured then that their 
majority in the Senate will not outlast next year, and 
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probably this dispiriting thought will urge many of 
the more moderate among them to make their peace 
with the constituencies by voting constitutionally. If, 
on the contrary, the Conservatives keep a substantial 
majority, the certainty of remaining masters of the 
Senate until 1882, at the least, may embolden them to 
defy the Chamber of Deputies without reck of the con- 
sequences. It was a bold and bad stratagem which the 
reactionary cabal adopted in May for the sake of super- 
intending these coming elections ; and if for no other 
reason than that they may reap the humiliation they 
deserve, it must be trusted that the electors will frus- 
trate their designs. It very fortunately happens that 
rich landowners and manufacturers have been joining 
the Republicans in great numbers since 1874, so that 
the peasantry will find as many Liberals as Conserva- 
tives competent to be entrusted with the management 
of their local affairs. However, the electors will have 
to learn that their provincial elections must be hence- 
forth — at all events until quieter times — essentially 
political, and that even where a Conservative candi- 
date enjoys more local prestige than his Republican 
competitor it will be necessary to reject him because 
of the mischief he could do as a senatorial elector. 
The peasant who after voting for a Republican 
to transact the national business in the Chamber of 
Deputies, should prefer a Conservative to manage his 
local affairs would be undoing with his right hand 
what he had done with his left. Every vote given now 
in commune, canton, or circumscription must be given 
on the Republican side in the interest of the man who 
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records it, and whether that interest concern State 
affairs or the well-being of agriculture or trade. This 
is well known in the towns, and if the countrymen once 
grasp the fact, the Republic will be so strongly fixed 
that no effort of coalesced Monarchist conspirators 
will be able to uproot it. The Conservatives are about 
to fight what may prove their last battle, and the 
frantic violence of the intimidation which they are 
practising upon the electors proves how fully they 
comprehend what a large stake they have at issue. 
Out of their vote may come peace of the most durable 
sort, or disturbances of which there is no foreseeing the 
end.* 

* The elections were favourable to the Republic 
November y iSyy. 




THE POLLING DAY. 

jOLLING places open,sedate officials stand- 
ing behind long deal boxes with slits in the 
lids, ragged men distributing ballot papers 
at the doors, and Frenchmen going to vote 
in shoals — the workman in his blouse, the dandy who 
throws away his cigar as he enters, the tradesman in 
his Sunday best, and the Duke who has been to mass 
and alights from his brougham. There is a noiseless 
fever in the city, and men's faces look eager. The 
streets are full, and the cafds overflow. Though it is 
Sunday, stock-jobbers throng the entrance of their 
favourite arcade on the Boulevards, and discount the 
future in whispers. The kiosque women are driving a 
steady sale in newspapers, and have a cheerful air, for 
this is to them a day of copper harvest, and they will 
be selling journals until long past midnight. Accord- 
ing as customers buy the *' Figaro " or the " Gaulois," 
the '* Republique " or the " Si^cle," you know their 
colour and guess their hopes. The " France " is in 
large demand ; it contains Emile de Girardin's flnal 
trumpet call ; the *' Univers" is howling to the fanatical. 
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but is not much bought ; the " Figaro " has a string of 
jokes, and the casino-like office of the paper in the Rue 
Drouot is crowded with quidnuncs, who titter at the 
fanciful despatches in the public room. Higher up 
towards the popular quarters of the city the streams of 
voters thicken. The walls are patched over with 
placards, yellow, crimson, and blue ; men lounging out- 
side wine-shops read the " Rappel ; " and women are 
hurrying to the voting places, escorting their husbands. 
Right up now to the heights of Montmartre and Belle- 
ville, wfiere factories abound, and where dank alleys 
lead up to proletarian lodging-houses, large as barracks. 
It is in these places that organ-grinders are most wel- 
come, and the streets are noisy with them. Crop- 
headed boys have made themselves cocked hats out of 
candidates' coloured addresses, and are dancing in the 
roadway with touzle-haired little French girls. A patrol 
of the Garde R^publique ambles by — helmeted, booted, 
and with drawn swords — and the children stand aside, 
curiously, to let it pass. Why this patrol.^ The work- 
men are reading the **red" "R^veil," but they are quiet 
enough. Grimy faces they may have, horny hands, 
clothes discoloured from paint, oil, or soot, or cheeks 
haggard from the poison of lead works, but their votes 
count for as much as an archbishop's or a duke s, and 
they are going to give them with a dogged idea that 
they are voting to some purpose. On we go, till houses 
become fewer, and we reach the grass and stone girdle 
of fortifications which not so long ago bristled with 
bayonet and cannon. Then passing by the gate where 
the red-trousered sentry stands, the town Customs 
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office, the moat and the herds of cattle huddled at the 
barrier while the octroi men count them, we jump into 
a passing tramway-car and are borne away from the 
big city where the heart of France is throbbing. 

We are among vineyards and apple orchards now. 
The stubble fields have been turned up for next year's 
turnips ; the clover meadows have been ploughed for 
the October seed ; but the beetroot crop has still to 
come in. The bells of the village churches are ringing 
'for the afternoon catechism, to which little girls are 
trooping with nuns behind them, and small boys clatter- 
ing in wooden shoes. The cur^ has had his say about 
the election in his pulpit at ten o'clock mass, but he 
spoke to a congregation of women, children, and old pau- 
pers, for the clergy have done so well of late years that 
they have driven from their churches the able-bodied of 
the male sex. Bottles are being uncorked in the village 
wine-shops, daubed outside in mulberry colour ; and it 
is here that the peasant proprietors, farmers, vintners, 
and graziers of the commune have been passing and 
repassing all the morning. Some step in to have a 
glass before slouching off to the mairie, where the tri- 
colour flag floats ; others stroll in after they have voted. 
There is no talking aloud about the elections. Govern- 
ment has forbidden that wine-shops should be con- 
verted into debating rooms, and there is a belted gen- 
darme standing outside within earshot ; but the peasants, 
as they lean over the oil-clothed tables, with their legs 
tucked up under the rush chairs, make speaking tubes 
of their hands, and converse in muffled tones, grinning. 
Trust them to know for whom they have been voting 
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• — these long-headed rustics of the country round Paris 
are not birds to be caught with official chaff. The 
garde-champetre steps in, an imposing person with a 
blue blouse, a cocked hat, brass-hilted sword, and cor- 
duroy trousers. Drink is offered to him, and he ac- 
cepts. '* How are the elections going ? " He doesn't 
know, but points to his bag full of the official candidate's 
ballot papers, which he has been ordered to give away, 
and he winks, implying that few of these papers have 
been asked of him. They wink in response and laugh. 
Then the noise of wheels is heard, and the richest land- 
owner of the district drives up to the mairie in a family 
waggonette to vote. He is a Liberal Parisian banker, 
with a jovial round face, whom the Government papers 
have been abusing all through the summer as an in- 
cendiary Radical, but the villagers doff their hats to 
him and have no fear of his setting anybody's house on 
fire. Next comes the Voltairian doctor of the canton, 
trotting on his flea-bitten mare, and holding his whip 
and bridle like a knife and fork, as a true Frenchman 
does. This free-thinking leech is the abomination of 
the local clergy, and, truth to say, there is something 
subversive in the very shape of his wide-awake and the 
cut of his beard. No need to speculate how this gentle- 
man votes ; he hands his electoral card to the mayor 
with a nod, and that plump official having torn the 
corner off, he drops his ticket into the box-slit with a 
facetious hint that they had better all take care, for 
such explosive votes as his may perchance blow the 
box up. Time glides on, and there is a sudden incur- 
sion of farm-labourers, who have been dining off boiled 
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beef and white wine, and dance down to the mairie arm- 
in-arm with their giggling sweethearts. They have 
stuck voting papers in their hats, and as they go they 
extract riotous sounds from earthenware horns. A 
gendarme bids them desist from this disorderly music, 
and they do ; but it is doubtful whether the prohibition 
puts them in good humour with the candidate whom 
this gendarme is supposed to hold under his special 
protection. A Bonapartist is this candidate, and the 
son of a man who became a count of the Second Em- 
pire by blowing bubble companies on the Bourse, and 
giving the Court a share of the suds. Here he comes 
in the flesh, driving a spanking phaeton with high- 
stepping bays and silver-plated harness. His wife is 
by his side with ribbons of the fashionable yellow in 
her bonnet, and two glooms with blue coats and chins 
sit behind, arms folded. It is a coldish day, but the 
count and countess are going about from village to 
village to try and catch votes, and electrifying the 
masses by their affability. The trap slackens into a 
slow quasi-triumphal trot at the entrance of the village, 
and while Madame wreathes her face in smiles at the 
bow of every civil bumpkin, Monsieur, who is handling 
the ribbons with butter-coloured gloves, smirks and 
lifts a hat that shines like varnish. A wasp-waisted, 
moustached, and decorated gentleman is this Bona- 
partist, and he is the author of a warning that stares 
at the puzzled rustics from every dead wall and barn 
door for miles and miles round — ^' If you vote for tlie 
Republicans you vote for the UNKNOWN." 

The unknown ! So it seems that there is something 
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more than two legions of candidates girding at one 
another in the present struggle. There is a deeper 
strife between the Past, which we all know, and the 
Future, which we can but dimly see. Well, we have 
thought this all along, and as a jingling car bears us 
back to Paris amid the fading light of this momentous 
October day we have time to speculate whether, if we 
were French, we would sooner relapse into the old rutty 
tracks which our fathers abandoned, or strike out new 
paths with such strength and hopefulness as Provi- 
dence has given us. The conductor is standing on the 
car platform, and counts his small change, without 
speculating on anything. Night has come on now, and 
Paris is sparkling with its hundred thousand jets of 
gas. The voting is over, the evening papers all an- 
nounce special editions for nine o'clock, and crowds 
who are heedless of politics flock away to their usual 
Sunday evening amusements — theatres, cafds, music 
halls, rinks, and gay dancing saloons. But others, in- 
tent on their country's affairs, in the which, maybe, their 
own are not a little involved, station themselves at the 
coignes of vantage where they are likely to get the 
earliest news of the contests. Our friends the stock- 
jobbers are blowing clouds near the Passage de TOpera, 
and seem scarcely to have budged thence since morn- 
ing; waiters in white aprons are standing in rows under 
the awnings outside the caf6s, and appear to be sniffing 
for sounds from afar ; policemen muffled in their cloaks 
walk about thoughtfully in pairs ; and there is a steady 
drift of anxious men of all ages and classes towards 
the mairies, where votes are being added up. Follow- 
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ing one of these currents we find ourselves at the mairie 
of the 1st Arrondissement, just under the steeple of 
St. Germain-rAuxerrois, whose tocsin sounded the 
signal for the massacre of St. Bartholomew three cen- 
turies ago. Opposite is the royal Louvre, and we can 
see the window whence Charles IX. did or did not fire 
upon the Protestants — chroniclers being at war on this 
subject. And further, under the archway, are the 
rooms where Henri IV. lay in state, murdered at the 
instigation of the Jesuits ; and beyond that the Court 
of the Carrousel, the scene of three revolutionary battles 
won by the people in 1792, 1830, and 1848, and in the 
background the old palace of the Kings and Emperors 
— the Tuileries — a heap of ruins. Every patch of earth 
in this neighbourhood is historical ground, and can 
help us reconstruct the past, while the officials in the 
municipal house are publicly counting up the votes 
that will perhaps help us to see a little clearer into the 
future. And what disregarded sermons have not these 
old stones preached, and what lessons will they not 
continue to teach to those who can read them aright. 
If we step out into the Rue de Rivoli we can descry the 
curve of the old Place de Gr^ve, where for ages men 
were roasted, quartered, and hanged for affirming what 
nowadays are admitted truths ; then facing westwards 
we perceive the Place de la Revolution (now Place de 
la Concorde), where the people in their frenzy of long 
pent-up revenge set up the guillotine, and kept it 
working upon the necks of King, princes, prelates, and 
others during thirteen months of hideous Terror. Hard 
by, again, in the Rue St. Honor^, is the house where 
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Robespierre lived ; and the riding-school, now an hotel 
dining-room, where the Jacobin Club held their fateful 
sittings; and the Palais Royal, where the grim Richelieu 
and the stuttering Mazarin ruled, where the Regent 
Philip of Orleans and his descendant Philippe-Egalit^ 
revelled in tipsy orgies with noble men and noble 
women ; and then we have the palace gardens where 
Camille Desmoulins plucked the chestnut leaf that was 
to serve as a rallying sign to the Parisian workmen, 
who rushed off and demolished in an afternoon the 
state Bastille, whose dungeons had been inhabited by 
thinkers, reformers, and patriots for centuries. In 
truth, the memories of popular violence mingle with 
the story of kingly wrong at every step. For on this 
spot of the Place du Palais Royal where the cab-rank 
stands the Swiss Guards were butchered in trying to 
save their throne, and under this gate in the Louvre 
the Princess of Lamballe's fair young head was bom« 
bleeding upon a pike, and yonder opposite the choco- 
late shop, under the arcades of the Rue de Rivoli, the 
infernal machine that was to blow up Napoleon I. was 
fired by Georges Cadoudal. Moreover, in front of this 
very church of St. Germain-l'Auxerrois, to which we 
have returned, in this open space where men did 
penance in their shirts two hundred years ago for al- 
leging that the earth went round, a procession of af- 
frighted priests and nuns had to fly for their lives in 
1 83 1 before an exasperated rabble, who after smashing 
banners, censers, and crucifixes, went to sack the Arch- 
bishopric and hunted for the archbishop that they might 
fling him into the Seine. Yes, blood, rapine, rabble. 
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are words that come back to us in a hundred ways ; 
but if believing, as we do, that the people have never 
taken up arms until goaded by oppression so fearful 
that they could no longer bear it, then we lump all the 
iniquities of the populace to the score of the rulers who 
drove them to madness ; and looking back upon the 
soiled, shameful, cruel past we ask ourselves what era 
of it any man who loves France would desire to see 
restored — nay, would endure, if some triumph of fana- 
ticism and ignorance succeeded in temporarily restor- 
ing it ? 

All this while the officials in the mairie have been 
busy. The ballot-boxes have been emptied on the 
tables and an attentive crowd looks on while the 
thousands of tickets are being counted in sing-song 
voices. Here there is no doubt of the return of the 
Republican candidate, and indeed as the evening 
advances, and we stroll off towards the Boulevards 
to meet the first batches of newspaper-men who 
come out of the printing-offices of the Rues du Fau- 
bourg, Montmartre, de Coq-Heron, and Chauchat, with 
heaps of damp special editions on their shoulders, we 
hear that the battle is virtually won for the Republi- 
cans in the twenty arrondissements of the capital. This 
was inevitable. The Queen city always leads with 
a torch in her hand, and Lyons, Marseilles, Lille, St. 
Etienne, and Bordeaux, march close behind her ; but 
we shall only hear to-morrow whether the provinces 
have followed the example set them by the popular 
cities. This evening we have to be on our guard against 
false rumours. Some speculative papers are already 
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publishing columns full of results, to fan the hopes of 
their partisans for a brief season, till the real truth is 
known. The scramble for newspapers is something 
to see. Frenchmen are not frugal of their pence where 
news is concerned, and will buy a dozen papers in 
succession if there be any hope that one will tell what 
the other does not. As the theatres begin to pour out 
their audiences the Boulevards offer the spectacle of a 
fair. All the cafds are full, the kiosques are stormed, 
the newspaper offices are invaded by inquisitive throngs 
who look as if they meant to spend the night there. 
Now it is that we can see the enforced public reserve 
of the last few months breaking up like ice, and the 
current of interest in this general election beginning 
to well up from its deepest sources in men's hearts. 
There is not a Frenchman but now has his eyes fixed 
with an intense and wistful eagerness on the future — 
whether he wishes to see the spectre of old things loom 
out of the clouds, or longs for the fair forms of new. 
Truly, as our Bonapartist in the phaeton said, the 
struggle is between the known and the unknown. 
Shall France fall back in the race of nations to its 
reigns of obscurantism, military parade, and extrava- 
gance } shall it become again the fable and scourge of 
the world, or garner at last the harvest of peace and 
freedom that has been sown by the blood and tears of 
generations ? We know that there are political exiles 
waiting for the results of these elections with throb- 
bing brows, and old men tottering towards their 
graves who hope to see the principles for which they 
have bled and suffered bear fruit before they die — and 
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.we know that there are young ones who have been 
born amid the riot of civil strife, and are ready to shed 
their blood also, if need be, in a battle for liberty more 
fierce and desperate than ever was seen. But must 
they shed it ? God grant not The night is far spent 
now, and the new day is at hand. May it, when dawn 
brings a splendid sunshine, break upon the land which 
has been so abundantly blessed that it needs only quiet 
to flourish and be strong. May a new political era 
date from this moment — one of appeasement, new 
liberties, and new duties. Surely there has been blood 
enough, and it is time that, by the wisdom of her rulers 
and the concord of her people, the days of France's 
mourning should cease, that her sons should grow up 
to be free, that there should be no fresh decay, no 
leading into captivity, and no more complaining in her 
streets. 




THE WORTH OF A VOTE. 

HEN a Minister ventured to inform the 
French people that if they voted against 
him he would snap his fingers at their 
verdict, he possibly overlooked the im- 
mense importance which his countrymen attach to 
their vote. It is the one thing for which they care, 
next to their lands and their wives. Victor Hugo has 
written that a working-man who walks into the 
ballot-room depressed by household cares, comes out 
with a serene face, feeling for the moment that he has 
indeed a voice in the shaping of his country's des- 
tinies. Mechanics and peasants never forget to put 
their names on the register, nor do servants. As the 
day of ballot approaches, the electors hold grave 
colloquy as to the candidate for whom they shall 
vote. If they are obliged to discuss in whispers, they 
discuss none the less ; and mystery seems to enhance 
the solemnity of the task they are going to discharge. 
Every elector regards his vote as a talisman which 
may bring him he knows not what — but somethii^ 
better than what he has. There is no scepticism 
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among the masses as to the value of a vote. The 
rich man may sneer at the ticket which gives him an 
eighth millionth share in the national sovereignty, 
and may pin his faith to his money to procure him all 
he wants ; but the poor man has heard of the magic 
of numbers, and if he has been deceived once, twice, 
or a dozen times, he tries again, trusting to better 
luck. The ballot box is a lottery, and there is no 
reason why, if a vote has repeatedly missed drawing 
a prize, it should continue to do so. Hope remains, 
and therefore it is neither a wise nor a kind thing to 
tell a poor elector that he is condemned to draw 
blanks all his life. If he could think this and learned 
to despise his vote, those who had taught him the 
lesson of contempt would soon have occasion to rue 
it. It is well that the humble elector should continue, 
to believe, even wildly, in the magic of the piece of 
paper which he drops through a box-slit It is well 
that he should retain his delusions, his rosy dreams, 
which make the present endurable, for, Heaven knows, 
he has fought long and hard enough for the right to 
be thus credulous. 

Few Liberals can doubt that Frenchmen had uni- 
versal suffrage thrust upon them before they were ripe 
for it. At the time when the electorate was composed 
of 200,000 middle- class voters, the affairs of the 
country were, on the whole, better managed than they 
have ever been since ; but manhood suffrage having 
been once granted, it is not possible to take it away, 
and it must be allowed that Frenchmen have rapidly 
educated themselves to a use of the weapon that was 

A A 
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put into their hands. We shall probably get a very 
startling proof of this on Sunday. Meanwhile it is 
certain that the French have never had to give a more 
important vote than that which is about to be asked 
of them. When Napoleon III. consulted the nation, 
it was as though he asked a child what sort of masters 
it would like ; but the present rulers of France are 
inquiring of a full-grown youth what career he will 
choose — will he be a domestic servant to men whom 
he distrusts, or will he will set up in freedom for him- 
self ? It does not follow that a youth thus interro- 
gated always gives the most sensible answer. Some- 
times a young man thinks it pleasant to wear a livery, 
and to be relieved of the trouble of catering for him- 
self ; but if he prefers independence, good results can 
hardly be predicted from the attempt to put him 
into livery by force. It has occurred to a royalist 
Minister, however, that he can force France into 
plush breeches. He goes further, and expects cheer- 
ful service from the country which he will have 
afflicted with tight inexpressibles. He must be a 
sanguine man. There used to be, we know, a race of 
military and naval officers who declared that pressed 
men were the easiest to manage, once the first sore- 
ness of impressment had passed. But these notions 
went out of date with the last flint matchlock ; besides 
which, they had been circulated by officers who were 
generally victorious. Marshal MacMahon had more 
than one opportunity of observing during the late 
war with what wonderful alacrity compulsory soldiers 
could turn their backs upon an enemy when they had 
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ceased to believe in their commanders. The habit of 
reasoning on the comfort of a sound skin is no longer 
a mere aristocratic privilege ; it has permeated even 
to the classes whose skins were not so long ago 
thought only fit to be beaten and shot at. Marshals, 
and their Ministers, like other people, must now-a- 
days get willing service or go unserved. 

There is a race of men in France who have passed 
their lives in fighting on the wrong side of barricades. 
They have reaped unpleasantness for their portion ; 
they have been fired at, imprisoned, or transported. 
But they have left children behind who have imbibed 
the love of gunpowder with mother's milk, and these, 
added to the veterans who have escaped transporta- 
tion by going into exile, or who have come out of 
prison by hook or by crook, form a sect who on one 
awkward point quite agree with arbitrary Ministers 
— they make light of the popular vote. There are 
many rogues among them, who have been deprived of 
their votes for offences against the common law; 
others are soured grievance-mongers; others half- 
crazed fanatics, but, one and all, they mention 
paving-stones and bullets when asked by what means 
the people shall deliver themselves from oppression. 
It rests with the present rulers of France to determine 
whether this riotous sect shall gather fresh recruits, or 
dwindle away as every sect must, which is proved to 
be preaching a fallacy. But one thing must be re- 
peated — that the faction of professed Revolutionists 
does not represent, and never has represented, 
Frenchmen at large. The Parisian mechanic who 
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sings over his work has no wish to see the streets of 
his city drenched with blood. His interest in p>olitics 
is generally of a lazy sort, by way of a farce he 
prefers those which he sees at the theatre. He jokes 
at the men in power, he hums funny ditties about 
priests, emperors, and policemen ; but he touches his 
cap to the priest if the latter is not meddlesome, he 
lives on good terms with policemen who are not arro- 
gant, and he is fond of the military, for he was 
perhaps a soldier himself and has his brothers in the 
army. This light-hearted workman will, however, 
take a very practical part in politics when he finds 
that politics are throwing him out of work. Then he 
grows fierce, for he wants lo live and be merry, which 
is not possible when factories are closed owing to 
panics caused by misgovernment. See the streets 
full of lean, sulky workmen, idling near the wine- 
shops, and you may be sure that a change of some 
sort is imminent in politics ; but it is uncandid to say 
that the workmen desire the change for changes 
sake — they desire it that they may get work again. 
And if you teach them that they can get the change 
by simply voting for it, they, not liking broken heads 
more than their betters, will wait for the voting day, 
grumbling maybe, but yet patiently with their hands 
in their pockets. But do not. Cabinet Minister, with 
the laced coat, or you my pious Archbishop, with the 
violet stockings, tell the working man that he shall 
only get his dinner and his children's by fighting for 
it. He may ask you by what right you mount guard 
over the national larder; the one with your cockle- 
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hilted sword, and the other with your crosier ? He 
may listen to the counsels of the Revolutionist 
with the blood-shot eye who tells him that he has as 
much right as yourselves to the good things which 
you usurp, and in a moment of impatience he may 
do things which you and he may repent of at leisure. 
It seems hard to be obliged to write these things with 
the mind full of the recollections of wild things done 
over and over again within living memory, and bit- 
terly deplored afterwards ; but years pass and there 
are men who seem to learn no lesson from what past 
errors ought to teach. However, the polling-day is at 
hand : and it must be approached with words of hope- 
ful augury, for heavy clouds have passed from over 
France before now, and will again, leaving unexpected 
sunshine. 




VANQUISHED PREFECTS. 

N unsuccessful election is always a bad 
thing for a French prefect; and at this 
moment there are fourscore and odd 
gentlemen of this rank, with sonie two 
hundred sub-prefects, looking wistfully towards Paris 
to see what will come of the battle they have lost. The 
defeated Ministry has taken care to reward the most 
active of them by valedictory promotions to the Legion 
of Honour. The prefect of Vaucluse has been favoured 
with the red ribbon. He has caused four Monarchists 
to be elected in the place of four Republicans ; and 
when we recollect that it was he who last year was 
proved to have tampered with the ballot-boxes, so that 
the election of his nominee was quashed, we can appre- 
ciate the political tact evinced in singling him out on 
the morrow of a national Liberal vote as a fit recipient 
for State honours. It will be found that all the other 
freshly-decorated prefects and sub-prefects have been 
more or less successful with their official candidates : 
but, of course, the majority of prefects stand in deep 
disgrace, and it is pathetic to reflect on the position of 
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these luckless wights, who, frowned upon by their own 
side to-day, may soon have to pack up their boxes at 
the bidding of a Liberal Ministry. Who would be a 
French prefect? The advantages of the post are a 
silver-laced swallow-tail, a palace to live in, ;£^i,200 a 
year, and a good deal of small patronage ;. but these 
things are as slippery to hold as those little pigs, soaped 
all over, which are scrambled for in country fairs ; and 
it mostly happens that the prefect remains empty- 
handed, just as he has begun to appreciate the happiness 
of boons which he cannot keep. The poor man must 
serve two masters — the Government and the public — 
and please them both. If Government and the public 
are of the same mind, all goes well ; but they have not 
been so for some time past, so that every prefect who 
has undertaken to serve one at the expense of the 
other, or to carry the dish even between the two, has 
been made to rue it. There is no ceremony shown 
towards a prefect who lets himself be beaten by 
Liberals under a Conservative Government ; but think 
of the position of a prefect who has worsted the 
Liberals, but finds his victory useless, because all his 
colleagues have not been equally triumphant ! Why, 
the man must groan to the very depths of his soul 
over his squandered labours. He has bullied, insulted, 
tricked ; he has broken the law ; he has possibly mis- 
applied public moneys to party ends ; and at any rate 
he has raised up a nest of personal enemies brisk and 
resolute as hornets. Even his own side are afraid to 
stick to him under these uncomfortable circumstances, 
and conceal the love they bear him by assisting to 
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kick him downstairs. It is true, private promises are 
made him that at the next victory of his party he will 
get indemnified, but these engagements are not always 
easy to keep, wherefore the ejected functionary shuffles 
off disconsolately enough, whilst a Liberal majority, 
annulling the elections he brought about, send back 
his official deputies to face the constituencies in a free 
election, and to be beaten. Another Opposition triumph 
like the last and French prefects will think twice before 
they go warring with public opinion. 

They have already learned this much — that they 
cannot fight Liberalism unless the Press be gagged* 
M. Paul de Cassagnac wrote the other day: — " Govern- 
ment has not won, because it did nothing of what was 
required to win. The Civil Service is rotten to the 
core, and was allowed to conspire overtly. The Press 
again played an infamous part " — ^all of which is per- 
fectly true, from the writer's point of view. He admits, 
what every Liberal well knows, that Bonapartists can 
never hope for a majority until the Republican Press 
is extinguished, and until every engineer, postman, 
tobacconist, publican, officer, policeman, schoolmaster, 
pedlar, tax-collector, judge, and public servant gene- 
rally is forced to give his vote and his influence against 
the Republic which pays him. No violence, no Bona- 
partism — such is the axiom laid down by the foremost 
writer on the Imperial side, and it is one which French 
Liberals will have to lay judiciously to heart as a hint 
for their own guidance. Now that they have won a 
tremendous victory against overpowering odds — now 
that in despite of cajolery, corruption, and bullying of 
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every sort, the country has outspokenly declared itself 
to be Republican — it would be an odd mistake indeed 
if the Republicans did not insist upon a strict consti- 
tutional oath from every civil and military servant who 
has a share in the work of government. The tribe of 
jocular Ministers, prefects, and generals who profess 
to uphold the President of the Republic, but not the 
Republic itself, must be sent to split casuistical straws 
in private life. What would have been said under 
Napoleon III. to an official who claimed to serve the 
Emperor but to loathe the Empire ; or at Rome eight 
years ago to a facetious Cardinal who should have 
championed Pius IX. but not the Papacy } This 
capital pleasantry of belabouring the Republicans in 
the name of the Republic, and of undermining the 
Republic with the money, arms, and laws of the Re- 
publicans, was endurable for a time, but like other 
funny exploits it may be pushed too far. The Republic 
is definitely founded now, and it must defend itself 
after the manner of all duly constituted Governments 
that do not wish to be blown up. Every man who 
loves a quiet life is bound to remember that it was no 
fault of the Clerical and Bonapartist patriots if the 
act of the i6th May did not lead to a bloody civil 
war. The Clerico-Bonapartist campaign was so ably 
managed that it forced to their guns a number of douce 
folk who hate the very name of warfare. Everybody 
was made to take a side, and everybody did in self- 
defence ; but the whole mass of Frenchmen are still 
panting from the exertions to which they were put in 
protecting rights which ought never to have been dis- 
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puted. The prefects of the i6th May will probably 
be the first to see that having joined in a raid which 
has failed their game is played out, and they had best 
betake themselves to obscurity with as g^od a grace 
as possible. Doubtless there will be sighs enough over 
so grievous a necessity. It is hard to pack up the new 
swallow-tail before its gloss has gone; to quit a palace 
adorned with a flag and guarded by sentries, to forego 
one's salary, and the calm, sweet pleasure of jobbing 
tobacco offices. To many a Frenchman, too, the re- 
spect paid to high officials becomes a sine qiid non of 
happiness from which he can no more divest himself 
painlessly than from portions of his own skin. A pre- 
fect is saluted by every person in his department ; he 
has a state box at the local theatre ; the garrison band 
discourses music to him whilst he dines; and the little 
boys of the public schools send him complimentary 
addresses on his birthday. There are moments when 
a prefect must fancy himself as magnificent a being 
as a constitutional monarch ; and O, what a boon it 
would be to the lot of them if that idle, vexatious, 
and perilous formality of general elections could be 
abolished ! 




AFTER THE VOTE. 

3 HEN the votes have been counted up in a 
^lU. French village, when the results have 
, been flashed to Paris, there follows a day 
"■" or two of profound torpor. It looks as if 
the act of depositing a square of paper in a box had 
robbed every bumpkin of a spark of vital enei^. 
The flag over the mairie door hangs limp ; the 
moustaches of the gendarmerie are out of curl ; the 
peasant who has voted against the Government 
slouches heavily, as if there were a pound of soil to 
each of his wooden shoes. When he becomes certain 
that his party have obtained a majority, this French 
Hodge will proclaim for whom he voted, but not till 
then. He is afraid that if he spoke too soon he 
would be a marked man till the next general election. 
As it is, he fancies that the authorities eye him ask- 
ance, and he takes care to kick aside a torn voting 
paper that trails on the road, just as if he were sick of 
politics and could not bear to be reminded of them in 
any way. A rumour goes forth that the successful 
Liberal candidate is coming the round of the villages 
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to thank those who gave him the majority, and every- 
body slinks away so as not to meet him. The village 
wine-shop is empty. If men were seen loafing there 
it might look as if they had been hatching conspiracy 
from the first, and what a fearful thing it would be if 
this village turned out to be one of the only places in 
the province where Government had been snubbed ! 
Why, on next conscription day the prefect would 
draft away every man of twenty, without caring if he 
were lame, one-eyed, or hump-backed. Next Mid- 
summer fair would be prohibited, the cantonal Or- 
ph6on club would be dissolved, the wine-shop would 
be closed every night at nine, and all through the 
winter evenings there would be no veilUes or gather- 
ings round cottage fires to eat roast chestnuts, sing 
songs, and tell ghost stories, because the police would 
look upon such assemblies as seditious meetings. 
They have done so before. There was a neighbouring 
village where a farmer was forbidden to invite more 
than nineteen people to his daughter's wedding, be- 
cause according to law twenty people constitute an 
" assemblage," which cannot be held without prefec- 
toral licence. What serves it to tell the sub-prefect 
that people don*t come to a wedding to talk politics ? 
The juge de paix would fine you the price of a ewe 
and its lamb, and you might think yourself lucky if 
he did not send you to breathe a taste of prison air in 
the nearest city. A marked village is like a tramp's 
dog, as Jean Bonhomme well knows, and nobody 
cares if it yelps when kicked. 

But the postman comes his rounds with the Parisian 
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newspapers, and soon it becomes known that Govern- 
ment has got a regular thumping. The cur^ looks as 
if he had been dining off mustard without beef. The 
mayor says nothing, but pastes electoral returns on 
the notice board, and is quite civil to everybody ; so 
are the gendarmes civil, somewhat after the fashion 
of men who feel they are about to change masters 
and think it prudent to make friends. Then the 
wine-shop fills, and the publican, as he draws a 
pewter jug of his best " little blue," ventures upon a 
joke as to the result of the polling. ** Sacr^ bleu r 
says he ; " what a slap on the face the Government 
has got !" and he laughs aloud. Then they laugh, 
too, still louder. Well, it is a slap, and no mistake ; 
saying which, Jean Bonhomme is not concerned as to 
whether the majority against Government be one or 
two hundred. One kick that sends a busybody out 
of your own field into somebody else's counts as 
much as half-a-dozen. The great point is to have 
got rid of the man, and it is surprising to find how 
anxious Jean Bonhomme was to get rid of the Go- 
vernment against which he voted^-once he gathers 
courage enough to say so. In his heavy, slyish way 
he wipes the wine off his lips with the back of his 
hand, and confesses that those prefects and official 
jackanapes bothered him past endurance. They were 
continually poking pamphlets, circulars, and threats 
of revolution at him, which prevented him from 
working or sleeping soundly. Then the cur^ be- 
witched his wife, and his eldest daughter took to 
yelling hymns which turned all the milk in the chum 
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sour. What does he, Jean Bonhomme, care about 
the Pope having chains round his legs ? He is not 
going to pay a war tax for the Pope, nor to let his 
eldest son go and be killed for that old man who is 
always pestering them for money — Peter's pence, 
Easter gifts, pilgrimage offerings, or what not. Give 
the peasant peace, an easy land tax, and good prices 
on market days. Why, at the last market pigs 
wouldn't go off, and geese were a drug. Why ? Be- 
cause people won't cure hams or fatten cacklers when 
they don't know whether France will be standing on 
its head or its legs in another month. It's the prefect 
who was the cause of all this backsliding in pig 
prices, with his foaming talk about incendiarism ; and 
then the cur^, too, spouting away about Gomorrah 
and the plague of frogs — which frogs, said he, were 
the Republicans of the land of Egypt. " I hate 
cur^s," says Jean Bonhomme, laying down his mug ; 
" they talk just as if the Church were their own, 
which it ain't, but ours, who pay for it." 

Meanwhile, the knowledge that the village of X 

has not singularized itself in any way, but has only 
done what many other hamlets have done, has spread 
a prosperous air of cheerfulness on countenances out- 
side the wine-shop. W^omen stand on their threshold 
and chatter to each other across the road, laughing. 
A mob of little boys, with holes in their pantaloons, 
are playing at being MacMahons and Gambcttas, and 
rolling one another in the dust. The communal 
schoolmaster passes, bravely reading a number of the 
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"R^publique Fran^aise" in the open light of day, just 
to show that he may do it. Then the Radical doctor 
comes trundling down the road in his well-worn gig, 
and pulls up opposite the church to chaff a bit, with- 
out alighting. "Anybody ill to-day?" No one. 
Doctor wags his pate, and wonders. " What, are all 
your heads safe on your shoulders ? I thought that 
if we voted against the Clericals we were to have the 
ten plagues. Fd reckoned to find you all covered 
with boils." A comical fellow that doctor, who would 
make a stuffed bird laugh, but he drives away on 
perceiving the curb's glum face peer out of the pres- 
bytery window, for it won't do to press a victory too 
hard upon the clergy, who are apt to recollect such 
things by-and-by, and to pay off the score with in- 
terest. So the day passes by, and the Republican 
candidate does not come to return his thanks. The 
bumpkins half wish he would now. They hope he 
has not turned ungrateful, being unduly puffed up by 
the twenty-five francs a day (good wages enow) which 
he earns as a deputy. But no, the worthy man has 
remembered his friends, and sends them a fine ad- 
dress, printed on yellow paper that shines like fresh 
butter. Buttery, too, are his noble words — very much 
so, and easy to swallow. No talk of revolution, fire, 
bayonet, or men's heads off. Patience and the steady 
march to progress, in hopes of getting there some 
day — the old story, in short. " Well, well," remarks 
Jean Bonhomme, rubbing his head ; ** they needn't 
have made so much fuss in opposing a chap who 
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talks so much like other chaps ;" and thereon he 
shoulders his spade and goes off to his work, for 
whatever be the result of political changes to others, 
their consequences to him have always a remarkable 
family likeness. They all end in taxes. 
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making biography autobiographical by lie ttberat use ofternspondnue has 
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she wets by tuUure {as Mr, Reid puts it) **a hatpy and high-spirited girl^ 
and that even to the very last she had the faculty of orvercotning her 
sorrows by means of that steadfast courage which was her most precious 
possession^ and to which she was indebted for her successive inctories over 
trials and disappointments of no ordinary character,^* 

The book is illustrated by a Portrait of the Rev. Patrick Bronte, several 
Views of Haworth and its neighbourhood^ and a facsimile of one of the 
most characteristic of Charlotte's letters, 

Brooke.— THE RAJA OF SARAWAK: an Account of Sir 
James Brooke, K.C.B., LL.D.. Given chiefly through Letters 
or Journals. By Gertrude L. Jacob. With Portrait and 

Maps. Two Vols. 8vo. 2$s. 

" They who read Miss Jacobus book — and all should read it: all who 
are under the delusion that in our time there is no scope for heroism^ and 
no place for romantic adventure^ ond no place for enterprise and ambition 
— will see how incident is crowded upon incident, and struggle upon 
struggle, till in the very abundance of materials that come to her hand 
the authoress can scarcely stop to give sufficient distinctness to her 
wonderjul narrative." — Academy. 

Brooke.— RECOLLECTIONS OF THE IRISH CHURCH. 
By Richard S. Brooke, D.D., late Rector of Wyton, Hnnts. 
Crown 8vo. 4^. 6d. 

Bryce. — Works by James Bryce, D.C.L., Regius Professor of 
Civil Law, Oxford : — 

THE HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE. Sixth Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. Crown 8vo. 'js, €d. 

** It exactly supplies a want : it affords a key to much whiek men 
read of in their books as isolated facts, but of which they have hitherto 
had no connected exposition set before them." — Saturday Review. 

TRANSCAUCASIA AND ARARAT: being Notes of a Vacation 
Tour in the Autumn of 1 876. With an Illustration and Map. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. Qj. 

** Mr. Bryce has writtefi a lively and at the same time an instructive 
description of the tour he made last year in and about the Caucasus. Jf'hen 
so wdl-informcd a jurist travels into regions seldom visited, and ezYn 
walks up a mountain so rarely scaled as Ararat, he is justified in think- 
ing that the impressions he brings home are vorthy of being communicated 
to the world at large, especially when a terrible war is casting a lurid gi^rm 
over the countries he has lately surveyed." — ATHKNitUM. 

Burgoyne. — political and military EPisonr.s 

DURING the first HALF OF THE RKIC.N OF 
GEORGE III. Derived from the Life and C^rresix>ndcnce of 
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the Right Hon. J. Burgoyne, Lieut -General in his Majesty's 
Army, and M.P. for Preston. By E. B. de Fonblanque. With 
Portrait, Heliotype Plate, and Maps. 8vo. idr. 

Burke.— EDMUND BURKE, a Historical Study. By John 
MORLEY, B.A., Oxon. Crown 8vo. 7^. 6^. 

** The style ts terse and incisive^ and brilliant with epigram and 
point. Its sustained power of reasonings its wide sweep of observation 
and reflection, its elevated ethical and social tone, stamp it as a work of 
high excellence" — Saturday Review. 

Burrows.— WORTHIES OF ALL SOULS : Four Centuries of 
English History. Illustrated from the College Archives. By 
Montagu Burrows, Chichele Professor of Modern History at 
Oxford, Fellow of All Souls. 8vo. 14J. 
**A most amusing as well as a most instructive book, — Guardian. 

Campbell.— LOG-LETTERS FROM THE "CHALLENGER." 
By Lord George Campbell. With Map. Fifth and cheaper 
Edition, Crown 8vo. dr. 

^* A delightful book^ which we heartily commend to the general reader y 
—Saturday Review. 

** We do not hesitate to say thai anything so fresh^ so picturesque, so 
generally delightful^ as these log'leiters has not appeared among books of 
travel for a long time,'* — Examiner. 

*M more lively and amusing record of travel we have not had the 
fortune to read for some time. The whole book is pervaded by a spirit of 
lifCy animation, and fun," — Standard. 

Campbell— MY CIRCULAR NOTES : Extracts from Journals ; 
Letters sent Home; Geological and other Notes, written while 
Travelling Westwards round the World, from July 6th, 1874, to 
July 6th, 1875. % J* ^« Campbell, Author of ** Frost and 
Fire." 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 25 j. 
** We have read numbers of books of travel^ but we can call to mind 
few that have given us more genuine pleasure than this, A more agree- 
able style of narrative than his it is hardly possible to conceive. We seem 
to be accompanying him in his trip round the world, so life-like is his 
description of the countries he visited." — Land and Water. 

Campbell. — TURKS and greeks. Notes of a recent Ex- 
cursion. By the Hon. Dudley Campbell, M.A. With Coloured 
Map. Crown 8vo. 3J. 6^. 

Carstares. — WILLIAM CARSTARES -. a Character and Career 
of the Revolutionary Epoch (1649—1715). By Robert Story, 
Minister of Rosneath. Svo. \2s. 
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Chatterton : A biographical study. By Daniel 
Wilson, LL.D., Professor of History and English Literature in 
University Collie, Toronto. Crown 8vo; 6j. 6</. 
7^-4^ Examiner thinks this ** the most complete and the purest bi^ 

graphy of the poet which has yet appeared" 

Chatterton : a story of THE YEAR 177a By Professor 
Masson, LL.D. Crown 8vo. 5^. 

Cooper.— ATHENiE CANTABRTGIENSES. By Charles 
Henry Cooper, F.S.A., and Thompson Cooper, F.S.A. 
Vol. L 8vo., 1500—85, i8j. ; Vol. IL, 1586— 1609, i8j. 

Correggio.— ANTONIO ALLEGRI DA CORREGGIO. From 
the German of Dr. Julius Meyer, Director of the Royal Gallery, 
Berlin. Edited, with an Introduction, by Mrs. Heaton. Con- 
taining Twenty Woodbury-type Illustrations. Royal 8vo. Cloth 
elegant. 3IJ. 6d. 
** The best and most readable biography of the master at present to be 

found in the English language" — Academy. ** By its pictures atone 

the book forms a worthy tribute to the painters genius. " — Pall Mall 

Gazette. 

Cox (G. V.)— RECOLLECTIONS OF OXFORD. By G. 
V. Cox, M.A., New College, late Esquire Bedel and Coroner 
in the University of Oxford. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. dr. 
** An amusing farrago of anecdote, and will pleasantly rtccUl in tnany 

a country parsonage the memory of youthful days,*^ — ^TiMES. 

•'Daily News."— the daily news' correspond- 

ENCE of the War between Germany and France, 1870 — i. Edited 
with Notes and Comments. New Edition. Complete in One 
Volume. With Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo. 61. 

THE DAILY NEWS' CORRESPONDENCE of the War between 
Russia and Turkey, to the fall of Kars. Including the letters of 
Mr. Archibald Forbes, Mr. J. E. McGahan, and other Special 
Correspondents in Europe and Asia, Second Edition, enlarged. 
Crown 8vo. los. 6d, 

Davidson.— THE life of a Scottish probationer ; 

being a Memoir of Thomas Davidson, with his Poems and 

Letters. By James Brown, Minister of St. James's Street 

Church, Paisley. Second Edition, revised and enlarged, with 

Portrait. Crovim 8vo. 7/. 6d, 

Dcas.— THE RIVER CLYDE. An Historical Description of the 
Rise and Progress of the Harbour of Glasgow, and of the In* 
provement of the River from Glasgow to Port Glasgow. By J. 
1)£AS, M. Inst. C.E. 8vo. lOx. 6d, 
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Denison.— A history of cavai^ry from the ear- 
liest TIMES. With Lessons for the Future. By Lieut. -Col. 
George Denison, Commanding the Governor-General's Body 
Guard, Canada, Author of " Modern Cavalry." With Maps and 
Plans. 8vo. i&r. 

Dilke. — GREATER BRITAIN. A Record of Travel in English- 
speaking Countries during 1866-7. (America, Australia, India.) 
By Sir Charles Wentworth Dilke, M.P. Sixth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
**Many of the subjects discussed in these pages*^ savs the DAILY News, 
** are of the widest interest^ and such as no man who cares for the future 
of his race and of the world can afford to trecU with indifference.** 

Doyle.— HISTORY of AMERICA. By J. A. Doyle. With 
Maps. i8mo. 4r. 6d. 
^^ Mr. Doyle* s style is clear and simple^ his facts are (ucurately stated, 
and his book is meritoriously free from prejudice on questions where 
partisanship runs high amongst us." — Saturday Review. 

Drummond of Hawthornden : the STORY OF HIS 

LIFE AND WRITINGS. By Professor Masson. With Por- 
trait and Vignette engraved by C. H. Jeens. Crown 8vo. ioj. 6d. 
** Around his hero, Professor Masson groups national and individual 
episodes and sketches of character, which are of the greatest interest, and 
which add to the value of a biographical work itihich we warfnly recont" 
mend to the lovers of thoroughly healthy books.** — Notes AND QUERIES. 

DufF. — NOTES OF AN INDIAN JOURNEY. By M. E. GrANT- 
DUFF, M.P., late Under Secretary of Sute for India. With Map. 
8vo. I ox. dd. 
** These notes are full of pleasant remarks and illustrations, borr$viei 

from every kind of source,** — Saturday Review. 

Elliott.— LIFE OF HENRY VENN ELLIOTT, of Brighton. 

By JosiAH Bateman, M.A., Author of "Life of Daniel Wilson, 

Bishop of Calcutta," &c. With Portrait, en^ved by Jeens. 

Extra fcap. 8vo. Third and Cheaper Edition, with Appendix. 6j. 

"y^ very charming piece of religious biography; no one can read it 

without both pleasure and profit**— ^^vm^ Quarterly Review. 

Elze. — ESSAYS ON SHAKESPEARE. By Dr. Karl Elzb. 

Translated with the Author's sanction by L. Dora Schmitz. 

8vo. 1 2 J. 
" A more desirable contribution to cfiticitm has not recently been made.** 
— ATHENiEUM. 

Eton College, History of. By H. C. Maxwell Lyte, 
M.A. With numerous Illustrations by Professor Delamotte, 
Coloured Plates, and a Steel Portrait of the Founder, engraved 
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by C. H. Jeens. New and cheaper Issue, with Corrections. 

Medium 8vo. Cloth elegant. 2ij. 

** Hitherto no account of the College, with all its associations^ has 

appeared which can compare either in completeness or tn interest vritk 

this, , . , It is indeed a book worthy of the ancient renown of King 

Henry's College^ — Daily News. 

" We are at length presented with a work on England's .greatest public 
school, worthy of the subject of which it treats, , , . A really vcUuatdeand 
authentic history of Eton College,^* — Guardian. 

European History, Narrated in a Series of Historical 

Selections from the best Authorities. Edited and arranged by 

E. M. Sewell and C. M. Yonge. First Series, crown 8vo. 6x. ; 

Second Series, 1088-1228, crown 8vo. dr. Third Edition. 

" We know of scarcely anything" says the Guardian, of this voiuwu, 

"which is so likely to raise to a higher level the average standard of 

English education,^'* 

Faraday — MICHAEL FARADAY. By J. H. Gladstone. 
PhD., F.R.S. Second Edition, with Portrait engraved by Jekns 
from a photograph by J. Watkins. Crown 8vo. 4f. (uL 
PORTRAIT. Artist's Proof. 5^. 

Contents : — /. The Story of his Life, II, Study of his Ckaraeter, 
in. Fruits of his Experience, IV, His Method of Writing, V. The 
Value of his Discoveries. — Supplementary Portraits, Appendices : — f4 ft 
of Honorary Fellowships, etc, 

Fisher.— THE CALIFORNIANS. By Walter M. Fisher. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
**His volume is of great interest and value." — Westminster Review. 

Forbes.— LIFE and letters of tames DAVID 
FORBES, F.R.S., late Principal of the United College in the 
University of St Ajidrews. By J. C. Shairp, LL.D., Principal 
of the United College in the University of St Andrews ; P. G. 
Tait, M.A., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University 
of Edinburgh; and A. Adams-Reilly, f*.k.G.S. 8vo. with 
Portraits, Map, and Illustrations, idr. 
** Not only a biography that all should recul^ but a scientific treatise^ 

without which the shelves of no physicists library can be deemed C0t»^ 

plete. " — Standard. 

Freeman. — Works by Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L.,LL.D. :— 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS. Third Edition. 8vo. los, 6d. 
Contents i — /. " The Mythical and Romantic Elements in Early 
Enfrlish History;" II, ''The ConHnuity of English History;'' III, 
''The Relations between the Crowns of England and Scotland ;*' /l\ 
" St, Thomas of Canterbury and his Biographers;" V. " The Reigm #/ 
Edward the Third:" VI "The Holy Roman Empire;" VII. *^TlU 
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Franks and the Gauls;'' VIIL ''The Early Sieges of Paris;'* IX, 
''Frederick the Hrst, King of Italy ;" X, "The Emperor Frederick the 
Second:" XI "Charles the Bold;'* XII. " Presidential Gauernment.'* 

A SECOND SERIES OF HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 8vo. 
lar. 6d. 

The principal Essays are: — "Ancient Greece and Mediceval Italy:" 
" Mr. Gladstones Homer and the Homeric Ages : " " The Historians 
0/ Athens:'* "The Athenian Democracy :" "Alexander the Great:" 
''Greece during the Macedonian Period:" ' 'Mommseris History of Rome .*" 
"Lucius Cornelius Sulla ;" " The Flavian Casars," 

COMPARATIVE POLITICS.— Lectures at the Royal Institution. 
To which is added the " Unity of History," the Rede Lecture at 
Cambridge, 1872. 8vo. 14;. 

THE HISTORY AND CONQUESTS OF THE SARACENS. 
Six Lectures. Third Edition, with New Preface. Crown 8vo. 
3J. 6d. 
"Mr. Freeman opportunely reprints his erudite and valimble lee- 
tures." — Daily Telegraph. 

HISTORICAL AND ARCHITECTURAL SKETCHES : 
chiefly Italian. With Illustrations by the Author. Crown 8vo. 
10 J. 6d, 
"Mr. Freeman may here be said to give us a series of 'notes on the 
spot ' in illustration oj the intimate relations of History and Architecture, 
and this is done in so masterly a manner — there is so mttch freshness, so 
much knowlaige so admirably condensed, that we are almost tetnpted to 
say that we prefer these sketches to his more elaborcUe studies." — NONCON- 
FORMIST. 

HISTORY OF FEDERAL GOVERNMENT, from the Foun- 
dation of the Achaian League to the Disruption of the United 
States. VoL I. General Introduction. History of the Greek 
Federations. 8vo. zis. 

OLD ENGLISH HISTORY. Wxih Five Coloured Maps. Fourth 
Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo., half-bound. 6s. 

" The book indeed is full of instruction and interest to students of all 
a^es, and he must be a well-informed man indeed who will not rise 
from\its perusal with clearer and more accurate idecu of a too much 
neglected portion of English history." — SPECTATOR. 

HISTORY OF THE CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF WELLS, 

as illustrating the History of the Cathedral Churches of the Old 

Foundation. Crown 8vo. 3^. 6d. 

" The history assumes in Mr. Freeman's hands a significance, and, we 

may add, a practical value as suggestive ofwhcU a cathedral ought to be, 

which m^ake it well worthy of mention." — Spectator. 
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Fre em an — continued. 

THE GROWTH OF THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION 
FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES. Crown 8vo. 5j. Third 
Edition, revised. 

GENERAL SKETCH OF EUROPEAN HIJ5T0RY. Being 
Vol. I. of a Historical Course for Schools edited by E. A. 
Freeman. Fifth Edition, enlarged. With Maps, Chronological 
Table, Index, &c. i8mo. 3^. td, 

'* It supplies the great want of a good foundation for historical teach' 
ing. The scheme is an excellent one, and this instalment has bun 
accepted in a way that promises much for the volumes that are yet 
to appear y — EDUCATIONAL TiMES. 

THE OTTOMAN POWER IN EUROPE : its Nature, its Growth, 
and its Decline. With Three Coloured Maps. Crown 8vo. 
^s. 6d. 

Galileo.— THE private life of Galileo. Compiled 

principally from his Correspondence and that of his eldest 
daughter. Sister Maria Celeste, Nun in the Franciscan Convent of 
S. Matthew in ArcetrL With Portrait Crown 8vo. Is. (>d, 

Gladstone — Works by the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 
M.P. :— 

JUVENTUS MUNDI. The Gods and Men of the Heroic Age. 
Crown 8vo. cloth. With Map. los. 6d. Second Edition. 

*• Seldom," says the ATHENAEUM, " <mt of the great poems themsehes, 
have these Divinities looked so majestic and respectable. To recui these 
brilliant details is like standing on the Olympian threshold and gazing at 
the ineffable brightness within." 

HOMERIC SYNCHRONISM. An inquiry mto the Tune and 
Place of Homer. Crown 8vo. 6^. 

"// is impossible not to admire the immense range of thought and 
inquiry which the author has displayed.*' — British Quarterly 
Review. 

Goethe and Mendelssohn (1821—1831). Translated from the 

German of Dr. Karl Mendelssohn, Son of the Composer, by 
M. E. Von Glehn. From the Private Diaries and Home 
Letters of Mendelssohn, with Poems and Letters of Goethe never 
before printed. Also with two New and Original Portraits, Fac- 
similes, and Appendix of Twenty Letters hitherto unpublished. 
Crown 8vo. $s. Second Edition, enlarged. 

** . . . Every page is full of interest^ not merely to the musi' 
cian, but to the general reader. The book is a very chartfUng one^ on 
a topic of deep and lasting interest.'*^ — Standard,. 
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Goldsmid. — telegraph and travel, a Narrative of 
the Formation and Development of Telegraphic Communication 
between England and India, under the orders of Her Majesty's 
Government, with incidental Notices of the Countries traversed by 
the Lines. By Colonel Sir Frederic Goldsmid, C.B., K.C.S.L, 
late Director of the Government Indo-European Telegraph. With 
numerous Illustrations and Maps. 8vo. 2\s, 
** The merit of the work is a total absence of exaggeration, which does 

not, however, preclude a vividness and vigour of style not always character* 

isiic oj similar narratives,** — Standard. 

Gordon.— LAST LETTERS FROM EGYPT, to which are added 

Letters from the Cape. By Lady Duff Gordon. With a 

Memoir by her Daughter, Mrs. Ross, and Portrait engraved by 

Jeens. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. gj. 

" The intending tourist who wishes to acquaint himself with the country 

he is about to -visit, stands embarrassed amidst the riches presented for his 

choice, and in the end probably rests contented with the sober usefulness of 

Murray. He will not, however, if he is well advised, grudge a place in 

his portmanteau to this book." — Times. 

Gray. — china, a History of the Laws, Mannefs, and Customs 
of the People. By the Venerable John Henry Gray. LL.D., 
Archdeacon of Hong Kong, formerly H.B.M. Consular Chaplain 
at Canton. Edited by W. Gow Gregor. With 150 Full-page Illustra- 
tions, being Facsimiles of Drawings by a Chinese Artist. 2 Vols. 
Demy 8vo. 32^. 

Green. — Works by John Richard Green: — 

HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. Vol. I.— Early 
England — Foreign Kings — The Charter — The Parliament. With 
8 Coloured Maps. 8vo. idf. VoL II. — To the end of Elizabeth's 
Reign. 8vo. l6s, \_To be completed in ^ Vols. 

^* Mr, Green has done a work which probably no one but himself could 
have done. He has read and assimilated the results of all the labours of 
students during the last half century in the field of English history ^ and 
has given them a fresh meaning by his own independent study. He has 
fused together by the force of sympathetic imagination all that he has so 
collected f and has ^iven us a viviti and forcible sketch of the march of 
English histoty. His book, both in its aims and its accomplishments, 
rises far beyond any of a similar kind, and it will give the colouring to the 
popular view to English history for some time to come." — Examiner. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. With 

Coloured Maps, Genealogical Tables, and Chronological Annals. 

Crown 8vo. 8j. 6d. Fifty-second Thousand. 

" To say that Mr. Green's book is better than those which have pre* 

ceded it, would be to convey a very inadequate impressi$m of its vterits^ U 
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stands alone as the one general history of the country^ for the sake of 
which all others^ if young and old are wise, will be speedily and surety set 
aside:' 

STRAY STUDIES FROM ENGLAND AND ITALY. Crown 
8vo. 8 J. dd. Containing : Lambeth and the Archbishops — The 
Florence of Dante — Venice and Rome — Early History of Oxford 
— The District Visitor — Capri — Hotels in the Clouds — Sketches 
in Sunshine, &c. 

** One and all of the papers are eminently readable^' — ATHENAEUM. 

Hamerton. — Works by P. G. Hamerton :— 

THE INTELLECTUAL LIFE. With a Portrait of Leonsido da 

Vinci, etched by Leopold^ Flameng. Second Edition. Crown 

icj. (id, 8vo. 

** We have read the whole book with great pleasure, and toe can re» 

commend it sttongly to all who can appreciate grave reflections an, m. very 

important subject, excdlently illustrated from the resources of a mind 

stored with much reading and much keen observation ofrecU lifeJ' — 

Saturday Review. 

THOUGHTS ABOUT ART. New Edition, revised, W\ih m 
Introduction. Crown 8vo. %s, 6d. 

**y^ mantial of sound and thorough criticum on art^ — Standakd. 
** The book is full of thought, and worthy of attentive consideration:^ — 
Daily News. 

Hill.— WHAT WE SAW IN AUSTRALIA. By Rosamond 
and Florence Hill, Crown 8vo. los. 6d. 
** Jlfay be recommended as an interesting and truthful ptcture cf the 
condition of those lands which are so distant and yet so much like home" 
— Saturday Review. 

Hole.— A GENEALOGICAL STEMMA OF THE KINGS 
OF ENGLAND AND FRANCE. By the Rev. C Hou, 
M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. On Sheet, is. 

A BRIEF BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. CompUed and 
Arranged by the Rev. Charles Hole, M.A. Second EditioD. 
i8mo. 4f. 6d, 

Hozier (H. M.) — Works by Captain Henry M. Hozike, 
late Assistant Military Secretary to Lord Napier of Magdala : — 

THE SEVEN WEEKS' WAR ; Its Antecedents and Incidents. 

New and Cheaper Edition. With New Preface, Maps, and Plans. 

Crown 8vo. hs. 

** All that Mr. Hozier saw of the great events of the war — and he saw 

a large share of them — he describes in clear and vivid language.** — 

Saturday Review. 
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Hozier (H. M.) — continued. 

THE BRITISH EXPEDITION TO ABYSSINIA. Compiled 
from Authentic Documents. 8vo. 9^. 

" This" says the Spectator, " will be the account of ike Abys- 
sinian Expedition for professioftal reference, if not for professional 
reading. Its literary merits are really very great." 

THE INVASIONS OF ENGLAND : a History of the Past, with 
Lessons for the Future. Two Vols. 8vo. 28j. 

The Pall Mall Gazette says : — ^^ As to all invasions executed, or 
deliberately projected but not carried out, from the landing of Julius 
Casar to the raising of the Boulogne camp. Captain Hozier furnishes 
copious and most interesting particulars. Nor is his manner infetior to 
his matter. He writes with cuimirable lucidity. His narrative, too, in 
addition to its clearness and animation, is flavoured with much delicate 
humour, often of a very significant kind." 

Hiibner.— A ramble round the world in 1871. By 

M. Le Baron HfJsNER, formerly Ambassador and Minister. 
Translated by Lady Herbert. 2 vols. 8vo. 25J. 
" // is difficult to do ample justice to this pleasant narrative of travd 
, . , , it does not contain a single dull paragraph.^* — Morning Post. 

Hughes. — Works by Thomas Hughes, Q.C, Author of "Tom 
Brown's School Days." 

MEMOIR OF A BROTHER. With Portrait of George Hughes, 
after Watts. Engraved by Jeens. Crown 8vo. 5j. Sixth 
Edition. 
** 754^ boy who can read this book without deriving from it some addi- 
tional impulse towards honourable, manly, and independent conduct, has 
no good stuff in him." — Daily News. 

ALFRED THE GREAT. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 6j. 

Hunt.— HISTORY OF ITALY. By the Rev. W. Hunt, M.A. 

Being the Fourth Volume of the Historical Course for Schools. 

Edited by Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L. i8mo. 3^. 
" Mr. Hunt gives us a most compact hit very readable little book, con- 
taining in small compels a very complete outline of a complicated and 
perplexing subject. It is a book which may be safely recommended to 
others besides schoolboys" — ^JOHN BuLL. 

Irving.— THE ANNALS OF OUR TIME. A Diurnal of Events, 
Social and Political, Home and Foreign, from the Accession of 
Queen Victoria to the Peace of Versailles. By Joseph Irving. 
Fourth Edition. 8vo. half-bound, ids. 

ANNALS OF OUR TIME. Supplement From Feb. 28, 1871, 
to March 19, 1874. 8vo. 4J. 6//. 

** We have before us a trusty and ready guide to the events of the 
past thirty years, available equally for the statesman, the politician, the 
public writer, and the general reader" — Times. 
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Killen.-— ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY OF IRELAND, fron 
the Earliest Date to the Present Time. By W. D. KiLLEN, D.D., 
President of Assembly's College, Belfast, and Professor of Eccle- 
siastical History. Two Vols. 8vo. 25J. 
'' Those who have the leisure will do well to read these tw0 -voUunes, 

They are full of interest ^ and are the result of great research* . . . We 

hofue no hesitation in recommending the work to all who wish 4mtprwe 

their acquaintance with Irish history" — SPECTATOR. 

Kingsley (Charles).— Works by the Rev. Charles K1NGSI.KT, 
M.A., Rector of Eversley and Canon of Westminster. (For 
other Works by the same Author^ see Theological and Bellss 
Lettres Catalogues. ) 

ON THE ANCIEN REGIME as it existed on the Continent before 
the French Revolution. Three Lectures delivered at the 
Royal Institution. Crown 8vo. dr. 

AT LAST : A CHRISTMAS in the WEST INDIES. With nearly 
Fifty Illustrations. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

Mr. Kingsley* s dream of forty years was at last fulfilled, Tvhen he 
started on a Christmas expedition to the West Indies^ for the pur/>ose of 
beccviing personally acquainted with the scenes which ht has so vividiy 
described in " Westward Ho /" These two volumes are the journal of his 
voyage. Records of natural history^ sketches of tropical landscape^ chapters 
on education^ views of society^ all find their place. ** We can only say 
that Mr. Kingsley^ s account of a * Christmas in the West Indies * is in 
every way worthy to be classed among his happiest productions.** — 
Standard. 

THE ROMAN AND THE TEUTON. A Series of t-ectnres 
delivered before the University of Cambridpfe. New and Cheaper 
Edition, with Preface by Professor Max Muller. Crown 8vow 6/. 

PLAYS AND PURITANS, and other Historical Essays. With 
Portrait of Sir Walter Raleigh. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 

In addition to the Essay mentioned in the title, this volume contains 
other two — one on ** Sir Walter Raleigh and his Time," and one on 
Froud^s ^*' History of England." 

Kingsley (Henry).— tales OF OLD TRAVEL. Re- 
narrated by Henry Kingsley, F.R.G.S. With Eight lUus- 
trations by Huard. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. dr. 
** We know no better book for those who want knowledge or seeh to 
refresh it. As for the * sensational* most novels are tame compared with 
these narratives." — Athen^^ium. 

LaOCOOn. — Translated from the Text of Lessing, with Prefncc and 
Notes by the Ri.c:ht Hon. Sir Robert J. Phillimore, D.CL. 
With Photographs. 8vo. I2J. 
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Leonardo da Vinci and his Works. — Consisting oT a 

Life of Leonardo Da Vinci, by Mrs. Chailles W. Heaton, 

Author of "Albrecht Diirer of NUmberg," &c., an Essay on his 

Scientific and Literary Works by Charles Christopher 

Black, M.A., and an account of his more important Paintings 

and Drawings. Illustrated with Permanent Photographs. Royal 

8vo. cloth, extra gilt 31J. 6^. 

" A beautiful volume^ both without and within. Messrs. Macmillan 

are conspicuous among publishers for the choice binding and printing ef 

their books^ and this is got up in their best style. . , . No English 

publication that we know of has so thoroughly and attractively collected 

together all that is known of Leonardo,** — ^TlMES. 

Liechtenstein, — HOLLAND HOUSE. By Princess Marie 

Liechtenstein. With Five Steel Engravings by C. H. Jeens, 

after Paintings by Watts and other celebrated Artists, and 

numerous Illustrations drawn by Professor P. H. Delamotte, and 

engraved on Wood by J. D. Cooper, W. Palmer, andjEWirr & 

Co. Third and Cheaper Edition. Medium 8vo. cloth elegant 

i6t. 

Also, an Edition containing, in addition to the above, about 40 

Illustrations by the Woodbury-type process, and India Proofs oi 

the Steel Engravings. Two vols, medium 4to. half morocco 

elegant. 4/. 41. 

" When every strictly just exception shall have been taken^ she may be 

conscientiously congratulated by the most scrupulous critic on the produC' 

tion of a useful^ agreeable^ beautifully -illustrated^ and attractive book.** — 

Times. ** // wrndd take up more room than we can spare to enumerate 

cUl the interesting suggestions and notes which are to be found in these 

volumes. .... The woodcuts are cuimirable, and some of the autographs 

are very interesting.**— Vaia. Mall Gazette. 

Lloyd.— THE AGE OF PERICLES. A History of the Arts and 
Politics of Greece from the Persian to the Pe'oponnesian War. 
By W. Wat kiss Lloyd. Two Vols. 8vo. 21s 
** No such account of Greek art of the best period has yet been brought 
together in an English work, .... Mr. Lloyd has produced a book of 
unusual excellence and interest.** — Pall Mall Gazette. 

Macarthur.— HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, By Margaret 

Macarthur. Being the Third Volume of the Historical Course 

for Schools, Edited by Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L. Second 

Edition. i8mo. 2s. 

*^ It is an excellent summary ^ unimpeachable as io facts ^ and putting 

them in the clearest and most impartial light attainable.** — Guardian. 

" No previous History oj Scotland of the same bulk is anything like so 

trustworthy , or deserves to be so extensively used as a text-book,** — Globe. 
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Macmillan (Rev. Hugh).— Forother Works by same Author, 
see Theological and Scientific Catalogues. 

HOLIDAYS ON HIGH LANDS ; or, Rambles and Incidents in 

search of 'Alpine Plants. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 

Globe 8vo. doth. dr. 

'* Botanical kH&wledge is blended with a love of nature, et pious en" 

thusiasm, and a rich felicity of diction not to be met with in any works 

of kindred character, if we except those of Hugh Miller.'''* — Telegraph. 

"Jiff. Macmillan* s glowing pictures of Scandinavian scenery J* — 

Saturday Review. 

Macready. — ^macready's reminiscences and se- 
lections FROM HIS DIARIES AND LETTERS. Edited 
by Sir F. Pollock, Bart, one of his Executors. With Four 
Portraits engraved by Jeens. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 
8vo. 7a 6^. 
" As a careful and for the most part just estimate of the stage during 
a very brilliant petiod, the attraction of these volumes can scarcely be 
surpassed. .... Readers who have no si>ecial interest in theatrical 
matters, but enjoy miscellaneous gossip, will be allured from page to page ^ 
attracted by familiar names and by observations upon popular actors and 
authors. " — Spectator. 

MahafFy. — Works by the Rev. J. P. Mahaffy, M. A.,' Fellow of 

Trinity Collie, Dublin : — 

SOCIAL LIFE IN GREECE FROM HOMER TO MENAN- 

DER. Third Edition, revised and enlarged, with a new chapter 

on Greek Art. Crown 8vo. 9^. 

** // should be in the hands of all who desire thoroughly to understand 

and to enjoy Greek literature, and to get an intelligent idea of the old Greek 

life, political, social, and religious. ^^ — Guardian. 

RAMBLES AND STUDIES IN GREECE. With lUustraUoiis. 

Crown Svo. New and enlarged Edition in the Press. 
*M singularly instructive and agreeable volume.^* — ATHEN^tUM. 

Margary.— THE JOURNEY OF AUGUSTUS RAYMOND 

MARGARY FROM SHANGHAE TO BHAMO AND BACK 

TO MANWYNE. From his Journals and Letters, with a brii-f 

Biographical Preface, a concluding chapter by Sir Ruthbrfoed 

Alcock, K.C.B., and a Steel Portrait engraved by Jeens, and 

Map. Svo. lar. dd. 

** TJiere is a manliness, a cheerful spirit, an inherent vigour Tphick 

was never overcome by sickness or debility, a tact which conquered the 

prejudices of a strange and suspicious population, a quiet sjf reliance., 

always combined with deep religious feeling, unalloyed by either prig'^k- 

ness, cant, or superstition, that ought to commend this x*olume to readers 

sitting quietly at home who feel any pride in the high estimation accordeit 

to men of their race at Yarkand or at Khi7>a, in the heart of Africa, or 

on the s/iores of Lake Seri-kul," — Saturday Review. 
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Martin.— THE history of Lloyd's, and of marine 

INSURANCE IN GREAT BRITAIN. With an Appendix 

containing Statistics relating to Marine Insurance. By Frederick 

Martin, Author of " The Statesman's Year Book.'* 8vo. 14 j, 

** We have in the editor of the ^Statesman's Year Book"* an in- 

dusti ious and conscientious gmde, and we can certify that in his * History 

0/ Lloycfs* he has produced a work of more than passing interest,*' — 

Times. 

Martineau. — biographical sketches, 1852— 1875. 

By Harriet Martineau. With Additional Sketches, and Auto- 
biographical Sketch. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6j. 
" Miss Martineau' s large literary powers and her fine intellictual 
training make these little sketches more instructive, ana constiiute them 
more genuinely works of art, than many more ambitious andi diffuse 
biographies, *'— FoRTN IGHTLY Review. 

Mas son (David)— For other W^orks by same Author, see Philo- 
sophical and Belles Lettres Catalogues. 

CHATTERTON : A Story of the Year 1770. By DavidMasson, 
LL.D., Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo. 51. 
** One of this popular writer's best essays on the English poets ^ — 
Standard. 

THE THREE DEVILS : Luther's, Goethe's, and Milton's ; and 
other Essays. Crown 8vo. 5^. 

WORDSWORTH, SHELI^EY, AND KEATS; and other 
Essays. Crown 8vo. 5J. 

Maurice.— THE friendship of books ; AND OTHLR 
LECTURES. By the Rev. F. D. Maurice. Edited with Pre- 
face, by Thomas Hughes, Q.C. Crown 8vo. loj. 6^, 

** The high, pure, sympathetic, and truly charitable nature of Mr. 
Maurice is delightfully visible throughout these lectures, which are ex- 
cellently adaptea to spread a lave of literature amongst the people." — 
Daily News. 

Mayor (J. E. B.)— WORKS edited by John E. B. Mayor, 
M. A., Kennedy Professor of Latin at Cambridge : — 

CAMBRIDGE IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY, Part I^. 
Autobiography of Matthew Robinson. Fcap. 8v6. $s. 6d, 

LIFE OF BISHOP BEDELL. By his Son. Fcap. 8vo. 3/. 6d, 

Melbourne. — MEMOIRS OF the RT. HON WILLIAM, 
SECOND VISCOUNT. MELBOURNE. By W. M. Torrens. 
M.P. With Portrait after Sir. T. Lawrence. 2 Vols. 8vo. 32/. 

B 
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** As might be expected^ he has produced a book which will commcmd 
and reivard attention. It contains a great deal of valuable matter and 
a great deal of animated^ elegant writing.^'' — QUARTERLY Review. 

Mendelssohn.— LETTERS and recollections. By 

Ferdinand Hiller. Translated by M. E. Von Glehn. With 
Portrait from a Drawing by Karl MUller, never before pub- 
lished. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 7j. 6^. 
** This is a very interesting addition to our knowledge of the great 
German composer. It reveals him to us under a new light, as the warm^ 
hearted comrade ^ the musician whose soul was in his work, and the home* 
loving, domestic man^ — STANDARD. 

Merewcther.— BY sea and by land. Being a Trip 
throoffh Egypt, India, Ceylon, Australia, New Zealand, and 
Amenca — f3l Round the World. By Henry Alworth Mere- 
Wether, one of Her Majesty's Counsel. Crown 8vo. &f. 6</. 

Michael Angelo Buonarotti ; Sculptor, Painter, Architect 

The Story of his Life and Labours. By C. C. Black, M.A. 

Illustrated by 20 Permanent Photographs. Royal 8vo. cloth 

elegant, 31X. 6</. 

** The story of Michael Angelo s life remains interesting whatever he the 

manner of telling it, and supported as it is by this becuUiful series ofphot^ 

graphs, the volume must take rank among the most splendid of Christmas 

books, fitted to serve and to outlive the season." — Pall Mall Gazette. 

Michelet— A SUMMARY OF MODERN HISTORY. Trans- 
lated from the French of M. Michelet, and continued to the 
present time by M. C. M. Simpson. Globe 8vo. 4r. 6a, 
** We are glad to see one of the ablest and most useful summaries etf 

European history put into the hands of English readers, Tke tramsia* 

tion is excellent," — Standard. 

Milton.— LIFE OF JOHN MILTON. Narrated in connectioii 
with the Political, Ecclesiastical, and •Literary History of his Time. 
By David Masson, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Rhetoric and 
English Literature in the University of Edinburgh. With Portndts. 
Vol. L i8j. Vol. IL, 1638— 1643. 8vo. id*. VoL IIL 
1643 — 1649. 8vo. 1 8 J. Vols. IV. and V. 1649— 1660. 32J. 
This work is not only a Biography, but also a contimucus Political^ £edt^ 

liasticcU, and Literary History of England through Milton* s wk^ 



Mitford (A. B.)— TALES OF OLD JAPAN. By A. B. 

Mitford, Second Secretary to the British Legation m Japan. 

With upwards of 30 Illustrations, drawn and cut on Wood by 

Japanese Artists. New and Cheaper EditioiL Crown 8vo. 6r. 

" These very original volumes will always be interesting as memormlt 

of a most exceptional societv, while regarded simply as talUt ihey art 

sparkling, sensational^ an I dramcUiCf and the originality of their 
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and the quaintness of their language give them a most captivating 
piquancy. The Ulusirations are extremely interesting, and for the 
curious in such matters have a special attd particular valued — PalL 
Mall Gazette. 

Monteiro.— ANGOLA and the river CONGO. By 

Joachim Monteiro. With numerous Illustrations from Sketches 
taken on the spot, and a Map. Two Vols, crown 8vo. 2Ij. 
** Gives the first detaiUd account of a part of tropical Africa which is 

little kncwnto Englishmen T/ie remarks on the geography aud 

zootogv of the country and the manners and customs of the various races 
inhabiting it f are extremely curious and interesting.'* — SATURDAY Re- 
view. * * Full of valuable informcttion and much picturesque description,** 
Pall Mall Gazette. 

MoriSOn.— THE LIFE AND TIMES OF SAINT ^ERNAliD, 
Abbot of Clairvaux. By James ^Cotter Morison, M.A. New 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

The Pall Mall Gazette calls this " A delightful and instructive 
lolume, and one of the best products op the modern historic spirit ^ 

Napoleon.— THE history of NAPOLEON L By P. 

Lanfrey. a Translation with the sanction of the Author. Vols. 

I. II. and III. 8vo. price I2J. each. 
The Pall Mall Gazette says it is " one of the most striking 
pieces of historical composition of which France has to boast, ^ and the 
Saturday Review calls it **an excellent translation of a work on every 
ground deset ving to be translated. It is unquestionably and immeasurably 
the best that hcts been produced. It is in fact the only work to which we 
can turn for an accurate and trustworthy narrative of that extraordinary 
career. , . . The book is the best and indeed the only trustworthy history 
of Napoleon which has been written.** 

Nichol. — ^TABLES OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE AND 
HISTORY, A.D. 200—1876. By J. Nichol, LL.D., 
Professor of English Language and Literature, Glasgow. 410. 
ds. 6d. 

TABLES OF ANCIENT LITERATURE AND HISTORY, 
B.C X500— A.D. 200. By the same Author. 4to. 4s. 6d. 

Oliphant (Mrs.).— the makers of Florence : Dante 

Giotto, Savonarola, and their City. By Mrs. Oliphant. With 
numerous Illustrations from drawings by Professor Delamotte, 
and portrait of Savonarola, engraved by Jeens. Second Edition. 
Medium 8vo. Cloth extra. 21s. 
** Mrs. Oliphant has made a beautiful addition to the mass of literature 
already piled round the records of the Tuscan .capital" — Times. 

B 2 
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We are grateful to Mrs. Oliphant for her eloquent and ^eautifui 
sketches of Dante^ Fra Angelico^ and Savonarola. They are picturesque^ 
full of lifey and rich in detail^ and th^ are charmingly illustrated by tk4 
art of the engraver." Sfectatok. 

Oliphant— THE DUKE AND THE SCHOLAR; and othc 
Essays. By T. L.\Kington Oliphant. 8vo. Js. td, 

** This vol74me contains one of the most beautiful biographical essays we 
have seen since Macaula/s flfiryj."— Standajld. 

Otte.— SCANDINAVIAN HISTORY. By E. C. Otte. With 

Maps. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

*' We have peculiar pleasure in recommending this intelligent rhumi 
of Northern history as a book essential to every Englishman who interests 
himself in Scandinavia^— Spectator. 

Owens College Essays and Addresses. — By Pro. 

FESSORS AND LECTURERS OF OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 

Published in Commemoration of the Opening of the New CoUe|;e 
Buildings, October 7th, 1873. 8vo. 141. 

Palgrave (Sir F.)— history of normandy and 

OF ENGLAND. By Sir Francis Palgrave, Deputy Keeper 
of Her Majesty's Public Records. Completing the History to the 
Death of William Rufus. Vols. IL — IV. 21J. each. 

Palgrave (^V. G.)— A narrative of a vear's 

JOURNEY THROUGH CENTRAL AND EASTERN 
ARABIA, 1862-3. By William Gifford Palgrave, late of 
the Eighth Regiment Bombay N. I. Sixth Edition. With Maps, 
Plans, and Portrait of Author, engraved on steel by Jeens. Crown 
8vo. dr. 

'* He has not only written one of the best books on the Arahs and one 
7f the best books on Arabia, but he hcts done so in a manner that must 
command the respect no less than the cuimiratioH of his fdlcnsHcommiry* 
iw*»«."— Fortnightly Review. 

ESSAYS ON EASTERN QUESTIONS. By W. GlFFuRD 

Palgrave. 8vo. ioj. td, 

" These essays are full of anecdote and interest Thi hook is decidfdh 
a vcUuable addition to the stock of literature on wkick men must 
base their opinion of the difficult social and political prohlenu x*^- 
ffested by the designs of Russia^ the capacity of Mahometamt J9r 

sovereigftty, and the good government and retention of Imdim^ 

Saturday Review. 

DUTCH GUIANA. With Maps and PUns. Svo. ^r. 

** His pages are nearly exhaustive as far as facts and statistics gm^ 
white they are lightened by graphit social sketches as wdl ms sparktis^ 
descriptions of scenery," ^SATURDAY Review. 
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Patteson.— LIFE and letters of JOHN COLERIDGE 
PATTESON, D.D., Missionary Bishop of the Melanesian Islands. 
By Charlotte M. Yonge, Author of ** The Heir of RedclyfTe." 
With Portraits after Richmond and from Photograph, engraved by 
Jeens. With Map. Fifth Edition. Two Vols. Crown 8vo. I2J. 

•* Miss Yons^^s work is in one respect a model biography. It is made 
up almost entirely of PattesorCs own letters. Aware that he had left hts 
home once and for all, his correspondence took the form of a diary y and 
as we read on we come to know the man, and to love him almost as if we 
had seen liim." — AtheN/EUM. ** Such a life, with its grand lessons of 
unselfishness, is a blessing and an honour to the age in which U is lived ; 
the biography cannot be studied without pleasure and profit, amd indted 
we should think Utile of the man who did not rise from the study of it 
better and wiser. Neither the Church nor tht; nation which produces 
such sons need ever despair of its future.^* — SATURDAY REVIEW. 

Pauli. — PICTURES OF OLD ENGLAND. By Dr. ReiNhold 
Pauli. Translated, with the approval of the Author, byE. C. 
Otte. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 6^. 

Payne.— A history of EUROPEAN COLONIES. By 
E. J. Payne, M.A. With Maps. i8mo. 4f. 6d. 

The 'J'iMES says: — ** We have seldom met with a historian capable of 
forming a more comprehenstve, far-seeing, and unprejudiced estimate of 
events and peoples, and we can commend this little work as one certain to 

prove of the highest interest to all thoughtful reader s,^^ 

Persia. — eastern Persia. An Account of the Journeys of 
the Persian Boundary Commission, 1870-1-2. — Vol. I. The Geo- 
graphy, with Narratives by Majors St. John, Lovett, and Euan 
Smith, and an Introduction by Major-General Sir Frederic 
GoLDSMiD, C.B., K.C,S.I., British Commissioner and ArbitratOTiL 
With Maps and Illustrations. — Vol. II. The 2^ology and Geology. 
By W. T. Blant'ORD, A.R.S.M., F.R.S. With Coloured lllus- 
trations. Two Vols. 8vo. 42J. 
** The volumes largely increase our store of information ab&ut 
countries with which Englishmen ought to be familiar. , . . ^^ 
TJiey throw into the shade all that hitherto has appeared in our tongu^ 
respaiing the local features of Persia, its scenery, its resources, even k» 
social condition. They contain eUso abundant evidence of English 
endurance, daring, and spirit.'* — Times. 

Prichard.-rTHE administration of INDIA, From 
1S59 to 1868. The First Ten Years of Administration under the 
Crown. By I. T. Prichard, Barrister-at-Law. Two Vols, 
Demy 8vo. With Map. 21/. 
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Raphael.— RAPHAEL OF urbino and his father 

GIOVANNI SANTI. By J. D. Passavant, formerly Director 
of the Museum at Frankfort With Twenty Permanent Photo* 
graphs. Royal 8vo. Handsomely boimd. 31J. (hL 
The Saturday Review says of tkem^ ** We have seen not a few 

elegant specimens of Mr, Woodbury s new process^ but we have seen 

none that equal these.** 

Reynolds.— SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS AS A PORTRAIT 
PAINTER. AN ESSAY. By J. Churton Collins, B.A. 
Balliol College, Oxford. Illustrated by a Series of Portraits of 
distinguished Beauties of the Court of George III. ; reproduced 
in Autotype from Proof Impressions of the celebrated Engraving!*, 
by Valentine Green, Thomas Watson, F. R. Smith, E. 
Fisher, and others. Folio half-morocco. £$ $s, 

Robinson (H. Crabb).- THE DIARY, REMINISCENCES, 

AND CORRESPONDENCE, OF HENRY CRABB ROBIN- 

SON, Barrister-at-Law. Selected and Edited by Thomas 

Sadler, Ph.D. With Portrait Third and Cheaper Edition. 

Two Vols. Crown 8vo. 12s. 

The Daily News says: " The two books which are most likely to 

mrvive change of literary taste^ and to charm while instructing generatiou 

after generation^ are the * Diary* of Pepys and Boswdfs * Life of 

Johnson. ' The day will come when to these many will add the ' Diary of 

Henry Crabb Robinson. * Excellences like those which render the personal 

revelations of Pepys and the observations of Boswell such pleasant reading 

abound in this work.** 

Rogers (James E. Thorold).— HISTORICAL GLEAN- 

INGS : A Series of Sketches. Montague, Walpole, Adam Smith, 
Cobbett. By Prof. Rogers. Crown 8vo. 4J. 6</. Second Series. 
Wiklif, Laud, Wilkes, and Home Tooke. Crown 8vo. 6/. 

Routledge.— CHAPTERS in the history OF POPULAR 

PROGRESS IN ENGLAND, chiefly in Relation to the Freedom 

of the Press and Trial by Jury, 1660 — 1820. With application to 

later years. By J. Routledge. 8vo. l6s. 

^ The volume abounds in facts and information, almost ahoays useful 

and often curious** — Times. 

Rumford. — count rumford's complete works. 

with Memoir, and Notices of his Daughter. By George Ellis. 
Five Vols. 8vo. 4/. 14J. td. 

Seeley (Professor). — lectures and ESSAYS. By 

T. R. Seeley, M.A. Professor of Modem History in the 
UniTersity of Cambridge. 8vo. lar. td. 
Contents : — Roman Imperialism : i. The Great Roman Revoim- 
tion;2. The Proximate Came of the Fail of the Romsm Emp%r€ ; 
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The Later Empire. — Milton* s Political Opinions — Milton* s Poetry 
— Elementary Principles in Art — Liberal Education in Universitits 
— English in Schools — The Church as a Teacher of Morality — The 
Teaching of Politics: an Inaugural Lecture delivered at Cambridge, 

Shelburne.—LiFE OF William, earl of shelburne, 

AFTERWARDS FIRST MARQUIS OF LANSDOWNE. 
With Extracts from his Papers and Correspondence. By Lord 
Edmond FiTZMAURiCE. In Three Vols. Svo. Vol.1. 1737 — 
1766, I2J. ; Vol. II. 1766— 1776, I2J. ; Vol. IIL 1776 — 1805. 
1 6 J. 

"Lord Edmond Filzmaurice has succeeded in placing before us a 
loealth of new matter, which, while casting valuable and much-needed 
light on several obscure passages in the political history of a hundred 
years ago, has enabled us for the first time to form a clear and consistent 
idea of his ancestor.** — Spectator. 

Sime.— HISTORY OF GERMANY. By James Sime, M.A. 
i8mo. 3J. Being VoL V. of the Historical Course for Schools, 
Edited by Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L. 

** This is a remarkably clear and impressive History of Germany. Its 
^reat events are wisely kept as central figures, and the smaller events are 
carefully kept not only subordinate and subservient, but most skilfully 
woven into the texture of the historical tapestry presented to the eye ** — 
Standard. 

Squier.— PERU : INCIDENTS OF TRAVEL AND EX- 
PLORATION IN THE LAND OF THE INCAS. By E. G. 
Squier, M.A., F.S.A., late U.S. Commissioner to Peru. 8vo. 
With 300 Illustrations. 2is. 

7>5^ Times says: — ^* No more solid and trustworthy contribution has 
been made to an accurate knowledge of what are among the most wonderful 
ruins in the world. .... The work is really what its title implies. 
While of the greatest importance as a contribution to Peruvian archceology, 
it is also a thoroughly entertaining and instructive narrative of travel. 
.... Not the least important feature must be considered the numerous 
well executed illustrations.** 

Strangford.— EGYPTIAN shrines and SYRIAN SEPUL- 
CHRES, including a Visit to Palmyra. By Emily A. Beaufort 
(Viscountess Strangford), Author of "The Eastern Shores of 
the Adriatic" New Edition. Crown 8vo. is. td. 

Thomas. — the life of JOHN THOMAS, Surgeon of the 
**£arl of Oxford" East Indiaman, and First Baptist Missionary to 
BengaL By C. B. Lewis, Baptist Missionary. 8vo. lor. 6^. 
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Thompson. — HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Edith Thomp- 
son. Being Vol. II. of the Historical Course for Schools, Edited 
by Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L. New Edition. i8mo. 2s. 6d. 

** Freedom from prejudice^ simplicity of style ^ and accuracy of state- 
ment^ are the characteristics of this volume. It is a trustworthy text-book^ 
and likely to be generally serviceable in schools." — Pall Mall Gazette. 
^* In its great accuracy and correctness of detail it stands far ahead of the 
general run of school manuals. Its arrangement, too, is clear, and its 
style simple aftd straightjorward." — Saturday Review. 

Todhunter. — THE CONFLICT OF STUDIES ; AND 
OTHER ESSAYS ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH 
EDUCATION. By Isaac Todhunter, M.A., F.R.S., late 
Fellow and Principal Mathematical Lecturer of St. John's College, 
Canil?ridge. 8vo. los. 6d. 

Contents : — /. The Conflict of Studies. II Competitive Exa- 
minations. III. Private Study of Mathematics. IV. Academical 
Reform. V. Elementary Geometry. VI. The Mathematical Tripos. 

Trench (Archbishop). — For other Works by the same Author, 
see Theological and Belles Lettres Catalogues, and 
page 30 of this Catalogue. 

GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS IN GERMANY, and other Lectures 
on the Thirty Years' War* Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Fcap. 8vo. 4r. 

PLUTARCH, HIS LIFE, HIS LIVES, AND HIS MORALS. 
Five Lectures. Second Edition, enlarged. Fcap. 8vo. 3^. (yd. 

LECTURES ON MEDIEVAL CHURCH HISTORY. Being 
the substance of Lectures delivered in Queen's College, London. 
8vo. \2S. 

Trench (Maria). — the life of st. teresa. By Marla 

Trench. With Portrait engraved by Jejens. Crown 8vo. cloth 
extra. %s. 6d. 

**A book of rare interest."— ]QYLii Bull. 

Trench (Mrs. R.)— REMAINS OF THE LATE MRS. 
RICHARD TRENCH. Bemg Selections from her Journals, 
Letters, and other Papers. Edited by Archbishop Trench. 
New and Cheaper Issue, with Portrait. 8vo. 6s, 

Trollope.— A history of the commonwealth of 

FLORENCE FROM TPIE EARLIEST INDEPENDENCE 
OF THE COMMUNE TO THE FALL OF THE REPUBLIC 
IN 1831. By T. Adolphus Trollope. 4 Vols. 8vo. Half 
morocoo. 2is^ . 
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Wallace.— THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO: the Land of the 
Orang Utan and the Bird of Paradise. By Alfred Russel 
Wallace. A Narrative of Travel with Studies of Man and 
Nature. With Maps and numerous Illustrations. Fifth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. *js. 6d. 

** The result is a vivid picture of tropical life, which may be read with 
unflagging interest, and a sufficient account of his scientific conclusions to 
stimulate our appetite without wearying us by detail. In short, we may 
safely say that we have never read a m^tre agreeable book of its kind." — 
Saturday Review. 

Waller,— SIX weeks in the saddle : a painter's 

JOURNAL IN ICELAND. By S. E. Waller. With Illus- 
trations by the Author. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

** An exceedingly pleasant and naturally written little book, , . . 
Mr. Waller has a clever pencil, and the text is well illustrated with his 
own sketches."— TlU^s. ** A very lively and readable book." — ATHE- 
NAEUM. ** A bright little book, admirably illustrated." — Spectator. 

Ward.— A history of English dramatic litera- 
ture to THE DEATH OF QUEEN ANNE. By A. W. 
Ward, M.A., Professor of History and English Literature in 
Oweus College, Manchester. Two Vols. 8vo. 32^. 

^^ As full of interest as of information. To students of aramatic 
literature invaluable, and may be equally recommended to readers for 
mere pastime.'" — Pall Mall Gazette. 

Ward (J.)— experiences of a diplomatist. Being 
recollections of Germany founded on Diaries kept during the years 
1840 — 1870. By John Ward, C.B., late H.M. Minister- 
Resident to the Hanse Towns. 8vo. iolt. td. 

Wedgwood.— JOHN wesley and the evangelical 

REACTION of the Eighteenth Century. By Julia Wedgwood. 
Crown 8vo. 8j. 6d. 



"In style and intellectual power, in breadth of view and clearness of 
insight. Miss Wedgwood^ s book far surpasses all rivals** — ATHENitUM. 



WhewelL— WILLIAM WHEWELL,. D.D., late Master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. An Account of his Writings, with 
Selections from his Literary and Scientific Conespondence. By 
1. ToDHUNTER, M.A., F.K.S. Two Vols. 870. ^^ 
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White. — THE NATURAL HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES 
OF SELBORNE. By (;ilbert White. Edited, with Memoir 
and Notes, by Frank Buckland, A Chapter on Antiquities by 
Lord Selborne, Map, &c., sind numerous Ulustrations by 
P. H. Delamotte. Royal 8vo. Cloth, extra gilt. Cheaper 
Issue. 2 1 J. 
Also a Large Paper Edition, containing, in addition to the above, 
upwards of Thirty Woodbunrt3rpe Illustrations from Drawings by 
Prof. Pelamotte. Two Vols. 4to. Half morocco, el^ant. 4/. 4/. 

^^ Mr. Delamottis charming illustrations are a worthy decoration of so 
dainty a book. They bring Selborne before us^ ami really help us to 
understand why Whites love for his native place never grew cold," — 
Times. 

Wilson.— A MEMOIR OF GEORGIA WILSON, M. D., 

F.R.S.E., Regius Professor of Technology in the University of 
Edinburgh. By his Sister. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 6/. 
** An exquisite and touching portrait of a rare afid beauHful spirit, " — 
Guardian. 

Wilson (Daniel, LL.D.) — Works by Daniel Wilsox, 
LL.D., Professor of History and English Literature in University 
College, Toronto : — 

PREHISTORIC ANNALS OF SCOTLAND. New Edition, 
with numerous Illustrations. Two Vols, demy 8vo. 36/. 

" One of the most interesting^ learned^ and elegant works we Jkave 
seen for a long time." — Westminster Review. 

PREHISTORIC MAN : Researches into the Origin of Civilization 
in the Old and New World. New Edition, revised and enlarged 
throughout, with numerous Illustrations and two Coloured Plates. 
Two Vols. 8vo. 36J. 

** A valuable work pleasantly written and well worthy of attentiom 
both by students and general readers" — ACADKMY. 

CHATTERTON : A Biographical Study. By Daniel Wilson, 
LL.D., Professor of Histoij and English Literature in University 
College, Toronto. Crown ovo. dr. od, 

Wyatt (Sir M- Digby).--FIN£ ART: a Sketch of its 
Hlstqry, Theory, Practice, ai^ applipatiop to Industry. A Conrse 
of Lectures delivered before the University of Cambridge. By 
Sir M. DiGBY Wyatt, M.A. SUde Professor of Fine Art. 
Cheaper Issue. 8vo. y, 

**An excellent handbook for the student 4ff art." — GRAPHIC. " Tke 
book abounds in valuable matter, and will therrfore be read 
pleasure asui profit by lovers ofart"^lihXLt Nbws. 
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Yonge (Charlotte M.)— Works by Charlotte M. Yonge, 
Author of "The Heir of Redclyffe," &c. &c. :— 

A PARALLEL HISTORY OF FRANCE AND ENGLAND : 
consisting of Outlines and Dates. Oblong 4ta 3^ . 6d, 

CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. From Rollo to Edward 
II. Extra fcap. 8vo. Third Edition. 5^. 

A Second Series, THE WARS IN FRANCE. Extra fcap. 
8vo. Third Edition. 5x. 

A Third Series, THE WARS OF THE ROSES. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. 5^. 

** Instead 0/ dry details" says the NONCONFORMIST, **we have living 
pictures, faithful, vivid, and striking,*^ 

Young (Julian Charles, M.A.) — a memoir of 

CHARLES MAYNE YOUNG, Tragedian, with Extracts 
from his Son's Journal. By Julian Charles Young, M.A. 
Rector of llmington. With Portraits and Sketches. New and 
Cheaper Edition, Crown 8vo. 7/. 6^. 

** In this budget of anecdotes, fables^ and gossip, old and new, relative to 
Scott, Moore, Chalmers, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Croker, Mathews, the 
third and fourth Georges, Bowles, Beckford, Lock^artj Wellington, Peelf 
Louis Napoleon, D'Orsay, Dickens, Thackeray, Louis Blanc, Gibson, 
Constable^ and Stanfield, etc. etc. , the reader must be hard indaul to please 
who cannot find entertainnienty — Pall Mall Gazette, 
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POLITICS, POLITICAL AND SOCIAL 
ECONOMY, LAW, AND KINDRED 
SUBJECTS. 

Anglo Saxon Law. — essays in. * Contents : Law Courts 
— Land and Family Laws and Legal Procedure generally. "With 
Select cases. Medium 8vo. i8j. 

Bernard.— FOUR LECTURES ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED 
WITH DIPLOMACY. By Montague Bernard, M.A., 
Chichele Professor of International Law and Diplomacy, Oxford. 
8vo. 9J. 
*^ Singularly interesting leciurest so abU^ clear ^ and attractive^ — Spec- 
tator. 

Bright (John, M. P.)— SPEECHES ON QUESTIONS OF 

PUBLIC POLICY. By the Right Hon. John Bright, M.P. 

Edited by Professor Thorold Rogers. Autlior*s Popular Edition. 

Globe 8vo. 3J. dd, 

** Afr. Brii^hCs speeches will always deserve to be studied^ as an 

appretiticeship to popular and parliamentary oratory ; they will form 

mcUerials for the history of our timCy and many brilliant passages^ 

perhaps some entire speeches^ will really become a part of the living litera^ 

ture of England. "—Dai ly N Ews. 

LIBRARY EDITION. Two Vols. 8vo. With Portrait 25/. 

Cairnes. — Works by J. E. Cairnes, M.A., Emeritus Professor of 

Political Economy in University College, London. 

ESSAYS IN POLITICAL ECONOMY, THEORETICAL 
and APPLIED. By J. E. Cairnes, M.A., Professor of Political 
Economy in University College, London. 8vo. los. 6d. 

** The production of one of the ablest of Iwing economists.** — Athx- 
NiCUM. 

POLITICAL ESSAYS. 8vo. lor. 6^. 

7"/*^ Saturday Review says: — " We recently erpressed our high 
admiration of the former volufne ; and the present one is no less remark^ 
able for the qualities of clear statement, sound logic, and candid trtat* 
ment of opponents which were conspicuous in its predecessor. . . . ^# 
may safety say that none of Mr. MilCs many disciples is a ivortkitr rtfrt^ 
sentative of the best qualities of their master than Professor Cairnes^ 

SOME LEADING PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY 

NEWLY EXPOUNDED. 8vo. 14J. 
Contents '.—Part L Value. Part II. Labour and Capital, i^rt 

IIL International Trade. 
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Cdirnes. — continued, 

** A work which is perhaps the most valucUfle contribution to the science 
made since the publication^ a quarter of a century since, of Mr, MiiVs 
* Principles of Political Economy.^ "—Daily News. 

THE CHARACTER AND LOGICAL METHOD OF POLI- 
TICAL ECONOMY. New Edition, enlarged. 8vo. ^s. 6d. 
** These lectures are culmirably fitted to correct the slipshod generaliza- 
tions which pass current as the science of Political Economy^ — Times. 

Clarke.— EARLY Roman law. the regal period. 

By E. C. Clarke, M.A., of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister- at-Law, 
Lecturer in Law and Regius Professor of Civil Law at Cam* 
bridge. Crown 8vo. 5"^* 
*■* Mr. Clarke has brought together a great mass of valuable matter in 
an accessible /orm."^-SATVKD AY Review. 

Cobden (Richard).— speeches on questions of 

PUBLIC POLICY. By Richard Cobden. Edited by the 
Right Hon. John Bright, M. P., and J. E. Thorold Rogers. 
Popular Edition. 8vo. JJ. 6d. 

Fawcett. — Works by Henry Fawcett, M.A., M.P., Fellow of 
Trinity Hall, and Professor of Political Economy in the University 
of Cambridge : — 

THE ECONOMIC POSITION. OF THE BRITISH 
LABOURER. Extra fcap. 8vo. 5^. 

MANUAL OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. Fifth Edition, with 
New Chapters on the Depreciation of Silver, etc. Crown 8vo. 

12S. 

The Daily News says: **/t forms one of the best introductions to the 
principles of the science, and to its practical applications in the problems 
of modern, and especially of English, government and society, ^^ 

PAUPERISM : ITS CAUSES AND REMEDIES. Crown 8vo. 

TTie AxHENiCUM ccUls the work **a repertory of interesting and well 
digested information, ' ' 

SPEECHES ON SOME CURRENT POLITICAL QUES- 

TIONS. 8vo. lor. dd, 
•* They will help to educate, not perhaps, parties, but the educators of 
parties,'' — Daily News. 

ESSAYS ON POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SUBJECTS. By 
Professor Fawcett, M.P., and Millicent Gar&ktt 
Fawcett. 8vo. ioj. dd, 

" ney will all repay the perusal of the thinking reader.^*— "Daily 
"ilEWS. 
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FaiVCett (Mrs.) — Works by MiLLiCENT Garrett Fawcett. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY FOR BEGINNERS. WITH QUES- 
TIONS. New Edition. iSino. 2j. (ai. 

The Daily News calls it ^^clear, compact, and comprehensive;** and 
the Spectator says, "Mrs, Fawcetfs treatise is perfectly suited ta its 
purpose.** 

TALES IN POLITICAL ECONOMY. Crown 8vo. 3^. 

** The idea is a good one, and it is quite wonder Jul what a tnass of 
economic teaching the author manages to compress into a small spcue. . . The 
true doctrines of International Trade, Currency, and the ratio between 
Production and Population, are set before us and illustrated in a masterly 
manner r — ATHENiEUM . 

Freeman (E. A.), M.A., D.C.L.— comparative 

POLITICS. Lectures at the Royal Instittftion, to which is 

added " The Unity of History," being the Rede Lecture deliveied 

at Cambridge in 1872. 8vo. I4J. 

** We find in Mr, FreemarCs new volume the same sounds carefml^ 

comprehensive qualities which have long ago raised him to so high a place 

amongst historical writers. For historical discipline, then, as well as 

historical information^ Mr, Freeman* s book is full of value** — Pall 

Mall Gazette. 

Goschen.— REPORTS AND SPEECHES ON LOCAL TAXA- 
TION. By George J. GoscHEN, M.P. Royal 8vo. 5^. 
** The volume contains a vast massof information of the highest value,** 
— ATHEN.CUM, 

Guide to the Unprotected, in Every Day Matters Re- 
lating to Property and Income. By a Banker's Daughter. 
Fourth Edition, Revised. Extra fcap. 8vo. 31. &/. 
"Many an unprotected female will bless the head which planned and 

the hand which compiled this admirable little manual. , . . T%is book 

was very much wanted^ and it could not have been better done.* — 

Morning Star. 

Harwood disestablishment : a Defence of the Princtple 

of a National Church. By George Harwood, M. A. 8vo. I2i. 

HUl. — HOMES OF THE LONDON POOR. By Octavia 
Hill. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3^. 6d. 
"She is clear, practiced, and definite.** — GLOBE. 

HiStOricuS.— LETTERS ON SOME QUESTIONS OF 
INTERNATIONAL LAW. Reprinted from the Times, with 
considerable Additions. 8vo. 'js, 6d, Also, ADDITIONAL 
LETTERS. Svo. 2s, 6d, 
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Holland.— THE TREATY RELATIONS OF RUSSIA AND 
TURKEY FROM 1 774 TO 1853. A Lecture delivered at Oxford, 
April 1877. By T. E. Holland, D.C.L., Professor of Inter- 
national Law and Diplomacy, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 2s. 

Jevons. — Works by W. Stanley Jevons, M.A., Professor of 
Political Economy in University College, London. (For other 
Works by the same Author, see Educational and Philo- 
sophical Catalogues.) 

THE COAL QUESTION : An Inquiry Concerning the Progress 
of the Nation, and the Probable Exhaustion of our Coal Mines. 
Second Edition, revised. 8vo. los. 6d. 

THE THEORY OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 8vo. pj. 

** Professor Jevons has done invaluable service by courageously claiming" 
political economy to be strictly a branch of Applied Mathematics, 
— Westminster Review. 

Laveleye. — primitive PROPERTY. By Emile de 
Laveleye. Translated by G. R. L. Marriott, LL. B., with an 
Introduction by T. E. Cliffe Leslie, LL.B. 8vo. I2J. 

Leading Cases done into English. By an Apprentice 

OF Lincoln's Inn. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 2J. dd, 

" Here is a rare treat for the lovers of quaint conceits , who in reading 
this charming little book will find enjoyment in the varied metre and 
graphic language in which the several tales are told, no less than in the 
accurate and pithy rendering of some of our most familiar * Leading 
Cases,^ — Saturday Review. 

MacdonelL— THE LAND QUESTION, WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO ENGLANb AND SCOTLAND. By 
John Macdonell, Barrister-at-Law. 8va los. Cd, 

Martin.— THE STATESMAN'S YEAR-BOOK: A Statistiod 
and Historical Annual of the States of the Civilized World, 
for the year 1878. By Frederick Martin. Fifteenth Annual 
Publication. Revised after Official Returns. Crown 8vo. lar. 6d. 

The Statesman's Year-Book is the only work in the English language 
which furnishes a clear and concise account of the actual condition of all 
the States of Europe, the civilized countries of America, Asia^ and 
Africa, and the British Colomes and Dependencies in all parts of the 
world. The new issue of the work hcu been revised and corrected, on the 
basis of official reports received direct from the heads of the leading Govern' 
ments of the world, in reply to letter^ sent to them by the Editor, Through 
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the valuable assistance thus gtven, it heu been possible to collect an amount 
of information, political, statistical, and commercial, of the latest dcUe^ and 
of unimpeachable trustworthiness, such as no publication of the same 
kind has ever been able to furnish, **As indispensable as BradshauoJ*] — 
Times. 

Paterson. — the liberty of the subject and the 

LAWS OF ENGLAND RELATING TO THE SECURITY 
OF THE PERSON. Commentaries on. By James Paterson, 
M. A., Barrister at Law, sometime Commissioner for Englidi and 
Irish Fisheries, etc. Two Vols. Crown 8vo. yis, 

** Two or three hours* dipping into these volumes, not to say reading thtm 
through, will give legislators and stump orators a knowledge of the liberty 
of a citizen of their country, in its principles, its fulness, and its modi- 
fication, such as they probably in nine cases out of ten never had befifre.^ 
—Scotsman. 

Phillimore.— PRIVATE LAW AMONG THE ROMANS, 
from the Pandects. By John George Phillimore, Q.C. 8vo. 
i6j. 

Rogers.— COBDEN AND POLITICAL OPINION. By J. E. 
Thorold Rogers. 8vo. ioj. 6^/. 

" Will be found most useful by politicians of every school^ as it forms a 
sort of handbook to Cobden^s teaching, '* — Athen^um. 

Smith.— THREE ENGLISH STATESMEN : PYM, CROM- 
WELL, PITT. A Course of Lectures on the Political History of 
England. By Professor Gold win Smith. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
New and Cheaper Edition. 5^. 

Stephen (C. E.)— the service of the pooR; 

Being an Inquiry into the Reasons for and against the £stablish> 
ment of Religious Sisterhoods for Charitable Purposes. Bj 
Caroline Emilia Stephen. Crown 8vo. 6j. 6</. 

" The abUst advocate of a better line of work in this direction thai wt 
have ever seen** — Examiner. 

Stephen. — Works by Sir James F. Stephen, K.C.S.I., Q.C 
A DIGEST OF THE LAW OF EVIDENCE. Third Edition 
with New Preface. Crown 8vo. 6j. 

A DIGEST OF THE CRIMINAL LAW. (Crimes and 
Punishments.) 8vo. i6f. 

** We feel sure that any person of ordinary intelligence who had nrt^T 
hoked into a law-book in his life might, by a few £iys* careful stHtty oj 
this volume, obtain a more accurate understanding of the criminai lam^ 
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if. more perfect conception of its' different bearings a more thorough 
and intelligent insight into its snares and pitfalls, than an ordinary 
practitioner can boast of after years of study of the ordinary text' 
books and practical experience of the Courts unassisted by any competent 
guide" — Saturday kEViEW. 

Thornton. — Work^^by W. T. Thornton, C.B., Secretary for 
Public Works in the India Office : — 

ON LABOUR: Its Wrongful Claims and Rightful Dues; Its 
Actual Present and Possible Future. Second Edition, revised, 
8vo. 14^. 

A PLEA FOR PEASANT PROPRIETORS : With the Outlines 
of a Plan for their Establishment in Ireland. New Edition, 
revised. Crown 8vo. ^s, 6d, 

INDIAN PUBLIC WORKS AND COGNATE INDIAN 
TOPICS. With Map of Indian Railways. Crown 8vo. 8j. 6d. 

Walker.— THE WAGES QUESTION. A Treatise on Wages 
and the Wages Class. By F. A. Walker, M.A., Ph.D. Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy and History, Yale College. 8vo. 14J. 



WORKS CONNECTED WITH THE SCIENCE 
OR THE HISTORY OF LANGUAGE. 

Abbott.— A SIIAKESPERIAN GRAMMAR : An Attempt to 
illustrate some of the Differences between Elizabethan and Modem 
English. By the Rev. E. A. Abbott, D.D., Head Master of the 
City of London School. New and, Enlarged Edition. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. 6s. 
^^ Valuable not only as an aid to the critical study of Shakespeare, 

but as tending to familiarize the reader with Elizabethan English in 

general. "— Athen^um. 
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Besant.— STUDIES IN EARLY FRENCH POETRY. Ly 
Walter Besant, M. A. Crown 8vo, %s, (>d. 

Breymann. — a FRENCH GRAMMAR BASED ON PHILO- 
LOGICAL PRINCIPLES. By HERMANN Breymann, Ph.D., 
Professor of Philology in the University of Munich late Lecturer 
on French Language and Literature at Owens College, Man- 
chester. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4^. 6d, 

** We dismiss the work ivith every feeling of satisfactioft. It cannot 
fail to be iake?t into use by all schools luhich endeavour to make the study 
of French a means towards the higher cultured — Educational Times. 
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Ellis.— PRACTCCAL HINTS ON THE QUANTITATIVE 
PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN, FOR THE USE OF 
CLASSICAL TEACHERS AND LINGUISTS. By A. J. 
Ellis, B.A., F.R.S., &c. Extra fcap. 8vo. 41. 6d, 

Fleay.— A Shakespeare manual. By the Rev. f. g. 

Fleay, M. a., Head Master of Skipton Gtrfmmar SchooL Extra 
fcap. 8vo. 4J'. 6^, 

Goodwin.— SYNTAX OF THE GREEK MOODS AND 
tenses. By W. W. Goodwin, Professor of Greek Literatar« 
in Harvard University. New Edition. Crown 8vo. dr. 6d, 

Hadley.— ESSAYS PHILOLOGICAL AND CRITICAL. 
Selected from the Papers of James Hadley, LL.D., Professor of 
Greek in Yale College, &c 8vo, idr. 

Hales.— LONGER ENGLISH POEMS. With Notes, Philo- 
logical and Explanatory, and an Introduction on the Teaching of 
English. Chiefly for use in Schools. Edited by J. W. Hales, 
M.A., Professor of English Literature at King's College, London, 
&c. &c. Fifth Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 41. (>d, 

Helfenstein (James);— a comparative grammar 

OF THE TEUTONIC LANGUAGES : Bemg at the same 
time a Historical Grammar of the English Language, and com- 
prising Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, Early English, Modem English, 
Icelandic (Old Norse), Danish, Swedish, Old High German, 
Middle High German, Modem German, Old Saxon, Old Frisian, 
and Dutch. By James Helfenstein, Ph. D. 8vo. i8j. 

Masson (Gustave).— a COMPENDIOUS dictionary 

OF THE FRFiNCH LANGUAGE (French-English and English- 
French). Followed by a List of the Principal Diverging Deriva- 
tions, and preceded by Chronological and Historical Tables. By 
GusTAVK Masson, Assistant- Master and Librarian, Harrow 
School. Fourth Kdition. Crown 8vo. Half-bound. 6s. 

** A book which any student ^ whatever may be the de^ret of his ad* 
vancement in the language^ would do well to have on the tabU ci^se at 
hand while he is m7^/;/^; --Saturday Review. 

Mayor— A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL CLUE TO LATIN LITE- 
RATUKE. Edited after Dr. E. HUBNER. With large Additions 
by John E. B. Mayor, M.A., Professor of Latin in the Univer- 
sity of Cambrklgc. Crown 8vo. dr. 6d, 
** An exlrttnely -useful volume thai should be in the hands cf all 

sch olars, — At 1 1 en /i:u m . 
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Moms. — Worksby the Rev. Richard Morris, LL.D., Member 
of the Council of the Philol. See, Ldlturer on English Language 
and Literature in King's College School, Editor of ** Specimens 
of Early English," etc., etc 

HISTORICAL OUTLINES OF ENGLISH ACCIDENCE, 
comprising Chapters on the History and Development of 
the Language, aiul on Word-formation. Sixth Edition. Fcap. 
8vo. 6s, 

ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN HISTORICAL ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR, containing Accidence and Word-formation. Third 
Edition. i8mo. 2s, 6d, 

Oliphant.— THE SOURCES OF STANDARD ENGLISH. 

By T. L. Kington Oliphant, of Balliol College, Oxfoi-d. 

Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s, 
^^ Mr, Oliphant^ s book is, to our mind, one of the ablest and most 
scholarly contributions to our standard English we have seen for many 
v^arj."— School Board Chronicle. *^ The book comes nearer to a 
history 0/ the English language than anything we have seen since such a 
history could be written, without confusion and contradictions^^ — 
Saturday Review. 

Pcile (John, M.A.)— AN introduction to greek 

AND LATIN ETYMOLOGY. By John Peile, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Christ's College, Cambridge. Third 
and revised Edition. Crown 8vo. loj. 6d, 
*^The book may be accepted as a very valuable contribution to the 
science of language," — Saturday Review. 

Philology.— THE JOURNAL OF SACRED AND CLAS- 
SICAL PHILOLOGY. Four Vols. 8vo. 12s, 6d, each. 

THE JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY. New Series, Edited by W. 
G. Clark, M.A., John E. B. Mayor, M.A., and W. Aldu 
Wright, M.A. 41. 6d, (Half-yearly.) 

Roby (H. J.)— A GRAMMAR OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE, 
FROM PLAUTUS TO SUETONIUS, By Henry John 
Roby, M.A., late Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. 
In Two Parts. Second Edition. Part I. containing : — Book I. 
Sounds. Book II. Inflexions. Book III. Word Formation. Ap- 
pendices. Crown 8vo. 8j. 6d, Part II. — Syntax, Prepositions, 
&c. Crown 8vo. los. 6d, 

*^The book is marked by the clear and practical insight of a master in 
his art. It is a book which would do honour to any country y — 
ATHENi*:UM. *^ Brings before the student in a methodical fonn the best 
results of modern philology bearing on tJie Latin language, " — SCOTSMAN. 
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Taylor. — Works by the Rev. Isaac Taylor, M.A.:— 

ETRUSCAN RESEARCHES. With Woodcuts. 8vo. 14J. 

The Times says : — ** TJi^ learning and industry displayed in this 
volume deserve the most cordial recognition. The ultimate verdict of 
science we shall not attempt to anticipate ; but we can safely say this, that 
it is a learned book which the unlearned can enjoy, and that in the cU- 
scripiions of the tomb-builders^ or well as in theinarnellous coincidences 
and unexpected analogies brought together by the author ^ readers of every 
grade may take delight as well as philosophers and scholars. " ♦ 

WORDS AND PLACES ; or, Etymological Illustrations of 
History, Ethnology, and Geography. By the Rev. Isaac Taylor. 
Third Edition, revised and compressed. With Maps. Globe 
8vo. 6j. 

Trench. — Works by R. Chbnevix Trench, D.D., Archbishop of 
Dublin. (For other Works by the same Author, see Theological 
Catalogue.) 

SYNONYMS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. Eighth Edition, 

enlarged. 8vo. doth. 12s, 
*'//e is," the ATHENiEUM says, "tf guide in this department of 
knowledge to whom his readers may entrust themselves with confidence.^* 

ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. Lectures Addressed (originally) 
to the Pupils at the Diocesan Training Scnool, Winchester, 
Sixteenth Edition, enlarged. Fcap. 8vo. ^s. 

ENGLISH PAST AND PRESENT. Tenth Edition, revised 
and improved. Fcap. 8vo. ^s, 

A SELECT GLOSSARY OF ENGLISH WORDS USED 
FORMERLY IN SENSES .DIFFERENT FROM THEIR 
PRESENT. Fourth Edition, enlarged. Fcap. 8vo. \s. 

Whitney. — a COMPENDIOUS GERMAN GRAMMAR. By 
W. D. Whitney, Professor of Sanskrit and Instructor in Modem 
Languages in Yale College. Crown 8vo. 6^. 
^^ After, careful examination we are inclined to pronounce it the best 

grammar of modern language we have ever seeti,'* — Scotsman. 

Whitney and Edgren. — a COMPENDIOUS GERMAN 

AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY, with Notation of Correspon- 
dences and Brief Etymologies. By Professor W. D. Whitney. 
assisted by A. H. Edgrsk. Crown 8vo. yj. 6'J. 

Yonge —HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN NAMES. By Char- 
LOTTE M. YoNGE, Authofof "The Heir of RedclyfTe." Two 
Vols. Crown 8vo. i/. u. 
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